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BOOK II.—OF THE HINDUS 

CHAP. VIII. 

The Arts. 

We come now to the arts, necessary or ornamental, book rr. 
known to the Hindus.’ As the pleasures,, to which Cb * |, ‘ 8 ‘ 
the arts are subservient, form one of the grounds of 
preference between the rude and civilised condition 
of man, the improvement of the arts may be taken 
as one of the surest indications of the progress of 
socISty. 

Of the Hindus, it m Ay, first of all, be observed, 
that they little courted the pleasures derived from 
the arts, whatever skill thejft)fe|£. attained in them. 

The hotates, even of the gftfS/t, were mean, and 
,almost destitute of furniture ; 1 their food was simple 
and common; and their dress had no distinction 

> " The buildings nre nil hue of mud, one story high, except ip Sunt, 
where there nre tome of stone. The Emperor’s own houses nre of stone, 
handsome and uniform. T.'ieegrent men build not, for went of inherit* 
nnce ; but, ns fnr ns I have yet seen, live in tents, or houses worse than 
l ir cottages.” Sir T. Hoe's Lqltet to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Churchill, i. BOS* 
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[. (which concerhs the present £prpose) beyond certain 
’ degrees of fineness in the texture. 

If we desire to ascertain the arts which man would 
first practise, in his progress upwards from the lowest 
barbarism, we must inquire what are the most urgent 
of his wants. Unlfcss the spoutancous productions of 
the'soil supplied him with food, the means of en¬ 
snaring, or killing the animals fit for his use, by clubs 
or stones, and afterwards by his bow and arrows, 
would first engage his attention. How to shelter 
himself from the inclemency of the weather would be 
his second consideration ; and where cavities of the 
earth or hollow trees supplied not his wants, the rude 
construction of a hut would be one of his earliest 
operations. A covering for his person would pro¬ 
bably be the next Of the accommodations which his 
feelings prompt him to provide. At first he contents 
himself with the skin of an animal; but it is sur¬ 
prising at t how early a jicriod he becomes acquainted 
with the means of fabricating cloth . 1 Weaving, 
therefore, aiql architecture, are among the first of the 
complicated arts which are practised among barba¬ 
rians ; nnd experience proves that they may be carried, 
at n very early period of society, to a high state of 
perfection. It has been rejnarked, too, that'One of 
the earliest propensities which springs up in the 
breast of a savage is a love of ornaments, of glittering 
trinkets, of bits of shining metals, or coloured stones, 
with which to decorale his person. The art, accord¬ 
ingly, of fetching out the brilliancy of the precious 
' • 

1 li is curious lo obsene bow PIjIo traces this progress. He is endea¬ 
vouring to account for the origin oT society. 15* (b» fiya/l .£ 

*sXi». rsi^ru &‘.r.nn;v p u>; ioixiv, A iripa 'tftia, ritu,- Fa j AX?.a 
ft iv wpO'T! tm Xf uu>t * ^ Twa^aS-NiVfi, Sr^Ti^a Si) giNnrib,-, 

T^rtl| * 17^1)K«i Tim TiiKTivfc F-»i rawra. fif» $»] (»;» fiyw) jr*,- ), woXif apntuu 
vwi roravrn* ir jpaejuvij* ; aXXa-n, yiv p -yCf pit,ii; t i 5i $i rtf 

Plat, dc Repub. lib. ii. p. ■ 
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stones and .metals, and fashioning them into orna-BOOKii. 
, ments for the person; the art, in fine, of jewellery, Chi ‘'' b ' 
appears at an early period*in the progress of a rude 
people, * , 

These threte, architecture, weaving, and jewellery, 

- are the only arts for which the Hindus havt^ been 
celebrated; and even these, with the exception of 
weaving, remained in a low state of improvement. 

In a few places in Hindustan are found the remains 
of ancient buildings, which have attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Europeans; and have, where there existed a 
predisposition to wonder and admire, been regarded as 
proofs of a high’civilization. “The entrfsays 
Dr. Robertson, “ to the Pagoda of Clnllambru.fl is . 
by a stately gate under a pyramid 122 feet in height, , 
built with large stones above forty feet long, and 
more than five feet square, and all covered with 
plates of copper, adorned with an immense variety 
of figures neatly executed. The whole structure 
extends 1332 feet in one direction, and 936 in 
another. §ome of the ornamental parts are finished 
with an elegance entitled' to the admiration of the 
most ingenious artists.” 1 The only article of precise 
information which wc obtain from this passage is the 
great size of the buildihg. As for the vague terms 
of general eulogy, bestowed upon the ornaments, they 
are almost entirely without'significance—the loose 
and exaggerated expressions, at second hand, of the 
surprise of the early travellers at meeting with an 
object, which they were not prepare*! to expect. 

Another structure still more remarkable than that of 
Chillambrum, the Pagoda of Seringham, situated in 
an island of the rivpr Cavery, is thus described by 
Mr. Orme. “ It is composed of seven square inclo- 


ltqberuon’g lliilnr. Disquii, concerning India, p. *25. 
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BOOK II. sures, one within the other, the walls of which are 
Ca«r. b. twenty-five feet high, and four thick. These inclo- 
sures are 350 feet distantSFrom one another, and each 
has four lar^e gates with a high tower; which are 
placed, one in the middle of each, side of the inclosure^ 
and ppposite to the four cardinal points. The out- 
f ward. wall is near four miles in circumference, and 
its gateway to the south is ornamented with pillars, 
several of which are single stones thirty-three feet 
long, and nearly five in diameter; and thpse which 
form the roof are still larger; in the inmost inclosures 
are the chapels.” 1 In this nothing is described as 
worthy* of regard except the magnitude of the di- 
, mentions. 

v The cave of Elephanta, not far from Bombay, is 
another work which' from its magnitude, has given 
birth to the supposition of high civilization among 
the Hindus. It is n cavity in the side of a mountain, 
about half way between its bale and summit, of the 
•pace or nearly 120 feet square. Pieces of the rock, 
bb is usual in'mining, have been left at, certain dis¬ 
tances supporting the superincumbent matter; and 
the sight of the whole, upon the entrance, is grand 
and striking. It had been applied at an early period 
to religious purposes, when the pillars were probably 
fashioned into the sort of regular form they now pre¬ 
sent, and the figures, with which great part of the 
inside is covered, were sculptured on the stone." 

1 Ormc'i Mist. nrMilii. Transac. of Indosian, i. 178. 

' The cave or £lrphaol«, ii not the only subterranean temple or the 
Hindu*, exhibiting on i Urge Kale the effects of human labour. 1 n 
the ialepf Salieue, in the hoie vicinity, i* a pagoda of a similar kind, 
and but little inferior 10 it in any remarkable ciicuniiUncc. The 
pagoda■ of FJIore, about eighteen mile* Aurangabad, arc not of 
the aiao of then or Elephanta and Salmte, but they aurpriae by their 
number, and by the idea bf the labour which they coat. Sec a minute 
dcKription of them by Anquelil Du'perron, Zcndimla, Diac Prelim, 
p. ccMliii. The revrn pagodas, a* they ale called at Mavalrpuram. 
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! ;dawn of last*, it is by mag- book ll. 
nitude alone that, ift building, nations can exhibit Cl ** p ' B ‘ 

j 

near Sadras, on the Coromandel coast, is another work nf the same 
description; and several others might be mentioned. Dr. Tennant, 
who has risen hitclfer above travellers’ prejudices in regard to the Hindus, 
than mo|t of hut counlrymqt, says, “ Thlir caves in Elephanta and 
Salsette, are standing monuments of the original gloomy state of their 
superstition, and the imperfection of their arts, particularly .that of 
architecture." Indian Recreations, i. 6. The extraordinary cavern, 
the temple of Pusa, near Chas-cbou-fou, in China, which was visited 
by lord Macartney, and full of living priests, vies in wonderful circum¬ 
stances will, the cave of Elephanta. ' See Barrow’s Life of Lord Ma¬ 
cartney, Journal, ii. 374. " However these gigantic statues, and others 

of similar form, in the caves of Elora and Salsette may astonish a com¬ 
mon observer, the man jf taste tools in vain for proportion i Promt, 
and expression of countenance." Forbes' Oriental Memolfs. i. 423. 

“ I must not omit the striking icseinblance between these exca aliens 
(F.lcphanta, See.) am) the sculptured grottos in Egypt," kc. " f have * 
often been struck with the idea that there may be some affinity between ? 
the wri/lcn mountains in Arabia, and the excavated mountains in Hin¬ 
dustan." Ibid- i. 448, 44y. It is difficult to say how much of the won¬ 
derful in these excavations may be the mere work of nature: “ Left 
Sullii, and travelled through a country beautiful beyond imagination, 
with all possible diversities of rock ; sometimes towering up like ruined 
castles, spires, pyramids. See. We passed one place so like a ruined 
Gothic abbey, that we halted a little, before we could satisfy ourselves, 
that the niches, windows, ruined staircase. See. ♦ere all natural rock. 

A faithful description of this place would certainly be deemed a fiction.” 

Mungo Park's Last Mission to Africa, p. 75. "Between the city of 
Canton, and first pagoda, on the bank of the river, is a series," says 
Mr. Barrow, " of stone quarries, which appear not to have been worked 
for many years. The regular*jnd formal manner in which the stone* 
have been cut away f exhibiting lengthened streets of houses with qua¬ 
drangular chambers, in the sides of which are square holes at equal 
distances, as if intended for the reception of beams; the smoothnesa 
and perfect perpendicularity of the sides, and the number of detached 
pillars that are scattered over the plain, would justify a similar mistake 
to that of Mr. Addison’s doctor of one of the German universiliea, whom 
he found at Chateau d'Un in France, carefully measuring the free-slnne 
quarries at that place, which he conceived tt^ be the venerable remains 
of vast subterranean palaces of great antiquity.” Barrow’s Travels in 
China, p. 599 . The conclusions of many of our countrymen in Hin¬ 
dustan will bear comparison with that or the German doctor in France, 
ll is not a had idea of Forster, the German commentator upon tha 
travels of P. Paulini, that the forming caveroa into templet, must na¬ 
turally have been the practice 4*hen men as yet had their principal 
abodes in caverns, Voyage aux Indes Orien. par le P. Paulini, iii. i 15. 
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book II. magnificence, audit is almost liniformly in honour 

Chap. b. 0 jp g 0( j Sj that this species of grandeur is first at- 
tempted. Experience alone could have made i'“- 
comprehend, at how low a stage in the progress of 
the arts, surprising structures can he erected.* The 
Mexicans were evert ignorant df iron. « They were 
unacquainted with the use of scaffolds and Cranes. 
They had no beasts of burden. They were without 
sledges and carts. They were under the necessity of 
breaking their stones with flints, and polished them 
by rubbing one against another. Yfct they accom¬ 
plished works, which, in magnitude and symmetry, 
vie witli nny tiling of which Hindustan has to boast. 
“ The great temple,’’ says (^lavigero, “ occupied the 

• centne ol' the city. Within the enclosure of the wall, 

• which encompassed itj’ri a square form, the conqueror 
Cortez affirms that a town of 500 houses might have 
stood. The wall, lniill of stone and lime, was very 
thiek, right feet high, erownrd.with battlements, iri 
the form oHiiehes, and ornamented with many stone 
figures in the shape of serpents. It had four gates 
to thr fun k earfiinal points. Oxer each of the four 
gales was ail arsenal, filled with a vast quantity of 
offensive mul defensive weapons, where the troops 
went, when it was neressary, to be supplied with 
arms. The space within tJV wall* was curiously 
paved with such smooth and polished stones that the 
horses ol the Spaniards could not move upon them 
without slipping and tumbling dow n. In the middle 
w r ns raised an immense solid building of greater length 
than breadth? covered with square equal piercs of 
pavement. The building consisted of five bodies, 
nearly equal in height, hut differing in length and 

Vnlnry »ay>, " Those labyrinths, Icinples, Tnl pyramids, liv iheir husi 
»nj,he»vy ilruciurr, alien, much less ihc genius of a nation, opulrni 
anil friendly In ihe arts, llt.in the servitude of a (icnple, who were slaves 
to «he caprice of llietr monar'-h " Travels in Kgjpi, &c" ;. 2B9, 
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breadth; the highejt- being narrowest. The first BOOK II. 
body, or basis of the tmilding, was more than fifty ChaPi 8l 
perches long from east to west, and about forty-three ~~ ‘ 
in breadth from north to 'south. The second body 
r was about a pdt-ch less in length and breadth than 
the first; jnd the-rest in proportion. The stairs, 
which were upon the south side, were made of ln^ge 
well-formed stones, and consisted of 114 steps, each 
a foot high. Upon the fifth body (the top) was a 
plain, which we shall call the upper area, which was 
about forty-three perches long, and thirty-four broad, 
and was as well paved as the great area below. At 
the eastern extremity of this plain were raised two 
towers to the height of fifty-six feet. Tlfcse were 
properly the sanctuaries, where, upon an all^ir of . 
stone five feet high, were placed the tutelary idols.” 1 
The Tlascalans, as a rampart against the Mexican 
troops, erected a wall, “ six miles in length, between 
two mountains; eight feet in height, besides the 
breast-work; and eighteen feet in thickness.”' 

Garcilasso de la Vega informs us, that “the Jncas, 
who were kings of Peru, erected lftany wonderful 
and stately edifices; their castles, temples, and royal 
palaces,” says he, “ their gardens, store-houses, and 
other fabrics, were buildings of great magnificence, 
as is apparent by the* ruins of them. The work of 
greatest ostentation*, and which evidences most the 
power and majesty of the Incas, was the fortress of 
Cozco, whose greatness is incredible to any who 
have not seen it, and such as have viewed it with 
great attention cannot but adnyre it, arid believe that 
such a work was raised by cnchantTnent, or the 
help of spirits, being that which surpasses *the art 

1 Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, lyok vi. iccl. 10. 

- Ibid, book vii. sect. 26. 
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BOOK n. and power of imp- For the. stones are so many and so 
Ch*p. b. which are laid in the three first rounds, being 

" rather rocks than stones, as passes all understanding* 

how, and in what manned, they were hewn from the 
quarry, or brought from thence, for 1 " they had no in¬ 
struments of iron or tfeel, wherewith to cpt or fashion 
them i nor less wonderful is it to think, how they 
could be carried to the building; for they had neither 
carts nor oxen to draw them with ; and if they had, 
the weight was so vast as no cart could bear, or oxen 
draw; then to think that they drew them with great 
ropes, over hills and dales, and difficult ways, by the 
mere force of men’s arnrft, is alike incredible; for 
many oF them were brought ten, twelve, and fifteen 
. leagues olf.—But to proceed further in our imagina- 
^ tion of this inntter, nnd consider how it was possible 
for ihe people to fit and join such vast machines of 
stones together, and cement them so close, that the 
point of a knife can scarce pass between them, is 
a thing ul>Ave nil ndmiration, and some of them are 
so artificially joined, that Die crevices are scarce dis- 
_ eernible fyctwAm them: Then to consider that to 
square and fit these stones one to the other, they 
were to be raised and lifted up and removed often, 
until they were brought to their just size and propor¬ 
tion ; but how this was done oy men who had no use 
or the rule and square, nor knew how to make cranes 
or pulleys, nnd cramps, and other engines, to raise 
Bnd lower them ns they had occasion, is beyond 
imagination.” 1 

■ • 

• Royal CommrnUriri of Pern, by the Inca Garcilauo de la Vega, 
book rti., cli. ixiiii. Acosta likewise says, (see hit Natural and 
Moral History nf ilie Indie*, book si. eh. *i*.) that of these Mnnes 
he meosiiicd one, at Tiagnnaco, which Vli thirty-eight Teel long, 
eighteen broad, and six in thickness ; end that the stones in that build¬ 
ing were not so large as those in thr foiirai at Cuzco. He adds, Ans' 
that which it most strange, these stones, being not cut, nor squared to 
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Whatever allowance any preconceptions of the BOOK n 
reader may lead hinrrto make for exaggeration, which CuAP ’ *■ 
jve may believe to be considerable, in the above de-" 
scriptions, enough undoubtedly appears, to prove, that 
,410 high attainments, in civilization and the arts, are 
implied in Jhe accomplishment,of very arduous and 
surprising works in* architecture; and it wjll be 
allowed that such comparisons between the attain¬ 
ments of different nations, are the only means of 
forming a precise judgment erf the indications of civi¬ 
lization which fchey present. The Gothic cathedrals 
reared in modern Europe, which remain amohg the 
most stupendous monuments of architecture in that 
quarter of the globe, were constructed, many'of them 
at least, at comparatively a very low stage of tjvili- , 
zation and science. To allude to Nineveh and Ba¬ 


bylon, is to bring to the recollection of the histo¬ 
rical reader, the celebrated works of architecture, in 
temples, walls, palaces, bridges, which distinguished 
those ancient cities. Yet it is demonstrated, that no 
high degree of improvement was attained by the 
people that erected them. The pyrtfmids^of Egypt, 
vast as their dimensions, and surprising their dura¬ 
bility, afford intrinsic evidence of the rudeness of the 
period at which they were reared. 1 According to 


join, but contrariwise, vny unequal one with another in form ind 
greatness, yet did they join them together without cement, after an in¬ 
credible manner." Acosta tells us, however, (Ibid.) that they were 
entirely unarpsainled with the construction of arches. Hautbnldt, who 
could have no national partialities on the subject, is almost as lofty in 
his praises of the remains of the ancient architecture of the Mexicans 
and Peruvians. “ Au Mexique et au Pernu,” says he, Tablraux de la 
Nature, i. 168, "on trnuve partout dans let planes ciev&a dei monlagne*, 
des traces d’unc grande civilization. Nous avons ru, it unc hauteur de 
seize k dix-huit cent toiscs del ruinei de palais et de bains.” 'The ruins 
which he saw of a palactTff immense size, are mentioned at p. 158. . 

1 " Let ua now apeak,” says the President Goguel, Origin of Laws, 
■part iit. book ii. ch- i. ■' of ihojtrjdge of Babylon, which the ancient! 
hare placed id the number of the Olpst marvellous works of the I'.aiL 
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II- Strabo, the sepulchre of. Bel at Babylon, was a 

^ pyramid of one stadium in height. It appears to 
have been built of different bodies, or stages, ong, 
rising above another, exactly in the manner of the 
great temple^ at Mexico. A tower, ’says Herodotus, 
a stadium both in length and breadth", % is reared at 
the lyisp; and upon this is ertcted another tower, 
and again another upon that, to the number of eight 
towers in all. 1 

Sonnerat informs us, “ that the architecture of the 
Hindus is very rude ; and their struolures in honour 
of their deities are venerable only from their magni¬ 
tude.” ,J “ Mail-cotav,” says l)r. Buchanan, “ is one 
of the most celebrated places of Hindu worship, both 
as having been honoured with the actual presence of 
an avatarn, or incarnation of Vishnu, who founded 
one ol the temples; and also as being one of the 

II was near 100 fathoms in length, ami almost four in breadth, 8rc. 

... .tV hilc sve do justice to i!ic skill of thc*llab\ lnnians, in conducting 
these works, #t i.iiinoi help remarkin']; the hail taste, which, at all 
times, reigned in the works of the eastern nalions. The bridge of 
ll.iliyIon liirnyflics a^lriking iostatire of it. This edilice rvas absolutely 

ivilltou' grace, nr any air of majesty .Finally, this bridge was 

nnl nrrhi'dThe first chiefs m I cel.mil built no inconsiderable 
houses, lugnlpli’s palace was I.IS feet in length. Mallet, Introd. 
Hist, Denmark, sol. i rh. xiu. 

' llcrodoi ( lin, 11»I Major Kcnni'l^A’ho svas obliged to trust to Mr. 
Heine's'll,Ulslalion, was piualcd with the i-xprcssinn, "a tower of the 
«nlul depth and height of one stadiumjustly pronoiitices it incredible, 
and says, " Surely llirnduius ssrote t i rudih and length, and noi 
breadth an<l«licighi." fCt-ng. of llerodnt. p. 3.i3, 36u,) svltich is pre¬ 
cisely llte I ict, the words of llcrmrotns bring *ai to joins,- sn. ts ivjb.-. The 
word ,-ifisr. ton, here trauslaied uilnl , as il tin tower was a mere mass of 
brick work, witliopi any menial vacuity, by no means implies a fact 
>0 V«n improhaUe. in,means s/reng, firmly hull. Sec. This rc- 
tearRhncc has been noticed by Humboldt (lissai Pidil. surli Nouv. 
Espaaur.T p ITP, also that between the pyramids of Kgypt, and the 
vast pyramids of winch the remains are to be Jbund in Mexico, p. 1B7- 
The palace of Mounvuma bore a strikiri^rcscmblance to that of the 
Emperor of China, p. itjo.. * 

* Vnyng. de Sonncr.it, hv. in. ill. till. 
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principal seats of the S|i VaishnavJhn Qrahnians, and book H. 
having possossed very large revenues. Tlie large Lh<i ‘' b ' 
-t ejp plp is a square building of great dimensions, and 
entirely surrounded by a colonade ; but it is a mean 
.piece of architecture, at least outwardly. The ro- 
lumns are vtjjy rude," and only ajjout six feet high. 

Above the entablature* in plare of a balustrade, is a 
clumsy mass of brick and plaster, much lagher 
than the columns, and excavated with numerous 
niches, in which are huddled together many thou¬ 
sand images, composed of the same materials, and 
most rudely formed. The temple itself is alleged 
to be of wonderful antiquity, and to have been not 
only built by a goef, but to be dedicated to Krishna 
on the very spot where that avatara performed s^me » 
of his great works.” 1 Of the celebrated pagodas at 
Congeverani, the same author remarks, that “ they 
are great stone buildings, very clumsily executed, 
both in their joinings and carvings, and totally devoid 
of elegance or grandeur, although they are wonder¬ 
fully crowded with what are meant as ornaments.” J 


1 Buchanan's Journey through Mysnrr, &:r. ii. 70. 

1 lil. Ib. i. IS. Sir James Mackintosh ingeniously remarks, that 
among tile innumerable figures dC men ami manners of all sorts ex¬ 
hibited at Kllora, you perceive About one in ten thousand that Ii is some 
faint rudnnenl5 of grace, those lucky hits, the nib ring of iliaurr, 
rather than design, which 'afford copies Its a rode pr pic, and enable 
them to make gradual improvements. ■' Rude nn mix," (s.is- Hr. 
Ferguson, Hist, of the Roman Republic, i. 18 , ed. Hvn.) “ somciimrs 
execute works of great magnificence, sfor the purposes of superstition or 
war ; but seldom worki of mere convenience or cleanliness.” Yet the 
1 nmrnon sewers of Rnmr, the most magnificent that ever were con¬ 
structed, arc assigned to the age of the eldft Tarquin." J’olybios tells us, 
that the city of I'.cbatana, in Media, whilh contained one of the 
palaces of the Persian kings, far excelled all other cities in (lie world, 
xJ.HTip am Tfj nj; X3T9PMIws? ./TiJ.fia ftv/tx ti Tra^x rif iimi tnsw/itm 

nsX.fi;. With regard to UK palace itself, he was afraid, lie said, to de¬ 
scribe its magnitude and magnificence, lest he should not lie believed It 
’ x as seven stadia in circumference and though all the wood cmplovril in it 
was cedar 01 repress, every part of il, pillars, cornices, beams, every thing 
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BOOK II. Wonderful pionumenU of t^e architecture of rude 
CaAP ' fl ~ nations are almost every where to be found. Mr. 
Bryant, speaking of the first rude inhabitants of. 
Sicily, the Cyclopes, who were also called Lestry- 
gons and Lamii, says, “ They erected many temples, 
and likewise high powers upon the sep-coast; and 
founded many cities. The rtiins of some of them 
are still extant; and have been taken notice of by 
Fazellus, who speaks of them as exhibiting a most 
magnificent appearance. They consist of stones 
which arc of great size. Fazellusj speaking of the 
bay, near Scgesta, and of an hill which overlooked 
the bay, mentions wonderful ruins upon its summit, 
and gfves an ample description of their extent and 
, appearance.” ‘ The old traveller, Knox, after de¬ 
scribing the passion of the Ceylonese, for construct¬ 
ing temples and monuments, of enormous magnitude, 
in honour of their gods, drily adds; “ As if they had 
been born solely to hew rocks and great stones, and 
lnythcm up in heaps:"’ the unsophisticated decision 
of a sound understanding, on operations which the 
affectation nr 'taste, nnd antiquarian credulity, have 
magnified into proofs of the highest civilization. 


was rmrrnl with plates of silver or gold, so that no where was a biiol 
wood visible, and ii was roofed witli siber tiles. Pulyb. Hist. lib. s>. 
24. ' 

i Bryant's Ancient Mythology, book ;. p. siV From p. 187 to 
SIS, an ample anil instructive collection will be found of instances in 
prove the passion of mile muiuns for erecting great building* ; and the 
degree of perfri-lion in art which their works display. Priam's palarc, 
according to Homer, was a magnificent building. That remark¬ 
able structure, the labyrinth of Crete, was produced in a very 
early age. Mr. Ward assures us, "that of the Hindu temples none 
appear to be distinguished for tile ctegnnce of their architecture : they 
are not the work of a people sunk in barbarism ; neither will they 
bear any comparison with the temples of the Greeks and Romans." 
lie adds, " Wc learn from the Ain ALbarejf however, that the entire 
rei emirs of Orissa, for twelve yrors, were expended in erecting • temple 
lo the sun." Inirod. p. lx; , 

* Knox's Hist, of Ceylon, London, iGm. 

a 
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Of one very necessary and important part of book II. 
architecture, *the Hindus were entirely ignorant. _ 

They knew not the construction of arches, till they ■ 

-first learned it from their Moslem conquerors. In 
the description of the superb temple at ^eringham, 
we have already seen' that no batter expedient was 
known than great flat stones for the roof. “ On the 
south branch of the river” Cavery, at Seringapatam, 
says Dr. Buchanan, “ a bridge has been erected, 
which serves also as an aqueduct, to convey from the 
upper part of the river a large canal of water into 
the town and island. The rudeness of this bridge 
will show the small progress that the arts have made 
in Mysore. Square pillars of granite are cut from 
the rock, of a sufficient height to rise above the water 
at the highest floods. These are placed upright in 
roivs, as long as the intended width of the bridge, 
and distant about ten feet from each other. They 
are secured at the bottom by being let into the solid 
rock, and their tops being cut to a level, if long stone 
is laid upon each row. Above these longitudinal 
stones, othbrs are placed contiguous' to qgch other, 
and stretching from row to row, in the direction of 
the length of the bridge.” a The celebrated bridge 
over the Euphrates, at Babylon, was constructed on 
similar principles, and tlie president Goguet remarks, 

“ that the Babylonians were not the only people who 
were ignorant of the art of turning an ar 9 h. This 
'ccret,” he adds, “ as far as I can find, was unknown 


• Sec above, p. 3,4. " Their knowledge or mqphanical powers," 

-ays Mr. Orrae, " ii to very confined, that we arc left to admire, with¬ 
out being able to account for, the manner in which they hare erected 
their capital pagodai. T t does not appear that they had ever made a 
bridge of arches over any V f their rivers, before the Mahomcdani came 
tmongst them.” Hilt, of Mil. Trans, of Indosbin, i. 7. 

9 Buchanan s Journey through Mysore, ice. L 6l. 
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book II. to all the people o'f remote antiquity.” 1 Though the 
c jia | j . 8. anc j cn t inhabitants, however, of Persia, were igno- 
rant of this useful amt ingenious art, the modern 
Persians are admirably skilled in it: the roofs Tof the 
houses are.almost all vaulted; and the builders are 
peculiarly dexterous in constructing theki. , 

Of the exquisite degree of perfection to which the 
Hindus have carried the productions of the loom, it 
would he idle to oiler any description ; as there are 
few objects with which the inhabitants of Europe are 
better acquainted. Whatever may have been the 
attainments, in this art, of other nations of antiquity, 
the Egyptians, for example, whose fine linen was so 

1 4*ogi»ci, Origin of -Laws, pari. iii. book ii. cli- i. He says, ,f it 
i even appears to mu demonstrated, iliaL the FgypUuiis bad nut much 
more knowledge of arc In term re, of sculpture, and of (lie fine arts in 
general, than the Permian* and Mexicans. Fur example, neither the 
one nor the other knew the secret of building vaults. What remains of 
loumli ry or sculpture, is cr111a 11 y clumsy and incurred. 1 think this 
obicrvalmn absolutely essciilial.” Origin id Laws, part iii. dissert, iii. 
Clavigcm, Itnwlwrr, assn Is llial the Mexicans did know the art of cun- 
simcung arches and \dulls, a* appears, he &j\«, from their bailis, from 
ilu* remains of ilic juyal palate* of Tezcucn, and oihur^buihlmgs, and 
□ Iso from several pannings. Hist. Mex. buuk vii.secl. 53. 

v 'Chardin, Voy. cu Purse, in. llfi. cd. 4iu Amstcnl. 1735. On csL 
frappc [.'i Lpaluu] ilc Pclrganle .iruhiteuiurc dus pouts, PLurope n'uHrc 
lien (jm luur soil cumpardblc pour la coinmodilc des gens lie pied, pour 
la lacilim c lie leur passage, pour les fiiire B |ouir sans trouble, le juur, de 
la vuu tie la riviere cl de tea environs, cf, Ic suir, di^la fraicheur ile Pair, 

Ulmer, Vnjagc, Sic. v. 18 U. La sculpture e"t iiullc cn Perse. 

Mdis ParrhilecUiii 1 , plus simple, plus elegante, mieux ordounce qne 
chc7 le» Lures, esl lout-a-fail tula pice au climal. Lrs plafonds cl les 
domes stiiiL d'line reclierche, d'un Jim, iPun preeieux, d une ncliesse ipu 

elmiiie.Lcs Persans out poussc 

fort Imn Part de fuire le? uukts.Les mils de leurs niaisons soni 

v oil lcs, leur plauelirrs le suiu'nuasi. Ib. v. 1*1)8, 1*171). The skill in ar¬ 
chitecture uf the Turks, .1 \ery rude people, is well known. " Perhaps 
1 ant in ilic wrung, liui some Turkish mosques in Constantinople please 
inc heller than Si. Sophia.—Thai of Validc Sujtan is the largest of all, 
built entirely of mtfblc ; the must prodigies, and I think the most 
bcauiifiil structure T cicrsaw. Between friends, St. Paul's Church 
would make a pitiful figure near it.’ 1 J^etters of Lady Mary Worilcy 
Montague, Works, ii. 1MD, i.*50. 
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of the Loom. 

• I % 

eminently prized, the* manufacture flf no modern BOOKir. 
nation can, fn delicacy and fineness, vie with the C " AF ' a ' 
"Textures of Hindustan. It js observed at the same 
time,* by intelligent travellers, that this is the 
only art whioli the original inhabitants of that 
country hav* cnrried to any considerable degree of 
perfection. 1 • 

To the skill of the Hindus, in this art, several 
causes contributed. It is one of the first to which the 
necessities of man conduct him ; 2 it is one of those 
which experience proves to arrive early at high per¬ 
fection ; and it is an art to which the circumstances 

m 

of the Hindu wera in a singular manner adapted. 

His climate and soil conspired to furnish him with the 
most exquisite material for his art, the finest cotton * 
which the earth produces. It is a sedentary occupa- 
tian, and thus in harmony with his predominant in¬ 
clination. It requires patience, of which he has an 
inexhaustible fund ; it requires little.bodily exertion, 
of which he is always exceedingly sparing ; and the 
finer the production, the more slender the force which 
he is called'upon to apply. But this is not all. The 
weak and delicate frame of the Iliudu is accompanied 
with an acuteness of external sense, particularly of 
touch,which is altogether unrivalled, and the flexibility 
of his fingers is equally remarkable. The hand of the 
Hindu, therefore, constitutes an organ, adapted to the 


1 No art in Hindustan is carried In the same degree nf perfection aj in 
T.tirjpe, except some articles in which the cheapness of labour gtvrs 
iheni an advantage, as ill [lie case nf the fine mfisjuis at lJacca.’’ 
Tennants Indian Recreations, i. I(M. The peflpli^are m a slate of gross 
rudeness, Buchanan informs 115, " in everv pari nf Bengal, where arts 
hate not been introduced l>y foreigners; the only one that has been 
tarried to tolerable perfection is that of weaving.'’ Journey through 
Mysore, fceyii. 285. 

■ Mr. Park tells us that the ait of spinning, weaving, and dyeing 
eolton, arc fwiliar to the Africans. Travels, p 17. 

• » 

"l 
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16 Manufactures 

lOOKII. finer operations of the loom kn a degree, which— is 
Clt * F ' B ~ almost, or altogether, peculiar to himself.' 

Yet the Hindus possessed not this single art in so 
great a degree of perfection, compared with.rude 
nations, as, even on that ground, to lay p. solid' found 
tion for very high pretensions.' " In Mexico,” says 
Clavigero, “ manufactures of various kinds of cloth 
wertJ'common every where; it was one of those arts 
which almost every person learned. Of cotton they 
made large webs, and as delicate and fine as those of 
Holland, which were with much reasoft highly* esteemed 
in Europe. A few years after the conquest, a sacer¬ 
dotal |)Bbit of the Mexicans was, brought to Rome, 
which, as Boturini affirms, was uncommonly admired 
' on (account of its fineness. They wove these cloths 
with different figures and colours, represen ting different 
animals and flowers .” 3 When the Goths first broke 
into the Romnn empire they possessed fringed carpets 
and linen garments of so fine a.quality as greatly sur¬ 
prised the Greeks and Romans, and have been thought 

> " A people,'' says Mr. Oruar, " born under a sun lots sullry to admit 
the exercises and fatigues necessary to Ibrin a robust nation, will naturally, 
from the weakness of their bodies, (especially if they have few wants) 
endeavour to obtain their scanty livelihood by the easiest labours. It is 
from hence, perhaps, that the manufactures of cloth an so multiplied in 
Indoalan. Spinning and weaving are the slightest tasks which a man 
can be set to, and the numbers that do nothing else in this country are 
exceeding.'' tie adds ; " The hand of an Indian cook-wench shall be 
more delicate than that of an European beauty; the skin and features of a 
porter shall be softer than those oQa professed pehl-mai/re. The women 
wind off the raw silk from the pod of ihetvOrm. A single pod or raw 
silk is divided into twenty different degrees of fineness ; and so exquisite 
is the feeling of these women, that whilst the thread is running through 
their fingers so Iwiftly, that their eye can be* of no assistance, they will 
break it^off exactly as the assortments change, at once from the first to 
the twentieth, from the nineteenth to the second. The women likewise 
spin the thread designed for the cloths, s^ddhen deliver it up to the 
men, who have fingers to model it as exquisitely as these have prepared 
it." Orme, on the Gov. and People or ludosian, p. 409 to 413. 

* Clavigero, Hist of Mexico, bookVu. seel. S7 
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worthy of minute description by *Eunapius and Zosi- 
nius. 1 “ Pliny, speaking of a carpet for covering such 
.beds as the ancients made use of at table, says, that 
this piece of furniture, which was produced from the 
looms of Babylon, amounted to eighty-qne thousand 
scstertia.” 1 ^ This proves the fineness to which that 

• 

1 See Gibbon (Hist, of the Dec), and Fall of the Rom. Etnp. it. 364), 
tvhn says, " Yet it must be presumed, that they (the carpets and gar¬ 
ments) were the manufactures of the provinces; which the barbarians 
had acquired as the spoils of war; or as the gifts or merchandise of 
peace." And had thay been the manufactures of the provinces, the 
Romans must have known them familiarly for what they were; and 
cDuhi never have been ' > much surprised with their own manufactures, 
transferred by plundu. gift, ot sale to the barbarians, (of none of which 
operations, had they existed, could they have been altogether ignorant) 
as to make their historians think it necessary to place a minute description 
of them in their works. 

2 Coguct, Origin of Laws, part iii. hook vi. ell. i. art. 2. That dili¬ 
gent anil judicious writer says, “ Of all the arts ol which wc have to 
speak in this second part, there arc none which appear to have been 
more or better cultivated than those which concern clothing. VVc see 
taste and magnificence shine equally in the description Moses gives of 
the luhits of the high priest and the vails of the tabernacle. The tissue 
of all these works was of linen, goat's hair, wool, and byssus. The 
nrlirst colours, gold, embroidery, and precious stones, united to embellish 
it." lb. part ii hook ii. eh. il. The following lofty description of the 
tissues of Babylon, by Dr. Gillies, (sec the description of Ilabylon, in 
bis History of the World) is not surpassed by the most strained 
pancirvrics upon the weaving of the Hindus. " During the latter part 
of Nehucliadneszar’s reign, and tile twenty-six years that intervened 
bi turen his death and the contpiest of his capital by Cyrus, Dnbylon 
appears not only to have lieey the seat of ail imperial court, and station 

I ii r a vast garrison, but the staple of the greatest roinmerce that perhaps 
was cier c.i'ried nil by one city. Its precious manufactures under its 
hereditary sacerdotal gm eminent remounted, as vyr have seen, to imme¬ 
morial aniiquitv. The Babylonians "continued theneefurward to be 
i' I'icd mill the produce of tlirr own industry. Their bodies were 
cmercil ml'n line linrn, descending to llteir feet: tlieirjnilras or turbans 
were Iso of linen, plaited wills much art; tliqy wore woollen tunicks, 
above ulm.li a slum while r'oak repelled the rays of the sun. Their 
house, were solid, lofty, and separated, from a regard to health and safety, 
at due distances from caclitfilhcr : within them the doors glowed with 
■hiuLIc and tuple carpets of Tile brightest colours; and the walla were 
a'jurned nub those beautiful tissues called Sindones, whole fine, yet 
hrm texture was employed as the fiflcst cloalhmg for eastern kings. The 
VOL. II. 
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Woven Manufactures 

species of manufacture was tljeli wrought, and the ex¬ 
cellence which the Babylonians, who yet could not 
construct an arch, had^ attained in the art. The- 
Asiatic nations seem to have excelled, from the earliest 
ages, in thejmanufactures of the loom. f It is by Pliny- 
recorded, as the opinion of his 'age and^nation, that 
of the art of weaving cotton Semiramis is to be revered 
as the inventress. The city Arachne, celebrated by 
the Greeks and Homans, as the place where weaving 
was first invented, and where it was carried to the 
highest perfection, is represented by Mr. Bryant as 
the same with Erecli or Barsippa, and situated on the 
Euphrates, in the territory of Babylon. 1 One of the 
accomplishments of the goddess of wisdom herself, 
(soearly was the date) was her unrivalled excellence in 
the art of weaving; and Arachne, according to the 
poets, was a virgin, who, daring to vie with Minerva 


looms of Bukyjon, anil of iht neighhmirifi!; Uursippa, a town owing its 
prosperity to manufactures wholly, supplied to all countries round, the 
finest veils or hangings, and every article of dress or furniture composed 
of cotton, of linen, or of wool." 

1 llryanl’s Ancient Mythology, lii. It was from (bis city (lie 

spider (Arachne) fur its curious well, was said to have derived its name. 
The poet Nuunus thus celebrates its manufactures : 

Kai irapi woniiKa wiTTKa, tj Trip 7ra r '3t T r/p 1 5o 
Nn/iart ^i7TTii?viif< Tt'/fricxro Apayur,. 

Again: n c 

Niipiuf /Alt* t»5i Buy a ntAuTpona' lumt 5i 
riipriNSf n-bAuBaiSzAH iiustr Apaywp. 

Nonnui, lib. xviii. p. 326, Edit. l.lGy; et lib- xlii. p. 747- See the 
brilliant description which Chardin gives of the exquisite skill of ilia 
modern Persians in the art of weaving ; of the extraurdinaiy beauty and 
value of their gqld velvets, They make not fine cottons, he says, only 
for this reason,Khat they can import them cheaper from India. Chardin, 
Voyages en Perse, iii. 1 It). Olivier says; " 11s excellent dans la fabrica¬ 
tion del eludes de soie pure, de soie et colon, de soie ct or ou argent, de 
colon pur, de colon el laine, A Yesd, k Ciahan, it Ispahan, on travaille 
avee autant de goit que de propriety les brocards, les velours, les taffetas, 
lee latinl, et pruque toutes les elofles que nous connaissons. Olivier 
Voyage, fee, v. 304, 305, 306. 
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in her favourite art, wis-changed into'a spider for her 
presumption. 1 

•That ingenuity is in its infancy among the Hindus, 
is shewn by the rudeness still observable in the instru¬ 
ments bf this their favourite art. The Hindu loom, 
with all it5.flppurtenapces. is coatse and ill-fashioned, 
to a degree hardly less surprising than the fineness of 
the commodity which it is the instrument of produc¬ 
ing. It consists of little else than a few sticks or 
pieces of wood, nearly in the state in which nature 
produced them, connected together by the rudest con¬ 
trivances. There is not so much as an expedient for 
rolling up the warp. It is stretched out at the full 
length of the web; which makes the house of the 
weaver insufficient to contain him. He is therefore 
obliged to work continually in the open air; and 
every return of inclement weather interrupts him. 4 

Among the arts of the Hindus, that of printing and 
dyeing their cloths has been celebrated; and the 
beauty and brilliancy, as well as durability, of the 
colours they produce, is worthy of particular praise. 
This has ndVer been supposed to be one of thf circum¬ 
stances on which any certain inferences with regard 
to civilization could be founded. It has been generally 
allowed that a great, if not the greatest part of the 
excellence which* appears in the colours of the Hindu 


1 Ovid. IV e learn from Plato, that, when any fine production of the 
loom among the Greeks was represented as of the most exrpiisilc fineness 
ami beauty, it was compared to those of the Persians ; tt,<, t« '/it;k7X» 

•i'\i fxtv iixi ii riifrixn T<-v TrsXl/Ti? wj . liippias .Mill. 255. 

- Orme, on the Go\eminent and People* of lndosftij, p 4(H), Src. 
Tennant's Indian Recreations, i. 301. "The Spparatus of the weaver 
is very simple ; two rollers |daccd in four pieces of wood fixed.in the 
earth ; two sticks which traverse the warp, and are supported at each of 
the extremities, one by two strings tied to the tree under which the loom 
is placed, and the other hy two other strings tied to the workman's feet, 
which gives hjm a facility of removing the threads of the warp lu throw 
the woof." Sonncral, Voyag. liv. iii. eh. viii. 

c 2 
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book H. cloths, is owing to the superioJ quality of the colour- 
CllAfl B ~ ing matters, with which their happy climate and soil 
supply them . 1 Add to t this that dyeing is an early- 
art. “ It must have made,” says Goguet, “a,very 
rapid progress in the earliest times in §pme ceuntries. 
Moses speaks of stuffs dyed sky-blue, v nurple, and 
double-scarlet; he also speaks of the skins of sheep 
dyeif orange and violet .” 2 The purple, so highly ad¬ 
mired by the ancients, they represented as the inven¬ 
tion of Hercules, thus tracing [jack its origin even to 
the fabulous times. In durability it' appears not that 
any thing could surpass the colours of the ancients. 
“We jiever,” says Goguet, “ find .them complain that 
the colour of their studs was subject to alter or change. 

' Pltftarch tells us, in the life of Alexander, that the 
conqueror found among the treasures of the kings of 
Persia, a prodigious quantity of purple stuffs, which, 
for one hundred and eighty years which they had 
been kept, preserved all their lustre, and all their 
primitive 'freshness. We find in Herodotus, that 
certain people, on the borders of the Caspian Sea, im- 
_ printed on their stuffs designs, either of animals or 

flowers, whose colour never changed, and lasted as 
long even as the wool of which their cloaths were 
u»ade.” J 

r 

* " Perhaps llieir painted cloths are more indeSleil lo llic brilliancy r/f 
the colours, and the goodness of the water, than any skill of the artist, 
lor that admiration with which they have been viewed." Tennant's 
Indian Recreations, i. 2pt). Chardin, who tells us how admirable the 
Persians arc in the ait of dyeing, adds that their excellence in this respect 
is principally owing to the cxquisileness of their colouring matters. 
Voyages cn Perse, iii. I lG.. 

1 Goguet, Ofigin of taws, part ii. book ii. eh. ii. art 1. 

* Ibid, “ The linen manufactured by the Colchians was in high 
repute. Some of it was curiously painted with figures of animals and 
flowers ; and afterwards dyed like the linen ®r the Indians. And Hero¬ 
dotus tells us, that the whole was so deeply tinctured, that no washing 
could efface the colours. They accordingly exported it to various marts, 
as it was every where greatly sought after." Bryant's Anc. Mythol. v.iog. 

2 
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Agriculture. 

We shall next consider the progress' of the Hindus 
in agriculture, which, though the most important of 
all* the useful arts, is not the first invented, nor the 
first which arrives at perfection. It is allowed on all 
hands that the agriculture of Hindustan is rude; but 
the progress' of agriculture depenfis so much upon the 
laws relating to landed property, that the state df this 
art may continue very low, in a country where other 
arts are carried to a high degree of perfection. 

A Hindu field, in the highest state of cultivation, 
is described to be only so far changed by the plough, 
as to afford a scanty supply .of mould for covering the 
seed; while the useless and hurtful vegetation is so 
far from being eradicated, that, where burning precedes 
not, which for a short time smooths the surface, the 
grasses and shrubs, which have bid defiance to the 
plough, cover a large proportion of the surface. 


Herodotus, however, represents the people of whom bespeaks, as in a 
state of great barbarity ; Tt ti*twp twu avtipumtiv toot. ijupati/i a, mrairip t:< tr, 
•P’0*run. Clio, cciii. The Chinese dye scarlet more exquisitely than 
any other natjpn. Lord Macartney says, it arises “ from their inde¬ 
fatigable care and pains, in washing, purifying, and grinding their 
colouring matters.” See Lord Macartney’s Journal, Barrow's Life of 
Lord Macartney, ii. 51(5. The same expenditure of lime and patience, 
commodities generally abounding in a rude state of society, are the true 
causes of both the fine dyeing affj| the fine weaving of the Hindus. Both 
Hindus and Chinese^re indebted for all elegance of pattern to their 
European visitors.—Pour sc qni est des arts mechariques, celui ou les 
Persans excellent le plus, ct ou ils nous surpassent peutelre, e’est la 
teinture. Ils donnent a lcurs dtoflesdes coulours plus vives, plus solides 
qu'ou ne fait en Europe. Ils imprimdfnt celles de colon et ceiles de soie 
avec une uetletd et une tenacile surprenantes, soil qu'ils cmploienl des 
euvleurs, soit qu’ils prncedent avec des fuillcB d'or et d'argent. Olivier, 
Voyage, &c. v. 303. Mr. Park informs us* that the nigroes of Africa 
have carried the art of dyeing to grrat perfection. Travels in Africa, 
p. 281 : see also his Iasi Mission, p. 10. The arts in which th»Hindus 
have any pretensions to sVyll are the very arts in which so rude a people 
as the Turks most excel. • Presque tout les arts sont dans I'cnfancc, 
ou sont ignores chez eux, si nous en exceptons la teinture, la fabrication 
de diverses dtofles, ccile des lames de sabre el de coutcau. Voyages dans 
I'Empire Ottoman, Ike, par G. A. Olivier, i. 26. 
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Agriculture 

Nothing 1 can* exceed the rudeness and inefficiency 
of the Hindu implements of agriculture. • The plough 
consists of a few pieces pf wood, put together with 
less adaptation to the end in view, than has been .else¬ 
where found.among some of the rudest nations. It 
has no contrivance for turning 6ver the paould; and 
the stare, having neither width nor depth, is incapable 
of stirring the soil. The operation of ploughing is 
described by the expressive term scratching. Several 
ploughs follow one another, all to deepen the same 
furrow; a second ploughing of the same soft is per¬ 
formed across the first; and very often a third, and a 
fourth, in different directions, befqre so much as an 
appearance of mould is obtained for the seed. 1 

The instrument employed as a harrow is de¬ 
scribed as literally a branch of a tree ; in some places 
as a log of wood, performing the office partly of a 
roller, partly of a harrow ; and in others as a thing 
resembling a ladder of about eighteen feet in length, 
draw'll by ffiur bullocks, and guided by tw'o men, who 
stand upon the instrument to increase its weight. 2 
The hackery, which answers the purpose 1 of cart or 
waggon, is a vehicle with two wheels, which are not 
three feet in diameter, apd arc not imfrequently solid 
pieces of wood, with only a hoje in the middle for the 
axle tree. The body of the machine,, is composed of 
two bnmboos, meeting together at an angle between 
the necks of the two bullocks, by which the vehicle 
is drawn, and united by *a few crossing bars of the 
same useful material. It is supported at the angle by 
a bar which passes over the necks of the two animals; 


1 " You frequently see a ficlil, after one ploughing:, appear as green as, 
before j only a few scratches are perceptible. Here and there, more re¬ 
sembling the digging of a mole, than the work of a plough." Tennant’^ 
Ind. Beer. ii. 78. t ' 

* Ibid ISi, 87S. 
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and cruelly galls them i Tcl lessen*the friction between 
the wheel and axis, and save either his wretched cattle, 
or his own ears, the simple expedient of greasing his 
wheels, never suggested itself to the mind of a ryot of 
Hindustan. 1 EVen this wretched vehicle can seldom 
be employed for the'purposes of p husbandry, from the 
almost total want of t’oads. It is in back loads that 
the carriage of almost all the commodities of the 
country is performed ; and in many places the manure 
is conveyed to the fields in baskets on the backs of 
the women. 2 . 

Every thing which savours of ingenuity ; even the 
most natural results of common observation and good 
sense, are foreign to the agriculture of the Hindus. 
The advantages arising from the observation of the 
fittest season for sowing are almost entirely neglected. 
No attention was ever paid in Hindustan to the 
varieties of the grains; so as to select the best seed, 

or that fittest for particular situations. For restoring 

■ 

■ 

1 Tennant's Inti. Rccr. ii. 75- " You cannot, by any argument, prevail 
upon the listless owner tn save his ears, his cattle, or his cart, by lu¬ 
bricating it with oil. Neither his industry, his invenlion^tor his purse, 
would admit of this, eten though you could remove what is generally 
insurmountable—his veneration for ancient usage. If his forefathers 
drove a screeching hackery, posterity will not dare to violate the sanctity 
of cuslum by departing from their example. This is one instance of a 
thousand in which the invete&e prejudices of the Asiatics stand in the 
way of their improvement. and bid defiance equally to the exertions of 
the active, and the hopes of the benevolent.” Ibid. 76 . This charac¬ 
teristic mark of a rude people, a blind opposition to innovation, ia dis¬ 
played by persons among ourselves, as if it was the highest mark of 
wisdom and virtue.—The waggon wheels are one piece of solid timber 
like a millstone. Tavernier, in Harris, i. BIS. 

* Into Oude are imported a variety of glides of qommerce from the 
northern mountains, gold, copper, lead, muqjt, cow -tails, honey, pome¬ 
granate seeds, grapes, dried ginger, pepper, red-wood, linear, civet, 
red oary, wax, woollen cloths, wooden ware, and various fpccies of 
hawks, amber, rock-ashy assafeetida, glass toys. What is carried back 
is eariherit ware. All this commerce is carried upon the back) of men, 
or horses and goals. Ayeen Akberry, ii. 33. Buchanan's Journey, 
i- SO.), 434. Capt. Hardwiclir,*Aiiat. Res vi, 330, 
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book II. fruitfulness to a fielcl that*is,exhausted, no other ex- 
nAP ' B ' pedient is known, than suspending its’cultivation; 
when the weeds, with which it is always plentifully 
stored, usurp undivided dominion. Any such refine¬ 
ment as a fallow, or a rotation of crops, ,is far beyond 
the reach of a Hindu. The most irrational practice 
that ^ver found existence in tl'e agriculture of any 
nation, is general in India, that of sowing various 
species of seeds, mustard, flax, barley, wheat, millet, 
maize, and many others, which ripen at different in¬ 
tervals, all indiscriminately on the Same sjlot. As 
soon as the earliest of the crops is mature, the reapers 
are sent into the field, wh<5 pick oujt the stalks of the 
plant which is ripe, and tread down the rest with 
thria feet. This operation is repeated as each part of 
the product arrives at maturity, till the whole is 
separated from the ground. 

Though, during the dry season, there is an almost 
total failure of vegetables for the support of cattle; of 
which every’year'many are lost by famine, and the 
remainder reduced to the most deplorable state of. 
emaciatioiv and weakness; none but the ’most im¬ 
perfect means were ever imagined by the Hindu of 
saving part of the produce of the prolific season, 
to supply the wants of the .barren one. Hay is 
a commodity which it would not always be con¬ 
venient to make; but various kinds of pulse and 
millet might be produced at all seasons, and would 
afford the most important? relief to the cattle when 
the pasture grounds are bare. The horses themselves 
are often preserved alive by the grooms picking up 
the roots of the grfiss with a knife from the ditches 
aiid tanks. 1 

• 

< For this sketch of Hindu agriculture, thl chief authorities are, a 
short treatise, entitled “ Remarks on the Agriculture, &c. of Bengal 
Tennant's Indian Recreations, particularly the second volume ; and Dr, 
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The only circumstanca t(5 captivate’ the fancy of Hook ir. 
those Europehns, who were on the look out for sub- CllA -"' 8 - 
jects of praise, was the contrivance for irrigation. 
Reservoirs or excavations, known in India by the 
name of’tanks# were so contrived as to collect a large 
body of water in the’rainy season, whence it was 
drawn off in the season of drought for the i^flfesh- 
ment of the fields. These tanks appear to Save 
been at all times a principal concern of the govern¬ 
ment ; and when it is considered that almost the 
whole revenue of'the sovereign depended in each year 
upon the produce of the soil, and that the decay of 
the tanks ensured the decay of revenue, it is nob won¬ 
der that of such care and wisdom as the government 
any w here displayed, a large portion should appear*to " 


Buchanan's Journey through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar. After 
describing the wretched slate of agriculture in the neighbourhood of 
Scringapalam, Ur. Buchanan says; “I am afraid, however, that the 
reader, in perusing the foregoitig accounts, will have formed an opinion 
of the native agriculture still more favourable than it deserves. 1 have 
been obliged to use the English words pluughings, weeditigs, and 
hueings, to express operations somewhat similar, that are performed by 
the natives; and the frequent repetitious of these, mentioned in the 
accounts taken from the cultivators, might induce the reader to imagine 
that the ground was well wrought, and kept remarkably clean. Ouite 
the reverse, however, is the truth. Owing to the extreme imperfection 
of their implements, and want o[ strength in their cattle, a field, after 
six or eight ploughing^ has numerous small bushes remaining ns upright 
in it as before the labour, while the plough has not penetrated above 
three inches deep, aud has turned over no part of the soil. * * * The 
plough has neither coulter nor mould-board, to divide and to turn over 
the soil; and the handle gives the ploughman very little power to com¬ 
mand its direction. The other instruments are equally imperfect, and 
ar- more rudely formed than it was possible Tor my draughtsman to repre¬ 
sent. ’ Buchanan's Journey through Mysnrt?, See. i. In another 
place he says, " In every field there is more graft than corn. Notwith¬ 
standing the many ploughings, the fields are full of grass roots." , Ibid, 
p. 34V See also p. 15. Agriculture was almost universal among the 
American tribes. "Throughout a |] America, we scarcely meet with 
any natinn of hunters, which does not practise some species of cultiva¬ 
tion." Robertson’s America, ii. llj. The agriculture of the Peruvians 
was apparently superior to that of the Hindus. Ibid. iii. 341. 


f\ 
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HOOK II. have been bestowed upon i the tanks. In certain 
Cjap. b. D j accs i nU( ;|i care an d labour have been bestowed. 
But those authors were strangely mistaken who 
looked upon this as a proof of refined agriculture and 
great civilization. It is only in a’snpall number of 
instances, where the whole power of an extensive go- 
venynent, and that almost always Mahomedan, had 
been applied to the works of irrigation, that they are 
found on a considerable scale, or in any but the 
rudest state. In a country in which, without artificial 
watering, the crops would always be lost, 'the inge¬ 
nuity of sinking a hole in the ground, to reserve a 
supply of water, need not be considered as great. 1 


’Grenier (srr his Voyage in the Snulli Sea, p. 213, London edition, 
17IH)say», “Till' ancient Iiuli.ni* were extraordinary industrious in 
conveying the waive of the river* In Ihcir dwellings : there .ire still to be 
seen in many places utptednets of earth and of dry stones, carnal on and 
Itirmd olV vrry iiigcnimisly along the sides i»T hills, with an infinite 
number of windings, whirh allows that those people, as unpolished as 
thry werr, i cy well-understood the ail dt lei oiling ” There is some¬ 
thing indicative of no little art in the Hunting gardens anil lieltls which 
were on the lake nf Mexico. (Sec the Description in Clavigero, Hist. 
Mcx. bunlyui. sect. 23-) *Tlie rultiialinn uf their fields, cunsideting it 
was done, liy human, without the aid uf animal labour, was remarkable, 
■ml their produre surprising. (Ibid, sect 2 B.) The following passage 
from Garrilasso ile la Vega desertcs to be quoled as a monument of 
the labours nf the Peruvians in agriculture: "They drained all wet 
moors and fens, fur in that art they 14 Vre exrclk'iil, as is apparent by 
Ihcir wnrks which remain unto this dayAnd adso they were very in¬ 
genious in making aqueducts for carrying water into dry and scorched 
lands.*’ (lie explain* how careful they were to water both their corn 
lands and pasture.)*** " After they had made a provision of water, 
the next thing was to dress, and cultivate, and clear their fields of 
bushes and tress; and that they might with most advantage receive the 
water, they madr.them in a .quadrangular form ; those lands which were 
good on the side or liill% they levelled by certain alleys or walks which 
they made. To make these alleys they raised three walls of frieeed 
plotte, Tine before, aud one of each side, somewhat inclining inwards, so 
(hat they may more securely bear and keep ep Ihe weight of the earth, 
which is pressed and rammed down by inem, until it be raised to the 
height nf the wall. Then next to this walk they made another, some- 
thing shorter and less, kept np in thf same manner with its wall; until 
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To separate the grain from the stra\fr, the ancient book ii. 
method of trading with oxen has, in Hindustan, c " Ar ' e - 
given way to no improvement; and for the most part 
the corn is still ground in handmills by the women. 1 

Of the arts which at an early stage of, society ac- 
acquire the greatest excellence, one, as we have al¬ 
ready observed, is that of preparing brilliant trinkets 
for the ornament of the person. The Hindus cutrthe 
precious stones, polish them to a high degree of bril- 


at length they came to fake in the whole hill, levelling it by degrees in 
fashion of a ladder, one alley above the other. Where the ground was 
stony, they gathered up the stones, agd covered the barren soil with 
fresh earth to make their levels, that so no part of the ground isjiglu be 
lost. The first quadrangles were the largest, and as spacious as the situ¬ 
ation of the place could bear, some being of that length and breadth as 
were capable to receive a hundred, some two hundred, or three huinlred 
bushels of seed. Those of the second row were made narrower and 
shorter. * * * * In some parts they brought the channels of water 
from fifteen or twenty leagues distance, though it were only to improve 
a slip of a few acres of land, which was esteemed good corn ground.” 
Royal Commentaries nf Peru, part i. book \. eh. i. The Mercurio 
Peruano describes extensive works fur irrigation aitioug the Peruvians, 
of which the vestiges are still to be seen. Mercur. Peruano, viii. 38. 
Acosta tells us, (Nat. and Mor. Hist, book iii. eh. xviii.) " The 
Indians do drav? from these floods, that run from the mountains to the 
valleys and plains, many and great brooks to water their lands, which 
they usually do with such industry, as there are no better in Murcia, 
nor at Millan itself, the which is also the greatest and only wealth of the 
plains of Peru, and of many oihcj parts of the Indies.” 

1 Sonnerat, Voyag. liv. iii. eh! viii ; Tennant's Ind. Rccr. i. 302, 
The country of the Sseiks, a people confessedly barbarous, a well-in¬ 
formed author, Francklin, in his Memoirs of George Thomas, p. 05, 
66 , informs us, is highly cultivated, and their arts and manufactures are 
on a level with those of any other par^of India. Les Tartares du Da¬ 
ghestan ont une coulume qu'ils observant soigneusement; seavoir, que 
personne ne peut te maricr chez eux, avant que d'avoir, plante en un 
endroit marqud cent arbres fruitiers; ensorla qu’on trouve partout dam 
les monlaignea du Daghestan de grandes foretssl’arbres Auitiers. (Hist. 
Geneal. de Tatars, p. 313.) Zoroaster made the duties of agriculture 
part of his religion. “To sow grain with purity, is to fulfil thiTwhole 
extent of the law of the Mkzgleiesnans.” (Anquetil Zendav. ii.GlO.) The 
Heruli, and Lombards, in their native wilds, cultivated flax, " which 
•upposes,” says Gibbon, " property, agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce.” (Gibbon, vii. 270 ) 
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Jewellery 

* 

. Haney, and sel them nea'tly* in gold and silver. It 
B ' remains to be ascertained how much o'f civilization 
this faculty implies. So early as the time of Moses, 
the art of forming jewels had attained great perfection 
among the Jews. In the ephod of Aaron,’ and in 
the breast-plate of judgment, vgere precious stones set 
in gffld, with the names of the twelve tribes engraved 
on tTicrri. The account of these jewels, in the book 
of Exodus, suggests ideas of considerable magni¬ 
ficence. 1 Clavigero informs us, that the ancient 
Mexicans “set gems in gold and silver, and made 
most curious jewellery of great value. “In short,” 
says that author, “these sorts of .works were so ad¬ 
mirably finished, that even the Spanish soldiers, all 
stuTig as they were with the same wretched thirst 
for gold, valued the workmanship above the mate¬ 
rials.” 1 


' Exnd. rlij xxviii, "I look upon• engraving on fine stones," 
says (Jngiii'l, (Origin of Laws, pari ii. book ii. ch, ii. art. 3) “ as the 
■nosl remarkable cviilcnce of the rapid progress of the arts in some coun¬ 
tries. Tliis work supposes a number of discoveries, much knowledge, 
ami uuu-li experience.’' Ik adds in a note, " It must be agreed, 
that the ancient Peruviana, whose monarchy had not subsisted above 
three hundred and fifty years, understood perfectly well the working of 
perrimis stones, (llist. Gen. des Voyages, xiii. 578.)" Ibid. 

• Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, bookvii.sect. SI. Even the most rude of 
the American tribes seem not to have Been wiiltmy some knowledge of 
the nil of working the precious stones. M. de la Condaminc, speaking 
of llte green stones, found in some places bordering on the Amazons Ri¬ 
ver in South America, says (Voyage dans I'Inlericur de I'Ainerique Me* 
ridionnlc, p. 139), 11 La vcrild ess qu'cllcs ne different, ni en coulenr, 
ni cn ilurrld, du Jade Oriental j elles rcsistcnl a la lime, et on n'imagine 
pas par quel artifice les nneiens Amcricains out pu les tailler, et leur 
tlonner diverse* figures H'aniiTiaux, sans fer ni acier.”— In the same place, 
he mentions another phdhotnenon of the art of the ancient Ameiicans. 
“ Cc soul," says he, 11 des Emeraudes arrondies, pnlies, et percdcs de 
deux Irons coniqucs, diametralemcm opposes yir tin axe commun, telles 
qu'on en irouve encore aujourd'hui au Heron sur les bords de la Riviere 
de St. Jagn, dans la province d'Esmerajty, a quaranle lieues de Quito, 
avec divers aulres monumens dc I'iumlrie de ses aneiens habiuns." 
The Persians of the present day arc eminent lapidaries. Chardin, Voy. 
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When Europeans have campareQ tlis extreme im- book II. 
perfection, the scantiness and rudeness of the tools C|IAP ' B ~ 
by which the Hindu artist performs his task, with 
the neatness, and in some cases the celerity of the 
execution, they Rave frequently drawn an inference, 
the very reverse of that Which thg circumstances im¬ 
plied. This sort of fdtulty is no mark of high civil¬ 
ization. A dexterity in the use of its own imperfect 
tools is a common attribute of a rude society. 

Acosta, speaking of some remarkable instances of 
this species of talent in the natives of Mexico and 
Peru, says, “ Hereby we may judge, if they have any 
understanding, or be brutish; for my part, I think 
they pass us in those things whereunto they* apply 
themselves.” 1 Mr. Forster himself, whose adinpa- , 
tion was excited by the dexterity of the Hindus, af- > 
fords an instance in the rude person of a Russian 
peasant, which might have suggested to him an ap¬ 
propriate conclusion. ‘*At the distance,” says he, 

“ of a few miles from' Choperskoy, the driver of the 
carriage alarmed me by a report of the hinder axle 
being shattered ; an accident which gave me an op¬ 


en Perse, iii. 115.—Olivier says, " Ils taillent assn bien lea pirrres pre- 
cieuses, et les monter.t avec assez dc gout. Olivier, Voy, tic. v. 304, 
8rc. “ Al this place I had al^ opportunity of seeing their mode of 
smelling gold. Isaaen had purchased some gold in coming through 
Konkndoo, and here he had made it into a large ring. The smith made 
a crucible of common red clay, and dried it in the sun. Into this he 
put the gold, without any flux nr mixture whatever. lie then pul 
charcoal under it and over it; and*blowing the fire with the com¬ 
mon bellows of the country, soon produced such a heal as to bring the 
gold into a slate of fusion. He then made a small furrow iii the ground, 
into which he poured the melted gold. "When it wjs cold, lie look 
it up, and, healing it again, soon hammered it into a square bar. 
Then healing it again, he twisted it by means of two pair ofrpinceri 
into a sort of screw, and, lengthening nut the ends, turned them up, so 
as to form a massy and precious ring.” Mungo Park's Last Mission 
to Africa, p. 78. 

1 Acosta, Nat. and Mor. Hist, of ihe Indies, book vi. chap. viii. 
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book II. portunity of dbserving the dexterity of a Russian car- 
Cl)AP ' 8- penter in the use of the axe. Without the help, of 
any other tool, except ^ narrow chisel, to cut a space 
in the centre of it for receiving an iron bar jvhich 
supports the axle, and to pierce holes for the linch 
pins, he reduced in. two hours d piece of gross timber 
to t\je requisite form, and his' charge was one shil¬ 
ling* * 

But while dexterity in the use of imperfect tools 
is not a proof of civilization; a great want of inge¬ 
nuity and completeness in instruments and fr\achinery 

> Forster's Travels, ii. __Los habitans dc Kamschalka, d’une atu> 

pidild sans egalc k certains dgards, sont k d'autres d'une industric mer- 
veilleusc. S’agil-il ilc se faire des vtlemeiiB 1 leur adriresse en ce genre, 
dil Jpur Histnrien, surpasse celle des Europdcns. Helvetia!,it l’Ilommr, 
i. 304.—“ In general, the ingenuity of all their {the Otaheitans’) works, 
considering the tools they possess, is marvellous. Their cloth, clubs, 
fishing implements, canoes, houses, all display great skill; their mourn¬ 
ing dresses, their war head-dress and breast-plates, show remarkable 
taste : their adjustment of the different parts, the exact symmetry, the 
nicety of the joinimr, are admirable ; and it is astonishing how they 
can, with such ease ami quickness, drill holes in a pearl-shell with a 
shark’s tooth, and so fine as not to admit the point of a common pin.” 
Missionary Voyage, p. 330. Obserrc the same remarkable coincidence 
in palicncefrmlencss of tools, and neatness of execution* in the follow¬ 
ing description by lliibcrlsnu of the slate of the arts in Mexico. " The 
functions nf the mason, the weaver, the goldsmith, the painter, and of 
several other crafts, were carried on by different persons. Each was 
regularly inslrtirlcil in his calling. Tu.it alone his industry was con¬ 
fined ; and, by assiduous application to Rne object, |pgelher with the per¬ 
severing patience peculiar to Americans* their artisans attained to a 
degree of iicalnrss ami perfection in work, far beyond what could have 
been exacted from the rude tools which they employed. Their vari¬ 
ous productions were brought into commerce; and by the exchange of 
them in the staled markets held in the cities, not only were their mutual 
wants supplied, in such orderly intercourse as characterizes an iinpif|g|d 
■tale nr society, but their industry wbs daily rendered persevering and 
inventive." llciVnsnnVlliji. nf America, iii. 280. Voltaire has a pas¬ 
sage on this subject tvlrich shows philosophical discernment. " Il-y-a 
dans rnomine un insliuet dc niechanique qUe nous vovons produire 
lous let jours dc iris grands effcls, dans tfcs’ homines fort grosriers. 
On voit des machines inrenldes par les habitans des monlagnes du Tirol 
et des Vosges, qui clonnent les lavans," Voltaire, Essai sur les Menus 
et 1’Esprii des Nations, lnirod. p. 3 s. 


1 
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is a strong indication of > the reverse; »nor would it book ii. 
be easy to point out any single circumstance, which CuA ' 1 8 ’ 
may be taken as a better > index of the degree 
in which the benefits of civilization are any where 
enjoyed,.than (he* state of the tools and machinery of 
the artists. All European visitor have been vehe¬ 
mently struck with tile rudeness of the tools ,and 
machinery used by the people of Hindustan. 1 Son- 
nerat, one of those travellers who have surveyed the 
state of the arts in that country, with the greatest 
attention find the most enlightened eyes, informs us, 
that with his hands, and two or three tools, the Hindu 
artisan has to perform that kind of task about which 
with us a hundred tools would be employed. 3 “ When 
the rudeness of the tools,” says Mr. Forster, “ with 
the simplicity of the process, is examined, the degree 
of delicacy which the artizans have acquired in their 
several professions must challenge a high admira¬ 
tion.” 11 Fryer, speaking of the mode in which coral 
is cut, says, “ The tools of the workman were more 
to be wondered at than his art; his hands and feet 

■ 3 

' Craufurd’s Sketches, p. 33B, 1st ed. 

1 Sonnerat, Voy. liv. iii, chap. viii. "The Indian carpenter knows 
no other tools than the plane, the chisel, the wimble, a hammer, and a 
kind of hatchet. The earth serves him for a bench, and his foot for a 
holdfast. He is a month in performing what our workmen will do 
in three days. Even”after instruction he will not adopt our method of 
sawing. Placing his wood between two beams fixed in the ground, 
and sitting on a bench, a man employs three days, with one saw, to 
make a plank, which would cost our yeople an hour’s work.’’ Ibid. 

Among the Birmans the state of the more necessary and useful aru 
seems to be fully as much advanced as among the Hindus: In not a few 
eases more so. (See Mr. Symc'i Embassy, in Ava.) The waggnni 
more neat and coramodioua than the cluoryy gaurrat or carts of 
India. 

J Forster’s Travels, i. Si. “ Their artificers,” says Slavorinns, w Work 
with so little apparatus, 'and so few instruments, that an European 
would be astonished at their neatness and expedition.” Slavorinus, 

Voy. p. 4 IS. See to the same purpose, Tennant, Indian Recreations, i. 

301 , 301, 303 . 
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Fine Arts 

II. being all the vice* and the other tools unshapen bits 
8 ‘ of iron." 1 * , 

In the mode in which the Hindu artisans, of almost 
all descriptions, perform their work, is observed a 
circumstance, generally found amohg ( a rude people, 
and no where else.. The carpenter, the blacksmith, 
the brazier, even the goldsmitfi and jeweller, not to 
Bpcgic of others, produce not their manufacture, as in 
a refined state of the arts, in houses and workshops of 
their own, where the accommodations requisite for 
them can best be combined: they repair for each 
job, with their little budget of tools, to the house of 
the man who employs them, and there perform the 
service for which they are called.* 11 

.With regard to the fine arts, a slight sketch will 
suffice. Hardly by any panegyrist is it pretended 

> Fryer's Travels, lei. iii. chap. iii. They cut diamonds, he says, willi 
a mill turned by men, the siring reaching, in manner of nur culler’s 
wheels, to lesser that arc in a flat press, where under steel wheels dia¬ 
monds are fastened, find with its own bor't are worn into what cut the 
artist pleases. Ibid. 

* The blacksmith goes from place to place, carrying his tools with 
him. Beitde his forge anil his little furnace, a stone sesves for an ant il, 
and his whole apparatus consists of a pair of pincers, a hammer, a 
mallei, and a 61c. They have tint attained the art of polishing gold and 
silver, nr of working gold in different colours. The goldsmith goes 
about with his tools, like the blacksmith. Sonnerat, Voy. liv. iii- chap, 
viii. Tile workmen in gold and silver are frequently only little hoys, 
who sit every tiny in the bazaar or market, wailiflg till they are called, 
when they go to your house, with their implements id a little basket, 
consisting of a very small anvil, a hammer, a pair of bellows, a few 
files, and a pair of pincers; a chaffing dish, or pan of embers, is then 
given to him, with a model of what is to be made, and the material. 
He then sets about hfl work in the open air, qpd performs it with dis¬ 
patch and ingenuity, • Other tradesmen go to your home in the saute 
nianrin, the rfioemakfr and tailor. Stavnrinns, Voy. p. 41'.’. It is re¬ 
markable how exactly this description of the state of the arts among the 
IlindKI tallies with that among thirPersians- Chardin informs us that 
every where in Persia, the artisans of all^esariplions go to work in the 
houses or those who employ them—that iRry perform their work with 
the poorest apparatus, and, comparing the tools with the work, to a 
surprising degree of pcrfixtion. Chlrdin, Voy. cn Perse, ii:. gtj. , 
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that the sculpture, the painting, the' music of the book ij. 
Hindus are in a . state beyond that in which they Cbai '- 8 - 
appear in early stages of society. The merely me- 
chaniqal part, that for which the principal requi¬ 
sites ar& time, and patience, the natural produce of 
rude ages when labouf is of little value, is often exe¬ 
cuted with great neatness; and surprises by the idea 
of the difficulty overcome. In the province of geffius 
and taste, nothing -but indications of rudeness ap¬ 
pear. The productions are not merely void of at¬ 
traction : they are unnatural, offensive, and not un- 
frequently disgusting. “ The Hindus of this day,” 
says Mr. Foster, “ have a slender knowledge of the 
rules of proportion, and none of perspective. They 
^are just imitators, and correct workmen, but they * 
possess merely the glimmerings of genius.” 1 “ The 
style and taste of the Indians,” says Paulini, “ are 
indeed extremely wretched; but they possess a won¬ 
derful aptitude for imitating the arts and inventions 
of the Europeans, as soon as the method lias been 
pointed out to them.” 3 Major Rennel himself in¬ 
forms ys, that the imitative or fine arts were Hot car¬ 
ried to the height even of the Egyptians, much less 
of the Greeks and Romans, by the Hindus; that 
like the Chinese they made great progress in seme of 
the useful arts, hyt scarcely any in those of taste. 3 

“ In India,” says Sonnernt, “ as well as among all 
the people of the East, the arts have made little or 
no progress. All the statues we see in their temples 
are badly designed and worse executed.” *- We have 
the testimony of 3Ir. Hodges, which to thy point at 
least is a high testimony, that the sculpture in the 


1 Fomer’i Travel*, i. 80 . * Bartolomeo'* Travel*, book i. chip. vii. 

* Rcnnel'i Memoir, p. uii. ’.Sooner*!, Voy. lir. iii. ch. viii. 
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book II. pagodas, of Hindustan is "all* very rude. 1 In the de- 

Chap, a. scr iption of a temple of Siva, at Hullybedu in Mysore, 
Dr. Buchanan says, “ Us walls contain a very ample 
delineation of Hindu mythology; which, in the re¬ 
presentation of human or animal forms, is as desti¬ 
tute of elegance as usual; butTsomeof the foliages 
possess great neatness. It much exceeds any Hindu 
building that I have seen elsewhere.” 2 

Whatever exaggeration we may suppose in the 
accounts which the historians of Mexico and Peru 
have given us of the works of sculpture ito the new 
world, the description of them will not permit us to 
conclude that they were 'many degrees inferior to the 
productions of Hindustan. Clavigero says, “ The 
Mexicans were more successful in sculpture than in 
painting. They learned to express in their statues 
all the attitudes and postures of which the human body 
is capable; they observed the proportions exactly; 
and could, when necessary, execute the most deli¬ 
cate and minute strokes with the chisel. The works 
which they executed by casting of metals were in 
still imJl’e esteem. The miracles they ■ produced of 
this kind would not be credible, if, besides the testi¬ 
mony of those who saw them, curiosities in numbers 


' Hodges’ Travels in India. Mr. Hedges says, " I am concerned 
1 cannot pay so high a compliment to the art or srulpture among the 
Hindoos ns is usually paid by many ingenious authors who write on the 
religion of Bramah. Considering these works, as I do, with the eyes 
of an artist, they are only to lie (tarallded with the rude essays of the 
ingenious Indians I have met with in Otaheite, and on other islands in 
the South Seas" p. 26. '.He adds in the nest page, that in point of 
carving' lhatls, the mere wreianira/ part, the ornaments in the Hindu 
tgmjdeeare often beautiful. In another passage, too, p. 1SI, he speaks 
again of the same mechanical nicely, the peculiar sharpness of the cut 
in Hiudu carvings. See to the same purpose, Tennant's Indian Recr. 
i. 899- 

» Buchanan, Journey through Mysore, Are. til. 3gl. 
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of this nature, had not* bhen sent from Mexico to book ii, 
Europe.” 1 ’ Chap. b. 

The progress was similar as we might presume, 
in the sister art pf painting. The Hindus copy with 
great exactness, even from nature. By consequence 
they draw portraits, Both of individuals and of groups, 
with a minute likeness; but peculiarly devdld of 
grace and expression. Their inability to exhibit the 
simplest creations of the fancy, is strongly expressed 
by Dr. Tennant, who says, “ The laborious exact¬ 
ness with’which they imitate every feather of a bird, 
or the smallest fibre on the leaf of a plant, renders 
them valuable assistants in drawing specimens of 
natural history ; but farther than this they cannot 
advance one step. If your bird is to be placed on a / 
rock, or upon the branch of a tree, the draughtsman 
is at a stand ; the object is not before him; and his 
imagination can supply nothing.” 9 In one remark¬ 
able circumstance their painting resembles ^hat of all 


' Clavigero, Hist. Mex. book vii. sect. 50. He adds, " The works or 
gulil and silver Sfcnt in presents from the conqueror Cortez to Charles V. 
filled the goldsmiths of Europe with astonishment, who, as several 
authors of that period attest, declared that they were altogether inimit¬ 
able. The Mexican founders made, both of gold and silver, the most 
perfect images of natural hocliea. They made a fish in this manner, 
which had its scale^ alternately, the one of silver and the other of 
gold, a parrot with a inoveatfle head, tongue, anil wings, and an ape 
with a moveable head and feet, having a spindle in its hand in the 
altitude of spinning.” Ibid. Garcilassn tells us, " that the Peruvians 
framed many figures of men anil woman, of birds of ihe air, and fishes 
of the sea ; likewise of fierce animals, such as tigers, lions and bears, 
foxes, dogs, cals; in short, all creatures whatsoever known amongst 
them, they cast and moulded into true and liatural figures of the same 
shape and form of those creatures which they re(Jrcsenicd. They coun¬ 
terfeited the plants and wall-Aowers so well, that being on ihasssWt 
they seemed to be natural; the creatures which were shaped on the 
walls, such as lizards, butterflies, snakes, and serpents, some crawling 
up and some down, were so artificially done, that they seemed natural, 
and wauled nothing but motion." f Hook vi. chap, i.) 

• Tennant's Ind. Rec, i. vgg. 
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Chap. B 


other nations who have made but a small progress in 
_ the arts. They are entirely without a knowledge of 
perspective, and by consequence of all those finer and 
nobler parts of the art of painting,, which have per¬ 
spective for'their requisite basis. 1 > 

c 

> Dt-Tennant, at the place cited above, supports his own authority, 
by quoting the following passage of Sonnerat: “ La peinture chez les 
Indiensest, et sera toujours, dans l’enfance; its trouvent admirable un 
tableau chargd dc rouge et de bleu, et dont les personages sont vdtus d ’or. 
Ils n'entcndent point le clair obscur, n'arrondissent jamais les objets, et 
ne savent pas les mettre en perspective j en uq mot, leurs meilleures 
peintures ne sont (|ite de mauvaises enfumincures.” (Voyages aux 
Jndes, i. go ) The Indian pictures, says Mandelsloe, are more remark¬ 
able for their diversity of colours, than any exactness of proportion. 
Harris'Collect, of Voy. i. How exactly doci this correspond with the 
description which Chardin gives us or the state of the same art among 
th^Persians? En Perse les arts, tant liberaux que mechaniques, sont 
en general presque lous rudes et bruts, en comparaison de la perfection 

ou I'Europe les a portCs.Us enlendent fort mat le dessein, ne 

sachant rien faire au naturel; et ils n’ont aucune connoissanee de la 

perspective.Pour ce que de la plalte-pcinture, il est vrai que 

cs visages qu'ils representent sont assez reascniblans; ils les tirent 
d'ordinaire dq profit,.parte que ce sont cenx qu'ils font le plus ais£ment; 
ils les font aussi de trois quarts: niais pour les visages en plain ou de 
front, ils y reussissent fort mat, n'enteudant pas it y donnerles ombres. 

Ils ne saigoienl Former une altitude et une posture. 

Leur pinrenu cst fin et delicat, ctleur peinture vive et cclatantc. 11 Taut 
attribuer it l'air du pays la bc.iuil des couleurs. Voy. en Perse, iii. SB*. 
La peinture est encore au berccau: les Persans n'nnt fait aucun progres 

dans cet art.En general, leur maniire du faire ressemble un peu 

& celle lies Cliinois: leur drssin est tres intorrert; ils ne connaissent 

pas la perspective; ils nc savent pas employe* lus ombres. 

Cependant on voil sorlir de leurs mains des onrrages assez jolis; ils 
peignenl assez bien les flours et les oiseaux de fanlaisie; ils reussissent 
dans let arabesques; ils emploient tres bien 1'or; ils font de ires beaux 

vernix.l-ei couleurs qhe les Persans emploient, et qu'ils font 

rux-mfmes, ont Innt I’rclai, toute la snliditf, qu'on peui desirer. Ce 
snnt eux qui nous nnt fiyt connaltre I’oulremir. (Olivier, Voyage, v. 
SOL.) It is ramarkablf to find the state of the fine arts in China so 
exact ly the same. ■* Quniquc les C'hinois ayent une passion rxlraor- 
Ji finite |>our tons les ouvmges de peioture, et que leurs temples en soient 
ornez, on nc |ieut ricu voire neanmnins de plus borni el de mnins 
rcgulier. Ils ne syavent point menaget*les ombres d'un tableau, ni 

meler ou adnurir les couleurs.Ils nc sont pas plus heureux dans 

la sculpture, et ils n'y objervent nl ordre, ni proportions. (Le Gentil. 
Voyage, ii. ill.) The painting of the Mexicans stems to have had 
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It is anomalous and'soniewhat surprising that the BOOK II. 
music of thtf Hindus should be so devoid of all excel- CaAI ’' B ~ 
lence. As music is, in its origin, the imitation of the 
tones of passion; and is most naturally employed for 
the expression of passion, in rude age*, when the 
power of expressing’it by articulate language is the 
most imperfect; simple melodies, and these •often 
highly expressive and affecting, are natural t" un¬ 
cultivated tribes. It was in the earliest stage of civi¬ 
lization, that Orpheus is fabled to have possessed the 
power of working miracles by his lyre. Yet all 
Europeans, even those who are the most disposed to 
eulogize the attainments of the Hindus, Unite in de¬ 
scribing the music of that people, as impleading, and 
void both of expression and art. Dr. Tennant, fWio * 
founds his testimony, both on his own, and other 
people’s observation, says: “If we are to judge ' 
merely from the number of instruments, and the 
frequency with which, they apply them, the Hindoos 
might be regarded as considerable proficients in music, 
yet has the testimony of all strangers deemed it * 

equally imperfect as the other arts. Theif warlike 
instruments are rude, noisy, and inartificial: and in 


the same perfections and imperfections with that of these eastern nations. 
The colours, ltoberwon (iii. 27a} informs us, ivere remarkably bright, 
but laid on without any art, and without any regard to light and shade, 
or the rules of |>erspeclive. Clavigero, though the skill of the Mexi¬ 
cans in painting is not one of the points for which he most highly 
admires them, says, " We have seeh, among the ancient paintings, 
many portraits of the kings of Mexioo, in which, besides the singular 
beauty of the colours, the proportions were most accurately observed.’' 
(Hist. Mcx. book vii. sect. 49 .) " Lei Atexicains," jpys Humboldt, 
" ont conserve un go&l particular pour la peinfureet pour fart de sculp- 
ter en pierre el en bois. On est 6toon£ de voir oe qu'ili executed-«veo 

un mauvais couirau, el sur lea bois les plus durs.lls montrcnl 

beaucoup d'apiilude pour I’fttercise des arts d’imilalion ; ill en deploient 
one plus grande encore pour les art* puremenl mecaniqut*. Cette ap¬ 
titude deviendra un jour Ires precieuse, See." Humboldt, Euai Poli¬ 
tique sur Ic Royaumc de la Nouvelle Espagne, p. 9. 
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BOOK II. temples, those employed for .the purposes of religion 
Chap, b. are mana |r e d apparently on the same principle; for, 
in their idea, the most pleasant and harmonious, is 
that which makes the loudest noise,.” 1 After a de¬ 
scription of the extreme rudeness of the instruments 
of music of the people of Sumhhulpoor, Mr. Motte 
says, The Rajah’s band always put me in mind of 
a nulhber of children coming from a country fair.” 3 

■Indian Bee. i.300.—Cei peuples n'ontaucune idee des accords. Leui 
chant commence par nn bourdonnement snurd et fort baa, .apres lequel 
ill eclatent. Anquetil Dupcrron, Voyage aux Indes Orientales, Zeri- 
d a vesta, i. xxvi. Even Sonnerat himself informs us, that their music 
is bad, and their songs destitute of harmony. Voyages aux Indes, liv. 
iii. chap. viii. 1 

* Mone’s.Journey to Orissa, (Asiat. An. Regist. i. Miscellaneous 
Trace, p. 77 .) “ Thcir’ideas of music, if we may judge from their 

practice, arc barbarous.” Orme'B Hist. Milit, Trans, i. 3- The follow¬ 
ing passage from Garrilasso de la Vega is an important document in the 
history of music. It exhibits more nakedly the fact respecting its 
urigin, than, perhaps, any other written monument; and it proves at 
the same lime the power of expression which the art had attained. 
" In music," says he,the Peruvians arrived to a certain harmony in 
which the In3ians of Colla did more particularly excel, having been 
the inventors of a certain pipe made of canes glued together, every one 
of which having a different note of higher and lower, in the manner of 
organs, maife a pleasing music by the dissonancy uf sounds, the treble, 
tenor, and bnssr, exactly corresponding, and answering to each other ; 

with these pipes they often played in concert.They had also 

other pipes, which were flutes with four or five stops, like the'pipes of 
shepherds; with these they played not in concert, but singly, and tuned 
them to sonnets, which they composed in metre, the subject of which 
was love, and the passions which arise from the favours or displeasures 

of a mistress.Every song was set to its proper tune; for two 

songs of different subjects could not correspond with the same air, by 
reason that the music which the gallant made on his flute was designed 
to express the satisfaction or discontent of his mind, which were not so 
intelligible, perhsps, by the words, as by the melancholy or cheerful¬ 
ness of the tunerwhich he played. A certain Spaniard, one night late, 
encountered sn Indian woman in the streets of Cozco, and would have 
bnJOgltt her back to his lodgings r bnt she cried out, < For God’s sake, 
sir, let me go, for that pipe which you hear in yonder tower calls me 
with great passion, and I cannot refuse ihC summons; for love con¬ 
strain! me to go, that l may be his wife, and he my husband.’ The 
song* which they composed of their ware, and grand achievements, 
wen: never set to the airs of their Uute, being too grave and serious to 
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As the talent of the Hinclus for Accurate imitation, BOOK II. 
both in the manual and ’in some of the refined arts, C “ A *' 8 ‘ 
has excited much attention; and been sometimes 
regarded as no mean proof of ingenuity and mental 
culture,,it is pecfessary to remark, that there are few 
things by which the rude state of society is more uni¬ 
formly characterized.* It is in reality the natural 
precursor of the age of invention; and disappear or 
at least ceases to make a conspicuous figure, when the 
nobler faculty of creation comes into play. Garcilasso 
de la Vega, who quotes Bias Valera, in his support, 
tells us that the Peruvian Indians, “ if they do but 
see a thing, will imitate it so exactly, without being 
taught, that they become better artists #ud mecha¬ 
nics than the Spaniards themselves.” 1 s 


be intermixed with the pleasures and sofmestses of lore j Tor these were 
only sung at their principal festivals when they rnmmrinnraled their 
victories and triumphs." lloyal Comment, bnuk ii. ch. xiv. " Tile 
accounts of twenty-two centuries ago represent the Indians as a people 
who stood very high in point of civilization : but to jujjge from their 
ancient monuments, they had not carried the imitative arts to any thing 
like the degree of perfection attained by the Greeks and Unmans j or 
cvt.i by the Egyptians. Both the Hindoos and the Chinese appear to 
have carried the arts just to the point requisite fur useful purposes; but 
never to have approached the summit of perfection, as it respects taste 
or boldness of design.” Kennel's Memoir, Introd. p, xxii. Our latest 
informants are the most intelligent. Mr. Ward (Inlrnd. p. Ixii.) assures 
us, “ whatever may have been ^he case in other countries, idolatry in 
this has certainly no* contributed to carry the arts of painting or sculp¬ 
ture to any perfection. The Abbd Dubois (p. 463) observes, " that 
the ornamental arts, such as painting, instrumental music, and the 
like, are extremely low in estimation. Hardly any but the low tribe 
of the Mushiers exercise the first of thltse ; and music is nearly confined 
to the barbers and Pariahs; instrumental music wholly so. The small 
encouragement these two arts receive is, no doubt, owing to the little 
progress they have made. In painting, nothing can bg seen but mere 
daubing, set off with bright colours and extravagant glare. And 
though all Hindus are great lovers of music, introducing it l....f*all 
their civil and religious ceremonies, yet I can vouch that it is dill in 
iu infancy." * 

1 Royal Comment, part ii- book ii. chap. xxx. Frezier (Voyage to the 
South Sea, p. 263) says of the same people, *■ They hare a genius fiu 
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Chap. 8. 


Sir William Jorfes, in. pompous terms, remarks: 
" The Hindus are said to have boasted, of three in¬ 
ventions, all of which ( indeed are admirable; the 
method of instructing by apologues; the depimal 
scale; and the game of chess, on which they have 
some curious treaties.” 1 As the game of chess is a 
species of art, the account of'it seems to belong to 
this-ploce; and as it has been -rated high among the 
proofs of the supposed civilization of the Hindus, we 
must see what it really imports. Though there is 
no evidence that the Hindus invented tlie game, 
except their own pretensions, which as evidence are 
of very little value, it is by no means improbable. 
The invention of ingenious games is a feat most com¬ 
monly displayed by nations in their rude condition. 
It is prior to the birth of industry, that men have the 
strongest need for games, to relieve them from the 
pain of idleness: at that period they arc most ad¬ 
dicted to gaining; bestow upon it the greatest por¬ 
tion of time; an'd most intensely fix upon it all their 
faculties. It is, in fact, the natural occupation and 
resource,of a rude mind, whenever destitute of the 


arts, and are good at imitating what they set, but very poor at in¬ 
vention.” 

t See the Discourse, Asiatic Researches, !. 4SQ. 11 Invented apo¬ 
logues I” as well might he tell us they irvented language, And the 
« decimal irate!" as if they were the only nation that had ten fingers I 
or, as if most nations had not been led, by the simple and very natural 
process of counting by the fingers, to denominate and distinguish num¬ 
bers by comparison with that sum I The Scandinavians, Mallet infnrma 
us, counted up the unities to twelve, and denouaioaud higher numbers 
by coMMitou with twelve, .which, he justly lajtilrlu, is preferable to 
ten, A wing more divisible into fractions. MfM$t, In trod. Hist. Dcn- 
Dtftrk, vo l. i. chap. xiii. The Swedes and Icelanders, as well as Scotch, 
npfl^^uenioriul of this in their great hundred. From Mr. Park we 
gkln that some of the negro tribes in Ajfica counted only five, the 
Ibudber of fingers on one of the hands, and then doubled; thus, in¬ 
stead of six, they said five and one; seven, five and two, Ac. Park's 
Travels in Africa, pe|7. 
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motives to industry. Tbe 'valuable ahd intelligent BOOK II. 
historian of Ohili observes of a tribe, but a few re- Clup - ®* 
movps from the savage state; “ If what the cele- 
brated Leibnitz asserts is true, that men have never 
discovered greater talents than in the invention or the 
different kinds of gamfes, the Araucanians may justly 
claim the merit of not* being in this respect inferior 
to other nations. Their games are very numerous, 
and for the most part very ingenious; they are di¬ 
vided into the sedentary and gymnastic. It is a 
curious fafct, and'worthy of notice, that among the 
first is the game of chess, which they call comican, 
and which has been jcnown to them from time imme¬ 
morial. The game of quechu, which they esteem 
highly, has a great affinity to that of backgammon, • 
but instead of dice they make use of triangular pieces 
of bone marked with points, .wlritfh they throw with 
a little hoop or circle, supported by two pegs," 1 

< Molina, Civil Hist, or Chili, book ii. chap x. The Pftslans claim 
the invention of this game; and as their game is radically different from 
that of the Hindus, it is prnbable they are both inventions. See Chardin, 

Vo). ui Perse, id. 62 . Gibbon, vii. 276 , marks a fact in thifnarrative . 

of Paul Diaconus, expressive of the manners of the Heruli: Dum ad 
tabulam ludcret, while he played at draughts, says Gibbon; but he 
might as well have said chess; for the word as much expresses the 
•ue as the other: And we know that, ampng the Scandinavians, a 
game very clnsely resembling chtA was known. The ancient chroni¬ 
cles of the Scandinavians frequently present us with young warriurs 
endeavouring to acquire the good opinion of their mistresses by boast¬ 
ing of their accomplishments, such as thtir ikill at chtts, their dexterity 
in swimming and skating, their talents in poetry, and their knowing all 
the stars by their names. Mallet, Introd. Hist. Denmark, chap. xiii. 

Mr. Barrow informs us that the chess of the Chinese is totally different 
from that both of the Hindus and Persians. ‘Travels in China, p. I AS. 

It has been therefore probably, in each of thole caies, a separate in¬ 
vention. The idea that chess was invented by the Hindus was. 9 
believe, first started by Hyde (de Rclig. Vet. Pen. ii, 1 .), and thereafter 
it has been taken for granted. s The curious reader may see an interesting 
description of a game at cheas by four Brahmens, in Moor's Hist, nf 
Cap;. Liitle's Detachment, p. 139. That there are books in India con¬ 
taining the doctrine of chess proves nothing. There are books in Ice- 
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BOOK II. Though ttfe Hindus ■kiyew the art of making s 
Ch * f ' 8l species of rude glass, which was manufactured into 
trinkets and ornaments for the women, they had 
never possessed sufficient ingenuity to apply it to the 
many useful purposes to which it i& so admirably 
adapted. In few climates is glass in windows more 
conducive to comfort than that of Hindustan; yet 
thP Hindus had never learnt to afford this accom¬ 
modation to themselves. Of its adaptation to optical 
purposes they were so ignorant, that they were as¬ 
tonished and confounded at the effects of *a common 
spy-glass. They are unable to construct furnaces 
sufficiently powerful to melt either European glass, 
or cast iron. 1 


hntlie, on the art of poetry, but the Icelanders were not the inventors 
of poetry. • 

1 “ Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore, Sec. iii. 370 . Dr.Tennant 
says ; " Before ihc arrival of the Europeans, there was not a house in 
all India furnished with glass windows; even at present, when glass is 
so common here, 1 believe none nf the natives have availed themselves 
nf so obvious a remedy. Glass is considered by the Europeans as an 
indispensable requisite in the construction nf every Bungalow at the 
upper stations: they have even introduced the use of it into the camp. 
Several ofliccrs carry, on their march, a frame or glass, which they fix 
in the windward dour nf their tents, during the hot winds, should the 
service call them into the held at that season ” Indian Recreations, i. 
325. Sec, too, Voyage aux lndcs^ par le P. Pauli ni, ii. 403, 404. 
The Jews first discoirred the art of •snaking glass. Taeiti Hist. lib. v. 
cap. vii.; Plin. lib. v. cap. xix; also, lib. xxxvl cap. xxvi.; Strabo, 
lib. xvi. j Josephus, Wars or the Jews, ii. 19 . The Hindus seem to be 
considerably behind the perfection which the, Japanese have attained in 
the use I u I arts. " As to all »orl| of handicrafts,” says Kxntpfer, “ either 
curious nr useful, they are so fur from haring occasion for masters, that 
they rather exceed all other nations in ingenuity and neatness of work¬ 
manship, particularly in brass, gold, silver, copper. What skill they 
have in workitig and tampering of irnn, is evident by the goodness and 
Hotness or their arms. No nation in the East is so dexterous and in¬ 
genious, in making, carving, graving, gilding nf servaas, which is a par¬ 
ticular kind of a precious,'blackish metal, made artificially ora mixture 
of copper with a little gtild. They weave silken stuff so fine, so neat 
and equal, that they are inimitable even to the Chinese.'’ Kempfer, 
Hilt, of Japan, Appendix, p. 62 . 
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In almost every manufacture, and certainly as a book ii. 
manufacturing" people in general, the Hindus are v lup ~ 8l 
inferior to the Chinese. Yet fiir William Jones says 
of that latter people; “ Their mechanical arts have 
nothing in them characteristic of a particular family; 
nothing which any set of men, in a»country so highly 
favoured by nature, might not have discovered and 
improved .” 1 The partialities, which it was so nniCli 
his nature to feel, prevented him from perceiving how 
much less entitled to any kind of admiration were the 
arts of another pedple, whom he had adopted it as a 
business to eulogize. 

B 

■ Works of Sir W. Jones, Discourse on the Chinese. 
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ciiap. ix.' 


Literature. 

As the knowledge of what conduces to the augmen¬ 
tation of human enjoyment and'the diminution of 
human misery, is the foundation of all improvement 
in the condition of human life; and as literature, if 
not synonymous with that knowledge, is its best 
friend and its inseparable companion, the literature 
of any people is one of the sources from which the 
surest inferences may be drawn with respect to their 
civilization. 

The first literature is poetry. Poetry is the lan¬ 
guage of*the passions, and men feel, before they spe¬ 
culate. The earliest poetry is the expression of the 
feelings, by which the minds of rude ‘men are the 
most powerfully actuated. Before the invention of 
writing, men are directed also to the use of versifi¬ 
cation by the aid which ife affords to the memory. 
As every thing of which tfie recollection is valuable 
must be handed down by tradition, whatever tends 
to make the tradition accurate is of corresponding 
importance. No contrivance to this end is com¬ 
parable to verse; which preserves the ideas, by pre¬ 
serving tjie very "words. In verse not only the 
few historical facts are preserved, to which the 
curiosity of a rude age attaches itself, but in verse 
are promulgated the maxim? of religion, and the 
ordinances of law. Even alter the noble art of 
writing is known, the habit of consigning to verse 
1 
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every idea, destined for permanency,'continues, till cer- BOOK II. 
tain new step* are effected in the intellectual career. 1 Ch * p ' 

At this first stage the literature of the Hindus has ~ 
always remained. The habit of expressing every 
thing in verse v a habit which urgent necessity im¬ 
poses upon a people unacquainted with the use of 
permanent signs, and Vhich the power of custom 
upholds, till after a.certain progress in improvement, 
even among those to whom permanent signs are 
known; we trace among the Hindus to the present 
day. All* their compositions, with wonderfully few 
exceptions, are in verse. For history they have only 
certain narrative pqems, which depart from all re¬ 
semblance to truth and nature; and have evidently 
no farther connexion with fact than the use of certain . 
names, and a few remote allusions. Their laws, like 
those of rude nations in general, are in verse. Their 
sacred books, and even their books of science, are in 
verse; and what is more wonderful still, their very 
dictionaries. 2 ' ‘ • 

1 “ ! t was lorfg before mankind knew the art of writing p but they 
very early invented several methods lo supply, in a good measure, that 
want The method most commonly used was, to compose their his¬ 
tories in verse, and sing them. Legislators made use of ibis expedient 
to consign and hand down to posterity their regulations. The first laws 
of all nations were composed in Vfcrse, and sung. Apollo, according to 
a very ancient tradition, was one of the first legislators. The same tra¬ 
dition says, that he published his laws to the sound of his lyre, that is 
lo say, that he had set them to music. We have certain proof that the 
first laws of Crtecc were a kind of sqpgs. The laws of the ancient 
inhabitants of S|iain were .verses which they sung. Tuiston was re¬ 
garded by the Germans as their first lawgiver. .They said he put his 
laws into verses and songs.. This ancient enstom was long kept up by 
several nations,'’ Goguet’s Origin of Laws, a SB. 9te the various 
authorities there quoted. ' The laws of the Druids were in verse. 

Henry, Hist, of Great Britain, i. 313. 

a «* Le Dictionnaire Ama^sinha est ecrit en vers Sanscrit, comine 
tous lei inciens livres, el n'est pas divisd par chapitres comme les noires, 

mais par classes de noma.ainsi-claisc Svarggauargga, c'esl k 

dire elasse dcs noma qui appartiennent aucisl; Mantuehavargga, de 
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book ii. There is scarcely any point connected with the 

_5 h * f ‘ 9 ' state of Hindu society, on which the epirit of exag- 
’ geration and enthusiasm has more signally displayed 
itself than the poetry of the Hindus. Among those 
whose disposition was more to admire than explore, 
scarcely any poetry has been 'regarded as presenting 
higher claims to admiratioif. Among the Hindus 
there are two great poems, the Ramayan, and the 
Mahabarat, which are long narratives, or rather 
miscellanies, in verse, and which their admirers have 
been puzzled whether to denominate histories, or 
epic poems. By the Hindus themselves, they are 
moreover regarded as books of religion ; nay farther, 
as books of law; and in the Digest which the Brah¬ 
mens, under ti^e authority of the British government, 
have recently compiled, the text of these poems is 
inserted as text of the law, in the same manner as 
the text of any other legal authority and standard. 
They may even be regarded as books of philosophy ; 
and accordingly the part of the Mnhabarat, with the 
translation of which Mr. Wilkins lias favoured us, he 
actually presents to his reader as one -of the most 
instructive specimens of the philosophical speculations 
of the country. 

It is incompatible with, the present purpose to 
speak of these poems in more thap general terms. 
They describe a series of actions in which a number 
of men and gods are jointly engaged. These fictions 
are not only more extravagant, and unnatural, less 
correspondent with the physical and moral laws of 


-jXlix qui appartirnnent a I'hnmme," flee. Voyage aux I rules Orienlalcs. 
par le P. P.iulini, ii. 22B. " Presque loot lea livrei Indiens sonl ecriu 
en vers. L'astrmioiuie, la medicine, Vhiyoire, tout se clianle.” Ibid, 
p. 369. The same was the case with the ancient Germans; •< Cele¬ 
brant carminibui amiquis, quod umim apud illos memoric ct aunaliunt 
genus est, Tuislonom," flic. Tacit, de Mor. Germ. cap. 1 . 
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the universe, but are less Ingenious", more monstrous, book if. 
and have less of any thing that can engage the affec- c “*'- 
tion, awaken sympathy, or excite admiration, re- 
verence, or terror, than the poems of any other, even 
the rudest people'with whom our knowledge of the 
globe has yet brought us acquaint^!. 1 They are ex¬ 
cessively prolix and insipid. They are often, through 
long passages, trifling and childish to a degree, which 
those acquainted with only European poetry can 
hardly conceive. Of the style in which they are 
composed it is f;u *fron» too much to say, that all the 
vices which characterize the style of rude nations, 
and particularly those of Asia, they exhibit in per¬ 
fection. Inflation; metaphors perpetual, and these 
the most violent and strained, often the most unna¬ 
tural and ridiculous; obscurity; tautology; repeti¬ 
tion ; verbosity; confusion ; incoherence; distinguish 
the Mnhabarat and Ramayan. That amid the num- 


1 Even Mr. Maurice, whosc'appetile for Hindu mirarlef is not easily 
overcome, could not digest the beauties of their historic inuse. After 
an exhibition of some nr thesr specimens in his history, he says, " I 
know ■ it whether some of my readers may not be so insensible to the 
charms of the Indian historic muse, as to rejoice that the Ramayan 
(only passages of it were then in an English dress) has not been trans¬ 
lated ; for certainly inflated accounts of the combats of giants, hurling 
rocks, and darling serpents at qpe another, and of monsters, whose 
blood, spouting forth in torrents, is formed into considerable rivers, 
are nut very consistent with the sober and dignified page of history.” 
Maurice, Hist, of Hindustan, ii. 100. "To the above list of absurd^ 
tics, we may add monsters with ten heads and a hundred hands, whicn 
continue to fight after all their heads at$ cut off, and mow down whole 
battalions.” Ibid. p. 248. “ The minute accounts of incantations and 

combats of giants, that fill the Indian legends, however they may astonish 
the oriental literati, have no charm for the polished scholar of western 
dimes, and arc justly consigned to puerile reading.” Ibitf. p. Sit. Yet 
Sir William Jones could say, “ The Grst poet of the Hindus was ij]g 
great Valmic; and his Ramayan it an epic poem on the story of Rama 
(or rather of the three Hama^) which in unity of adieu, magnificence 
of imagery, and elegance of style, lar surpasses the learned and elaborate 
work of Nonnus.” See Asiat. Res. i. 258. We strongly suspect that 
Sir William Jones never read the poem: or more of it than temps. 
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BOOKll.berless effusions, Vhich»>a | wjld imagination throws 
• 9 ' forth, in its loose and thoughtless career, there should 
now and then be something which approaches the 
confines of reason and taste, is so far from surprising, 
that it would be truly surprising if there 'were not. 
A happy description, or here and there the vivid con¬ 
ception of a striking circumstance, are not sufficient; 
the exact observation of nature, and the symmetry 
of a whole, ar.e necessary, to designate the poetry of 
a cultivated people. 

Of the poems in dialogue, or in the dramatic form, 
Sacontala has been selected as the most favourable 
specimen. The author, Calidas, though he left only 
two dramatic pieces, Sir William Jones denominates 
, tlje Shakspeare of India, and tells us that he stands 
next in reputation to their great historic poets, Valmic 
and Vyasa. * 

Sacontala was the daughter of a pioud king, named 
Causica, and of a goddess of the lower heaven; 
brought up by u devout hermit, as his daughter, in a 
i consecrated grove. The sovereign of the district, on 

a hunting excursion, arrives by accident in the forest. 

’ He observes Sacontala, and her two companions, the 
daughters of the hermit, in the grove, with watering 
pots in their hands, watering their plants. Instantly 
he is captivated. He enters into cmversntion with 
the damsels, and the heart of Sacontala is secretly 
fhflamed. The king dismisses his attehdants, and 
resolves to remain in the forest. In a little time the 
quality of the lover is ascertained, while the secret 
agitation in the bosom of Sacontala throws her into a 
languor which resembles disease. The king over¬ 
bears a conversation between her and her compa¬ 
nions, in which, being closely interrogated, she con¬ 
fesses her love. The king immediately discovers 
himself) and declares hi& passion. The two friends 
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contrive to leave them together, ami they consummate book a. 
* that kind yf marriage which two lovers contract c " t|, ^ 9 - 
from the desire of amorous embraces.” So precipi¬ 
tate a conclusion, irreconcileable as it is with the 
notiofis of a refined people, is one of the numerous 
marriages legal among the Hindus. Presently, how¬ 
ever, the king is summoned to his court. He pro¬ 
mises to send for his wife in three days, and leaves a 
ring. In the mean time a Brahmen, a of a proud and 
choleric temper, comes to the residence of the hermit, 
when his .two daughters are at a little distance, and 
Sacontala has been overtaken with sleep. Finding 
no one to receive him with the expected honours, he 
utters an imprecatibn: “ He on whom thou a”t me¬ 
ditating, on whom alone thy heart is now fixyd, 
while thou neglectest a pure gem of devotion who 
demands hospitality, shall forgei thee whpn thou 
seest him next, as a man restored to sobriety forgets 
the words which he uttered in a state of intoxica¬ 
tion.” This malediction, which falls upon Sacontala, 
is overheard by her companions, and fills them with 
horror. They hasten to appease the angry Brahmen; 
who tells tliem, his words cannot be recalled, but 
that the spell would be dissolved when the lord of 
Sacontala should look upon his ring. Her two friends 
agree to conceal the calamity from Sacontala, who 
now languishes at the* neglect of her husband, and 
finds herself pregnant. The hermit Canna, who at 
the lime of the visit of tire king was absent from 
home, returns, and is, by a voice from heaven, made 
acquainted with the events which have intervened. 
Encouraged by good omens, he soothes *Sacontala, 
and resolves to send her to her lord. Her friends- —r" 
instruct her, should he not immediately recognise 
her, to show him the ring. Arrived at the palace, 
she is disowned by the king; thinks of the ring, but 
VOL. 11 . E 
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book II. discovers it i* losf t .<^'hp king treats her, and the 

Clup ‘ 8 ~ messengers who brought her, as impostors; and 
orders them into custody; but while they are con¬ 
veying her away, a hotly of light, descending in a 
female shape, receives her into its ■bosom, and dis¬ 
appears; ufon which the king, regards* the whole as 
a piece of sorcery, and dismisses it from his thoughts. 
AQef a time, however, the ring is found, and con¬ 
veyed to the king; when his wife, and alt the con¬ 
nected circumstances, immediately rush upon his 
mind. He is then plunged into affliction;, ignorant 
where Sacontnla may lie found. In this despondency, 
he is summoned by Indra, the god of the firmament, 
to aid him against a race of giants, whom Indra is 
unable to subdue. Having ascended to the celestial 
regions, and acquitted himself gloriously in the divine 
service, he is conveyed, in his descent to the earth, 
to the mountain Hcmacuta, “ where Casyapa, father 
of the immortals, and Aditi his consort, reside in 
blessed retirement.” To this sacred spot had Sacon- 
tala, by her mother’s influence, been conveyed; and 
there she had brought forth her son, a wonderful 
infant, whom his father found at play with a lion’s 
whelp, and making the powerful animal feel the 
superiority of his strength. The king now recog¬ 
nizes his wife and his son, oPwhom the most remark¬ 
able things are portended; and perfect happiness 
succeeds. 

There is surely nothing in the invention of this 
story, which is above the powers of the imagina¬ 
tion, in an uncultivated age. With the scenery 
and the manners which the Hindu poet has per- 
4)£tually present to his observation, and the my¬ 
thology which perpetually reigns in his thoughts, the 
incidents are among the most obvious, and the most 
easy to be imagined* which it was possible for him to 
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choose. Two persons of celestial beauty and accom- BOOK it. 
plishments meet together in a solitary place, and fall 
mutually in love: To the invention of this scene but * 
little.ingenuity can be supposed to be requisite. To 
create an interest in this love, it was necessary it 
should be crossed. ■ Surely no contrivance for such a 
purpose was ever less entitled to admiration thdhjhe 
curse of a Brahmen. A ring with power to dissolve 
the charm, and that ring at the moment of necessity 
lost, are contrivances to bring about a great event, 
which not only display the rudeness of an ignorant 
age, but have been literally, or almost literally, re¬ 
peated, innumerable times, in the fables of other un¬ 
cultivated nations. To overcome the difficulties, 
which the interest of the plot rendered it necessary 
to "aisc, by carrying a man to heaven to conquer 
giants for a god, for whom the god was not a match, 
is an expedient which requires neither art nor inven¬ 
tion ; nnd which could never be ejidured, where 
judgment and taste have received any considerable 
cultivation. 

Tlu poem, indeed, has some beautiful passages. 

The courtship, between Sacontala and Dushmantu, 
is delicate and interesting; and the workings of the 
passion in two amiable minds are naturally and vividly 
pourtrayed. The fricyidship which exists between 
the three youthful maidens is tender and delight¬ 
ful ; and the scene which takes place when Sacontala 
is about to leave the peaceful hermitage where she 
had happily spent her youth ; her expressions of ten¬ 
derness to her friends, her affectionate parting with 
the domestic animals she had tended, and even wjth- 
the flowers and 11*665 in which she had delighted, 
breathe more than pastoral sweetness. These, how¬ 
ever, are precisely the ideas and affections, wherever 
the scene is a peaceful one, which m»y naturally arise 

r. 2 . 
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book n. in the simplest state of society; as the fables of 
C| u>.a. t fa e golden age an( j 0 f Arcadia abundantly testify; 
and in whatever constitutes the beauty of these 
scenes they are rivalled by the Song of Solomon, 
which is avowedly the production of <a simple and 
unpolished age. 1 'Beyond theSe few passages, there 
is nothing in Sacontala, which either accords with the 
understanding, or can gratify the fancy, of an in¬ 
structed people; 

Sir William Jones, who, on the subject of a sup¬ 
posed ancient state of high civilization, riches, and 
happiness among the Hindus, takes every thing 
for granted, not only without propf, but in opposition 
to almost every thing, saving the assumptions of the 
Brahmens, which could lead him to a different con¬ 
clusion, says, “ The dramatic species of entertain¬ 
ment must have bedn carried to great perfection, when 
Vicramaditya, who reigned in the first century before 
Christ, gave encouragement to poets, philologers, and 
mathematicians, at a time when the Britons were as 
unlettered and unpolished as the army of Hanumat.” 4 
Sir William forgets that, even a century before 
Christ, the Britons had their Druids; between whom 
and the Brahmens, in character, doctrines, and ac¬ 
quirements, a remarkable similarity has been traced.' 1 

r- 

* Of the Song of Solomon Voltaire, Notwithstanding all his preju¬ 
dice! against the Jews, confesses! " Aprfes tout, ce cantique est un morcuu 
prccicux de I'aitliquitif. Cest le seul livre d'amour qui nous soil resUf des 
Hebreux. II y est souvcnl pnrld de jouissancc. C’est une egloguc 
Juivc. Le style eat comnie cclui de lous les outrages dVIoquence des Hv- 
breux, sans liaison, sens suite, plein de repetitions, eonfus, ridiculenient 
melaphoriquq,; uttis il y* a des endroits qui respirent la naivell rt 
l’aiuour. Voltaire, Diction. Philos. Mot Solomon. The criticism 
"-Would in most respects exactly suit Sacontala. 

1 Preface to Sir William Jones’s Translation of Sacontala. 
i- * The conformities in their religious sy»em have already been remark- 
id. All their doctrines, their narratives, and even the laws of which 
they were the promulgators, were delivered in verse. " They had made 
considerable progress,"^y. Dr. Henry, " in several branches of learn- 
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The mere existence, however, of dramatic entertain- book u. 
ments has bdfen held forth, in the case of the Hindus, as Cb **' p ~ 
prqpf of a high state of civilisation ; and Sir William 
Jonqs, whose imagination on the accomplishments of 
the orientals* delighted to gild, thinks the representa¬ 
tion of Sacontala must have beeir something pre-emi¬ 
nently glorious ; as the scenery must have beenmtrik- 
ing; and “as there is good reason,” he says, “to believe, 
that the court at Avanti was equal In brilliancy, in 
the reign of Vicramaditya, to that of any monarch in 
any age’or country.” 1 To how great a degree this 
latter supposition is erroneous, we shall presently see. 

In the mean time, it is proper to remark, that 
nations may be acquainted with dramatic entertain¬ 
ments, who have made but little progress in know¬ 
ledge and civilization. In’ extent^of dominion, power, 
and every thing on which the splendour of a court 
depends, it will not, probably, be alleged, that any 
Hindu sovereign ever surpassed the present empe¬ 
rors of China. The Chinese, too, are excessively fond 
of dramatic performances; and they excel in poetry 
as well as* the Hindus; yet our British ambassador 
and his retinue found their dramatic representations 
very rude and dull entertainments. * 

ing, Weshall be confirmed inBiis,” he aids, "by observing the res¬ 
pectful term* in which the bc^t Greek and Roman writers speak nf their 
learning. Diogenes Laertius places them in the same rank, in point of 
learning and philosophy, with the Chaldeans of Assyria, the Magi of 
Persia, and the gymnoiophists and Brachmans of Indii. Both Crsar 
and Mela observe, that they had fondled very large systems of astro¬ 
nomy and natural philosophy; and that these systems, together with 
their observations on other parts of learning, were so voluminous, that 
their scholars spent no less than twenty years in malting themselves 
masters of them, and in getting by heart that infinite multitude of verses 
in which they were contained.” Henry's Hist, of Great Britain, ii. i) 
and i. 153. 

1 Preface to Sacontala. * 

* "Wretched dramas,” Lord Macartney calk them. Barrow’s Life 
or I .ord Macartney, ii. 2B6. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, on the subject of the ancient Peruvians, says. 
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As poetry is the first cultivated of all the branches 
of literature, there is at least one remarkable instance, 
that of Homer r to prove, that in a rude state of society 
it may acquire extraordinary perfection. At a point 
of civilization lower than that which we ascribe to 
the HinduB, poetry has been produced more excellent 
than theirs. From the effects produced by the poetic 
declamations of the Druids, it is certain that they 
must have possessed the faculty of working powerfully 
on the imaginations and sympathies of their audience. 
The Celtic poetry, ascribed to Ossian,*and othfer bards, 
which, whatever age, more recent or more remote, 
controversy may assign for its date,.is, beyond a doubt, 
the production of a people whose ideas were extremely 
scanty, and their manners rude, surpasses in every 
point of excellence, the sterile extravagance of the 
Hindus. In so rude a state of society as that which 
existed in Denmark, Iceland, Sweden, at the time of 
our Anglo-Saxon monarchies, the number of poets. 


" The Amaulas, who were men of the belt ingenuity among them, in¬ 
vented comedies and tragedies, which in their solemn festivals they re¬ 
presented before their king and the lords of his court.-“-The plot or 
argument of their tragedies was to represent their military exploits, and 
the triumphs, victories, and heroic actions of their renowned men." 
Royal Commentaries of Peru, book ii. chap. xv. 

"Dramatic as well as lyric poetry," says Clavigero, " was greatly in 
repute among the Mexicans.” He then describes their theatres, and 
adds, “ Boturini says, that the Mexican comedies were excellent.” 
Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, book vii. sect. 43. Carli (Leltres Amt- 
ricaines, i. gt)6) says, " Mais que direz vous ai je vous assure que les 
Peruvians jouoient del comedies .pendant ces files, et qu’ils aimoient 
passiondinent cc plaisir. Cela rst cependent vrai. La comedie faisoit 
done un dea plaisirs du Peru ; mais la irag&lie etoit prdfifrde k Tlascala, 
dent le peuple eloit republican. Chez un peuple independant on «e 
plait k produire*les lyrrnta sur la scene pour en inspirer la hainc k la 

~£lperalion nctuelle, qui la trammel k la suivante. t .Mais on a 

gusli remarqud ce gout du thiatre chez plusieurs peuplcs des lies du 
Sud." But an art which is known to the iqjanders of the South Sea, is 
not a proof of high civilization. The people in the Birman empire are 
fond of dramatic entertainment!} but these entertainments among them 
■N very rude. Dr. Buchanan, Asia!. Res. vi. 30,s. 
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and the power of their compositions, were exceedingly book II. 
great. 1 ’ , Cba> ' 9 ’ 

Even in that figurative and inflated style, which 
has been supposed a mark of oriental composition, and 
is, in realityr a mark only of a low stage of society, 
uniformly discovered in the language of a rude people, 
the poetry of the northern bards exhibits a resemblance 

' " The poets of the north ” (to use the words of Dr. Henry) " were 
particularly famous in this period, and greatly caressed by our Anglo- 
Saxon kings. ‘ It would be endless,’ (says an excellent antiquary) * to 
name all thl poets of (he north who flourished in the courts of the kings 
of England, or to relate the distinguished honours and magnificent 
presents that were heaped upon them.’ The same writer hath preserved 
the names of no fewer than eight of those Danish, Norwegian, and Ice¬ 
landic poets, who flourished in the Court nf Canute the Great.—The 
poems of those ancient bariis of the north are said to have produerd^he m 

most amazing effects on those who heard them, and to have roused or 
son bed the most impetuous passions nf the human mind. Revenge, it 
is well known, rages with the greatest violence in the hearts of warlike, 
fierce barbarians, and is of all their passions the most furious and un¬ 
governable; and yet it is said to have been subdued by the enchanting 
power of poetry. Egil-Skallagrim, a famous poet of those times, had 
quarrelled with Eric Blodox, "King of Norway; and in "the course or 
that quarrel had killed the King's son and several nf his friends; which 
raised ihe rage of Eric against him to the greatest height. Egil -was 
taken ;.i -uner/and sent to the King, who was then in Northumberland. , 

No sooner was he brought into the presence or the enraged Monarch, 
who had in his own mind doomed him to the most cruel tortures, then 
he began to sing a poem which he had composed in praise of his royal 
virtues, and conveyed his flattery in such sweet and soothing strains, 
that they procured him not onbithe forgiveness of all his crimes, but 
even the favour of his prince. • The power of poetry is thus described in 
one of their mos) ancient odes: ■ I know a song by which I soften and 
enchant the arms of my enemies, snd render their weapons of none 
effect. I know a song which I neejj only to sing when men have 
loaded me with bonds; for the moment I sing it my chains fall iti 
pieces, and I walk forth at liberty. I know a song useful to all mankind; 
for as soon at hatred inflamea the sons of men, the moment I sing it, 
they are appeased. I know a song of such virtue, that, trere I caught 
in a storm, I can hush the winds, and render the air perfectly calm.’—•- 
Those ancient bards, who had acquired so great an ascendant over the 
minds of their ferocious couqjrvmen, must certainly have been possessed 
of au uncommon portion of thit poetic fire, which is the gift of nature, 
and cannot he acquired Wv art.”—Henry's Hist, of Great Britain, book 
ii. chap. v. 
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BOOK II. to that of the,Hindus, Persians, Arabians, and 

Cn * p ’ g ‘ other eastern nations. “ The style of these ancient 
poems,” says Mallet, “ is very enigmatical and figura¬ 
tive, very remote from common language; aqd for 
that reason .grand, but tumid ; sublime,' but obscure. 
If every thing should be expressed by imagery, figures, 
hyperboles, and allegories, the Scandinavians may 
raffle in the highest class of poets.” 1 For these pecu¬ 
liarities, too, this author philosophically accounts. 
“ The soaring flights of fancy, may possibly more 
peculiarly belong to a rude and uncultivated, than to 
a civilized people. The great objects of nature strike 
more forcibly on their imaginatiops. Their passions 

, Mallet, In trod. Iliit. Denmark, i. 13. The following is a very soft 

hut correct delineation of the rude features of Hindu poetry. " The 
poetical expression of the Hindus perhaps offends by too great loftinrss 
and emphasis. One may'understand their books and conversation in 
prose; but it is impossible to comprehend those in verse, until diligent 
study has rendered them familiar. Quaint phrases, perpetual allegories, 
the poetical terminations of the words, contracted expressions and the 
like, render the poetical style obsrure and'riiflicull to be understood, ex¬ 
cepting to those who are inured to it. One of the principal defects of 
the Hindu poets is that their descriptions are commonly too long and 
minute. For example, if they are describing a beaulifvl woman, they 
are never contented with drawing her likeness with a single stroke 

.Such a mode of expression would not be strong enough for 

the gross comprehension of a Hindu. The poet must particularize the 
beauty of her eyes, her forehead, her nore, her cheeks, and must expatiate 
on the colour of her skin, and the irnmner in which she adorns every 
part of her hody. He will describe thMrm and proportion of her arms, 
legs, thighs, shoulders, chest, and in a word of all parts visible or 
invisible; with an accurate recital of the shape and form which best 
indicate their beauty and symmetry. He will never desilt from his 
colouring till he has represented in detail every feature and part in the 
most laboured and tedious style, but at the same time with the closest 
resemblance. The epithets, in their poetical style, are frequent, and 
•linoit always ftgurativi.—The brevity and conciseness of many modes 
of expression in the Hindu idioms does not hinder their style, upon the 
whole, from being exlremrly diffuse.—To give an exact idea of the 
different species of Hindu poesy would not be much relished by the 
greater number of readers, so different in ftteir manner from ours. All 
their little pieces that ] have seen are in general very Rat." Desctipiion, 
At. of the People of India, by the Abbd Dubois, p. 267. 
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are not impaired by the constraint of Iqws and educa- book II. 
tion. The paucity of their ideas, and the barrenness Cw * p - 9 - 
of their language, oblige them to borrow jrom all 
nature images in which to clothe their conceptions.” 1 
The poetry ofHhe Persians resembles that pf the Ara- 
bians; both resemble that of the Hindus; both have 
been celebrated in still higher strains, and are entitled 
to more of our admiration. The Persians have their 
great historic poem, the Shah Namu, corresponding to 
the Mahabarat or Ramayan of the Hindus. It em¬ 
braces a pferiod of* 3,700 years, and consists of 60,000 
rhymed couplets. On this poem the most lofty epithets 
of praise have been ,bestowed; and a part of it, em¬ 
bracing a period of 300 years. Sir William Jones 
selects as itself a whole; a poem truly epic, of whiali . 
the merit hardly yields to that of the Iliad itself. 9 
Wc shall speak of it in the langflage of an oriental 
scholar, who has made the literature of Persia more 
peculiarly his study than Sir William Jones. The 
Shah Namu, says Mr. 'Scott Waring,has* probably 
been praised as much for its length as its intrinsic 
merit. When we allow it is unequalled in the East, 


' Mallet, ul supra. In the very subjects of their poems, as well as 
the style of them, the Scandinavian barils bore a great resemblance in 
the Hindu. Of the poetry of tie Scalds, Mallet says. Ibid. ii. 183, 
“ The ume taste autf mode qf composition prevails every where: we 
have constantly allegories and combats; giants contending with the 
gods 1 Loire perpetually deceiving them ; Thor interposing in their 
defence, 8tc." The Scandinavians had not only striking poems, but 
trralisrs on the art of poetry. Id. Introduction to the Edda, p. nix. 
Clavigero says of the Mexicans, " The language of their poetry was 
brilliant, pure, and agreeable, figurative, anil embellished with frequent 
comparisons to the most pleating objects in natui^, such as Rowers, trees, 
rivers, lea.” Hist, of Mex. book vii. sect. 4t. 

•The words of Sir William Jones are: *• Nobiliasimum interea, et 
longissimom (voluminis enim permagni, pro pc dimidiam partem con- 
stituit) eat tme ulla dubitatione cere epicum, et profecto nullum eat ab 
Europcis acriplum pocma, quod ad Homeri dignitatem, el quasi catleatem 
ardorem propius accedat." Works, ii. 502. 
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book IT. we must pause before we pronounce it to be equal, or 
Chap- to approach very nearly, to the divinest poem of the 
West. The stories in the Shah Namu,” he says, 
“ are intricate and perplexed, and ps they have a re¬ 
lation to each other, they can only be Understood by 
a knowledge of the whole. Episodes are interwoven 
in episodes; peace and war succeed each other; and 
cPnturies pass away without making any alteration in 
the conduct of the poem—the same prince continues 
to resist the Persian arms; the same hero leads them 
to glory—and the subterfuge of supposing two Afra- 
siabs or two Roostums, betrays, at least, the intricacy 
and confusion of the whole fable. The character 
of Nestor answered the most important ends, his 
eloquence and experience had a wonderful effect in 
soothing the contentions of a divided council; but 
the age of Zal or of Roostum answers no purpose, for 
they only share longevity in common with their fellow 
creatures.” In many instances, 1 he adds, “ the poet is 
tedious and uninteresting. He is often too minute; 
and by making his description p^yticular makes it 
ridiculous. An example of this may he given in his 
description of the son of Ukwan Deo; which instead 
of expressing his immense size by some bold figure, 
gives us his exact measure: He was one hundred 
yards high and twenty broad." 1 With respect to the 
style of this ns well as of other Persian poets, the 
same author informs us, that “ the style of the most 
admired Persian authors is verbose and turgid; the 
mind is filled with words and epithets, and you pro¬ 
bably meet with several quibbles and monstrous images 
before you arrivb at one fact.’* 11 And in another 

a 

1 Tour lo Shccrax, by Ed. Scan Wiring, pp. 1*8, 1*9, l6o. Igs. 

* Ibid. p. 1*0. The author edrii, " I snail give one instance from ap 
immense number, of the forced images of Ionian hiitoriani; it would 
be diigutting to the reader to produce others • style of which more 

6 
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passage he says, 11 The Persian poets, in all their BOOKir. 
similes or comparisons, fall infinitely below medio- CHA|, ^ 9m 
crity.". 1 

As sgon as reasop begins to have considerable in¬ 
fluence in* the direction of human affairs, no use of 
letters is deemed more'important than that of pre¬ 
serving an accurate record of those events and actions 
by which the interests of the nation have been pro¬ 
moted or impaired. But the human mind must have 

a certain degree of culture, before the value of such a 

• • 

than one instance would disgust must be a bad style indeed.—" Nous 
savnns assez,” says Vuliairc, “ qua le bon gout n’a jamais did connu dans 
I’Oricnt.—Otez aux Arjbes, tux Pcrsans, aux .Tuifs, le soleil el la lone, 
lea montagnes et les valldes, lea dragons et les basilics, il ne leur resle 
p.i'sque plus de poesie.” Vuiiairc, Essai sur les Moeurs et l'Esprit dr m 

Nations, tnm. i, cl), v. 

1 T 'Ur to Sltoeraz, ut supra, p. 235. gfn the imagination otthe eastern 
poets, and above all, of the Hindus, may be aptly applied, in many of ila 
particulars, the description of the Demoness, Imagination, in the en¬ 
chanted castle ofllermaphrodix : 

Sous les grands arcs—d’un immense portique, 

Ainas enufu! de moderne et d'antique, ' * 

Sl- prnmenoil un bint nme brillant, 

Au pied leger, it l'ocil ctincelant, 

Vu goste sif, it la marche egarde, , 

La idle haute, et de clinquans parde. 

On voil son corps toujours cn action, 

Et son nom est YImagination, 

Nun cette telle et r/iarrgantr diene 
Qui prlsidn dam Rome et dans la Grice, 

Aux beaux iravaux tie taut de grands auteurs, 

Qui repandit l’cclai de ses couleurs; 

Mais cclle- la t/u'atjure le Ion sent, 

Celle clourdic, ejfarle, insipitjf, 

Que taut d'auteurs approchent de si prks. 

Prds d'elle dtoit le Galimatias, • 

Monstre bavard carcssd dans ses bras. • * 

La Pucelle d'Orleans, Chant I7me. 

Gibbon well denominates the Korin, " an endless incoherent rhapsody 
of rable, and precept, and declaration, which seldom excites a sentiment 
or an idea, which sometimes crawls iu the dust, snd is sometimes lost in 
the clouds.” Chap. I. p. 269. Yet it ii a superior composition to any 
work among the Hindus. 
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BOOK II. memorial is perceived. T4ie -actions of his nation, or 

Cbaf ' P- of his countrymen, which the rude ■and untutored 
barbarian is excited ta remember, are those which he 
wonders at and admires; and thqy are remembered 
solely for .the pleasure of those emotions. Exaggera¬ 
tion, therefore, i» more fitted to his desires than ex- 
access; and poetry than history. Swelled by fiction, 
and set off with the embellishments of fancy, the 
scene lays hold of his imagination, and kindles his 
passions. All rude nations, even those to whom the 
use of letters has long been familiar, neglect history, 
and are gratified with the productions of the mytho- 
logists and poets. , 

It is allowed on all hands that no historical compo¬ 
sition existed in the literature of the Hindus; they 
had not reached that p^nt of intellectual maturity, 
at which the valtie of a record of the past for the 
guidance of the future begins to be understood. 
“ The Hindus,” says that zealous and industrious 
Sanserif scholar, Mr. Wilford, "have no ancient civil 
history.” Remarking a coincidence in this charac¬ 
teristic circumstance between them and another an¬ 
cient people, he adds, " Nor had the Egyptians any 
work purely historical." 1 * 3 * Major Rennel says, that, 
founded on Hindu materials, there is no known his¬ 
tory of Hindustan, nor any record,of the historical 
events of that country prior 'to the Mahomedan con¬ 
quests ; 9 and since that period, it is not to Hindu, but 
Mahomedan pens that we ore indebted for all our 
knowledge of the Mahomedan conquests, and of the 
events which preceded the passage to India,by theCape 
of Good Hope.* An inclination at first appeared among 


1 Wilfbid, on Egypt »nd the Nile, As#t. Res. iii. 296 . 

•Res nel's Memoir, Inlrod. p. si. 

3 "Thu no Hindu nation, but the Cashmirian«, have left u, regular 

hiilorirs," says Sir W, Jones, "in their ancient language, we must 
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the warm admirers of SaijscVit to regard the poems book n 
Mahabharat and Ramadan, as a sort of historical re- C,,AP ‘ 9 - 
cords. A more intimate acquaintance with those 

ever lamdht.” Asiat. Rb. iv. xvii. What he meant by excepting the 
Cashmiriant,’we know not- No history of them has ever been seen. 

“ Although we have had recourse,” says Dr. Tennant, “ to the Sanierit 
records at Benares for several yegft, no history of the country hat been 
found, which is the composition of a native.” Ind. Rec. i. 10. " Their 
poets,” says Mr. W. Chambers, ‘‘seem to have been their only histo¬ 
rians as well as divines; and whatever they relate is wrapped up in this 
burlesque garb, set off, by way of ornament, with circumstances highly 
incredible and absurd, and all this without any date, and in no order or 
method, than such as iht poet’s fancy suggested and found most con¬ 
venient. Asiat. Res. i. 157. Such is the character of the Puranat, 
from which Mr. Wilfunl has exerted himself with such a waste of 
labour and credulity to extract some scattered fragments ol history ; or 
rather something, it is difficult to say what, on which some few histo¬ 
rical inferences might be founded. “ The department of ancient hi^ m 

tnry in the East it so deformed by fable and anachronism, that it may be 
considered an absolute blank in Indian literature.” Wilks's Mysore, 

Pref. p. xv. Mr. Dow's prejudices went far : *Wc mutt not,” says he, 

(Preface to his Hist, of Hindustan) “ with Fcrishta, consider the Hin¬ 
doos as destitute of genuine domestic annals, or that those voluminiius 
records they possess are mere legends framed by the Bramins.” Yet it 
has been found that all which rerishta said was trde, and ell that Col. 

Dow believed was false.—“ Seriously speaking, the turn and bent or 
the imagination of the people of India arc such, that they can in no 
wise be ex-ited hut by what is monstrous. Ordinary occurrences make 
no impression upon them at all. Their attention cannot be gained * 

without the introduction of giants and pygmies. The Brahmans, there¬ 
fore having studied ihis propensity, availed themselves uf it to invent a 
religious worship, which they arlfplly interwove with their own private 
interests.—This passion of the Hindus for the extraordinary and the 
wonderful must nave been remarked by every one who has ever so little 
studied their character. It continually leads to the observation I hate 
so frequently repeated, that as often as it was necessary to move their 
gross imagination, some circumstance, ^Itogelher extravagant, but co. 

'oureri with the hue of truth, was required to be added to the simpli¬ 
city of narrative or fact. To give them any idea of the marvellous, 
something must be invented that will overturn, or at least alter the 
whole order of nature. The miracles of the Christian religion, however 
extraordinary they must appear to a common understanding, are by no 
means so to the Hindus. Upon them they have no effect.' The ex¬ 
ploits of Joshua and his army^and the prodigies they effected by the in¬ 
terposition of God, in the conquest of the land of Canaan, seem in 
them unworthy of notice, when compared with the achievements of ihrir 
ow n Rama, and the miracles which attended his progress when he sub- 

7 
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book II. grotesque productions h^s .demonstrated the impossi- 
Chap. 9- yiity 0 f reconciling them with the order of human 
affairs, and, as the o^ly expedient to soften the de¬ 
formities in which they abound, suggested a theory 
that they^are allegorical. 1 

The ancient Persians, who used the Pehlivi lan¬ 
guage, appear in this respect to have resembled the 
Hindus. “ I never,” says Sir John Malcolm, “ have 
been able to hear of the existence of any work in the 
ancient Pefilivi that could be deemed historical.” * 


jected Ceylon lo his yoke. The mighty strength of Samson dwindles 
into nothing, when opposed to the overwhelming energy of Bali, of 
Havana, and the giants. The resurrection of Lazarus itself is, in their 
eyes, an ordinary event, of which they sec frequent examples, in the 
Vishnu ceremonies of the Pahvnhdam. —1 particularize these examples, 
because they have been actually opposed to me more than once by 
Brahmans, in my disputations with them on religion." Abbd Dubois, 
p. 421. 

1 Such is the opinion of some of the best Sanscrit scholars; Tor example, 
of Mr. Wilkins. The same idea is encouraged by Sir William Jones, 
Asiat. lies. ii. 1.15, Tile good tense of Major Rennel rejected at an 
early period the notion of their historical truth. " The Mahabarat.... 
supposed to contain a large portion of interesting historical matter: but 
if the father of Grecian poetry made so total a changg in the story of 
Helen, in order lo give a full scope to his imagination; wlial security 
hnve we that another poet may not mislead us in matters of fact/’ 
Memoir, p. xlii. A mind of greater compass and force had previously 
said, " It were absurd to quote the fable of the Iliad or the Odyssey, the 
legends of Hercules, Theseus, or CETdipus, as authorities in matter of 
fact relating to the history of mankind^ but they may, with great jus¬ 
tice, be cited to ascertain what were the conceptions and sentiments of 
the age in which they were composed, or to characterize the genius of 
that people, with whose imaginations they were blended, and by whom 
they were fondly rehearsed aAd admired." Ferguson, Essay on the 
llisl. of Cisil Society, pan ii. sect. 1. 

* Hist- of Persia, i. Si'3, Vet the Jewish scriptures tell us, that the 
deeds of the kjngs of Persia were written in chronicles of that kingdom ; 
and Clcsius, who was'nt the court of Artaxerxes Mnemon, says he had 
access to volumes contained in the royal archives. The Persians had 
no historians before the aera of Mohammed; Kinneir’s Geog. Mem. of 
the Persian Empire, p. 4g.—In Persia, (here is now, as there has loug 
been, a royal historiographer, whose business it isjo record the glories 
of the reigning prince, ibid. 
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The modern Persians, in this, as in many other book II. 
respects, are found to have' made some progress be- ChaP ~ 8 ' 
yond the ancient Persians, and beyond the Hindus. 

The first step towards the attainment of perfect his¬ 
tory is' the production of prose compositions, ex¬ 
pressly destined to exhibit a record of rfcal trans¬ 
actions, but in which, imagination prevails over 
exactness, and a series of transactions appear# iij 
which the lines of reality can but faintly be traced. 

With histories of this description the Persians 
abound ; ljut “ the Persians,” says Mr. Scott War¬ 
ing, “ do not make a study of history; conse¬ 
quently their histories abound with idle tales, 
and extravagant fabfcs.” 1 Another celebrated Per¬ 
sian scholar says; “ The Persians, like other peo^ 
pie, have assumed the privilege of romancing on 
the curly periods of society. The first dynasty is, in 
consequence, embarrassed by fabling. 1 heir most 
ancient princes are chiefly celebrated for their victo¬ 
ries over the demons or genii called dives; and some 
have reigns assigned to them of eight hundred or 
a thou,lend years.” a On the comparison of the Gre¬ 
cian and native histories of Persia, he says, “ There 
seems to be nearly as much resemblance between the 
annals of England and Japan, as between the Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic rclations’of the same empire. The 
names and numbers of the kings as exhibited by the 
historians of the two countries, have no analogy. No 
mention in the Persian annals is made of the Great 
Cyrus, nor of any King of Persia, the events of whose 
reign can, by any construction, be tortured into a 
similitude with his. No trace is Jo be rfound of 
Crcesus, of Cambyses, or of his expedition against 
the Ethiopians ; none of Smerdis Magus, or of 


' Tout toShceraz, I">2. 


• Richardson's DiucrUlioni, p. 47- 
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Darius Hystaspes: “ not a vestige of the famous bat¬ 
tles of Marathon, Thermopylae, Salaqtis, Plat®a, or 
Mycale, nor of the mighty expedition of Xerxes.” 1 


* Richardton'ii Dissertations, p. 47 to 60. fie gwes ut |he following 
m the account, by the Persian historian!, of the conquest of Alexander. 
Bahman, the King, ha*d married his own daughter. When he died, 
leavytg her pregnant, he appointed h'er his successor, if the had m> 
■on; and regent, if she had one. The lady wished to reign ; and 
being delivered or a son, concealed hit birth. He was exposed, but 
found, and brought up by a dyer- When grown to manhood he joined 
the Queen’s army, which was marching against the Greeks, and per¬ 
formed prodigies of valour. The Queen sentjor him ; ,he was recog- 
nixed, and the Queen resigned. .He became King Darab. He marched 
against Philip of Macedon, and forced him to lake refuge in a forest. 
Peace was granted, on Philip's giving his daughter to Darab, and [lay¬ 
ing annually a thousand eggs of gold. Philip's daughter ceased to 
please, and Drirab tent her back after she was pregnant. The child 
Vhe brought forth was the famous Alexander. The son of Darab, who 
succeeded him, proved so bad a king, that the nobles of Persia advised 
Alexander to assert his light to the throne. Alexander refused the an¬ 
nual tribute. Darab, the younger, marched against him, and was con¬ 
quered. After the battle he was assassinated in his tent by his attend¬ 
ants. But Alexander protested his ignorance of the crime, and Darab 
named him his successor, requesting him to govern Persia by Persian 
nobles, which he did. Ibid. In another passage (Ibid. p. 320) he ac¬ 
knowledges that no account it found in the Persian historians of the 
expedition of Cyrus the younger. The story of Alexander, at told by 
Sir John Malcolm, in hit late history of Persia, is similar, though not 
the tame, Mr. Gibbon says well, "The art and genius uf history 

have ever been unknown to the Asiatics.And perhaps the 

Arabs might not find in a single historian, to clear and comprehensive 
a narrative of their own exploits as will be deduced in the ensuing 
sheets." Gibbon, chap. li. Chardin, tpeakirg of the ignorance of 
the Persians, in regard to geography add history, says, “ On ne croiroit 
jamais que celle ignorance fut uussi oulred qu’ellc Test, et je ne l’auroil 
pu croire moiminie, si je ne m'en etois convaincu par nil long usage.... 
Pour cc qui etl dc l'hitlorie da pays, let livret qui en traitent ne soul 
clairt et sfiri, et ne sc suivent, que depuit la naissance de la religion 
Maltomeiane | dc maniere qu’on ne se peut fier it rien de ce qui rat 
rapported de > tiecles precedent, snrloul en maliirc de chronologic, ou 
cca gens com mil lent lea plus grottierct erreurt, confondant lea siecles, 
et meltanl tout pile-mile sans se toucier du terns.—'Touica cet hisloires, 
jutqu'au terns de Muhammcd, tout des pieces ou fabuleuses ou Roman¬ 
esques, remplies dc mille conies ou ikn'y a rien de vniscmblablc." 
Voyage en Perse, iii. 256. And Gibbon says (Hist, of Decl. and Fall, 
ch. x.p.442.) “So little has been preserved of Eastern history before 
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On the geography and, chronology, as parts of the BOOS II. 
literature of jthe Hindus, I shall express myself in c "* r ~ 9 ' 
;he language of Mr. Wilford 4 “ The Hindus,” says 
;hat * celebrated Hindu scholar, “ have no regular 
work'oh the. subject of geography, or none at least 
that ever came to my knowledge.—I was under a 
necessity of extracting* my materials from their B his¬ 
torical poems, or, as they may be called more pro¬ 
perly, their legendary tales.” In another place he 
says, “ The Hindu systems of geography, chronology, 
and history, are allcqually monstrous and absurd. The 
circumference of the earth is said to be 500,000,000 
ynjanas, or 2,456,000,000 British miles: the moun¬ 
tains are asserted to* be 100 yojanas, or 491 British 
miles high. Hence the mountains to the south af • 
Renn.res are said, in the Puranas, to have kept the 
holy city in total darkness, till Mhtra-dcva growing 
angry at their insolence, they humbled themselves to 
the ground, and their highest peak now is not more 
than 500 feet high. In Europe, similar notions once 
prevailed; for wc are told that the Cimmerians were 
kept in continual darkness by the interposition of 
immensely high mountains. In the Calica Purana, 
it is said that the mountains have sunk considerably, 
so that the highest is not above one yojana, or five 

miles high.—When the l*uranics speak of the kings 

• 

Mahomet, that the modern Persians are totally ignorant of the victory 
of Sapor, an event so glorious to their nation.’’—When the Homans 
had supplanted the Greeks, and extended their dominion over all 
l iurope, they also engaged in endless wars with the Persian kings of the 
Ashkanian and Sassanian dynasties, for lhrs& Asiatic province!. The 
events or these early periods are not well described in oup histories, a* 
we have no authentic records prior to the time of Mohammed ; But the 
Greeks, who have histories whieh extend back 2000 years, have mi¬ 
nutely described all the circumstances or these wars." Travels of Mina 
Abu Taleb Khan, translated Charles Stewart, Esq. M. A. S. Pro¬ 
fessor of Oriental Languages, in the Hon. East India Company’s Col¬ 
lege, Hens. iii. S3. 
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of ancient times, they are squally extravagant. Ac¬ 
cording io them. King Yudhishthir reigned 27,000 
years; King Nanda is < said to have possessed in his 
treasury above 1,584,000,000 pounds sterling in gold 
coin alone j the value of the silver and coppet coin, 
and jewels, exceeded all calculation: and his army 
consisted of 100,000,000 mem These accounts, geo¬ 
graphical, chronological, and historical, as absurd and 
inconsistent with reason, must be rejected. This 
monstrous system seems to derive its origin from the 
ancient period of 12,000 natural .years, which was 
admitted by the Persians, the Etruscans, and, I be¬ 
lieve, also by the Celtic tribes; for we read of a 
learned nation in Spain, whicK boasted of having 
Written histories of above six thousand years.”' 

It is an error to suppose, that for the origin of 
unprofitable speculations respecting the nature and 
properties of thought, great progress in civilization is 
required. The fears and hopes, the conceptions and 
speculations, respecting the Divine Nature, and re¬ 
specting n future state of existence, lead to inquiries 
concerning the invisible operations of the mind. If 
we consult but history, we shall be led to conclude, 
that certain curious, and subtle, but idle questions, 
respecting the mental operations, are a mark, not of 
a cultivated, but a rude state of society. It was 
during an age of darkness and barbarity, that meta¬ 
physical simulations engaged so' passionately the 
minds of the Europgpn doctors; and called forth 
examples of the greatest acuteness and subtlety. It 
was prior to the dawn of true philosophy, that the 
sophists, Miose doctrine was a collection of ingenious 
quibbles on abstract questions, enjoyed their celebrity 
in Greece. Pythagoras flourished at a very early 

■ See Wilford on Egypt tnd (he Nile, Aiial. Res. iii. zgs ; and on 
the Chronology of the Hindus, Ibid. v. 841. 
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age; and yet there is, a high degree of subtle BOOK 
ingenuity in. the doctrines he is said to have CtlAP ' 


taught. Amid the rudeness, of the Celtic inhabit¬ 
ants *bf Gaul and Britain, the Druids carried, we know 
not How far* the refinements of metaphysical spe¬ 
culation. Strabo, as quoted by ,Dr. Henry, 1 says, 
■“ The Druids add the study of moral philosophy 
to that of physiology.* Ammianus Marcellinus in¬ 
forms us, that the inhabitants of .Gaul, haying 
been by degrees a little polished, the study of 
some branches of useful learning was introduced 
among them by the bards, the Euhates, and the 
Druids. The Eubatcs made researches into the order 
of things, and endeavoured to lay open the most 
hidden secrets of nature. The Druids were men gC 
a still more sublime and penetrating spirit, and ac¬ 
quired the highest renown by their*spccu!ations, which 
were at once subtle and lofty." 3 The progress which 
the Arabians made in a semblance of abstract scienre 
has been highly celebrated. The following observa¬ 
tions. borrowed from one of the most intelligent of 
the Europeans by whom they have been studied, 
will enable us to appreciate their metaphysical sci¬ 
ence. Of the Arabians, he says, even at the 
brightest period of their history, the Europeans, 
have been prone to form too favourable, indeed 
extravagant ideas. 4 Their best writers are the trans¬ 
lators or copiers of the Greeks. The only study 
peculiar to them, a study v^hich they continue to 


• Hist. of Great Britain, ii. 4. • §trabn, lib. iv. p. 197 . 

J Ammian. Marcell. lib. nr. cap. is, . 

* The high civilization, refined literature, beautiful language, pro¬ 
found philosophy, polished manners, and amiable morali of the Ara¬ 
bians, are celebrated in the highest strains, by M. de Boulsinvilliers, 
Vie de Mahomet, p. SB; EdBof Amsterdam, 1731 ■ Pythagoras, after 
having studied the sciences of the Egyptians, travelled into Arabia to 
learn the philosophy of the Arabians. fVrphyr. de Vtl. Prthig 
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BOOK II. cultivate, is that ol' theirlown language. But by the 

CHA1, • 9 ~ study of language, among the Arabians, we must 
not understand that philosophical spirit of research, 
which in words investigates the history of ideas, in 
order to , perfect the art by which thej, are commu¬ 
nicated. The study is cultivated solely on account 
of its connexion with religiorv As the word of God 
cpnfeys the meaning of God, no conceivable nicety 
of investigation is ever too much to elicit that meaning 
in its divine purity. For this-reason, it is of the 
highest moment to ascertain not only the „exact sig¬ 
nification of the words, but likewise the accents, 
inflections, signs, and pauses; in a word, all the 
most minute niceties of prosody and pronunciation ; 
and it is impossible to conceive to what a degree of 
complication they have invented and refined on this 
subject, without ltaving heard their declamations in 
the mosques. The grammar alone takes several 
years to acquire. Next is taught the nahou, which 
inny be defined the science of terminations. These, 
which are foreign to the vulgar Arabic, arc super- 
added to words, and vary according to the numbers, 
cases, genders, and persons. After this,*the student, 
now walking among the learned, is introduced to 
the study of eloquence. For this, years arc required; 
because the doctors, mysterious like the Brahmens, 
impart their treasures only by degrees. At length 
arrives the time for the study of the law and the 
Faknh; or scieucc peculiarly so called; by which 
they mean theology. If it be considered that the 
object of these studies is always the Koran; that it 
is necessary to .be acquainted with all its mystical 
and allegorical meanings, to read all its commen¬ 
taries and paraphrases, of which there are 200 
volumes on the first verse; afid to dispute on thou¬ 
sands of ridiculous cases of conscience; it cannot 

* ** n 
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but be allowed that one may pass one's whole life in book II. 
learning much and knowing nothing. 1 * It is vain, as 9 * \ 
the same author still further remarks, to tell us of 
colleges, places of education, and books: These 
words, in the regions of which we are treating, con¬ 
vey not the same ideas as with us. a The Turks, 
though signal, even among rude nations, for Cheir 
ignorance, are not without speculations of a similar 
nature, which by superficial observers have been 
taken For philosophy. “ Certain it is,” says Sir James 
Porter, “ that there are among the Turks many phi¬ 
losophical minds. They have the whole systems of 
the Aristotelian and* Epicurean philosophy translated 
into their own language.” 3 “ The metaphysical 
questions," says Gibbon, “ on the attributes of God, 
and the liberty of man, have bcpn agitated in the 
schools of Mahomedans, as well as in those of the 
Christians. * * * * ” 4 And Mr. Elphiustonc informs us, that 
if the rude Afghaun is .ever stimulate!,] to any degree 


1 Voli.ey’s Travels in Egypt anil Syria, ii. 434. “ In two recent 
vnyages i. *'gypl,” says Gibbon, (Hist, of Dec. and Fall, ficc. ix. 448.) 
“ wu are amused by Salary, and instructed by Volney. I wish the 
latter cnnld travel over the globe.” " The last and most judicious," he 
calls him, “ of our Syrian travellers.” Ibid. p. 224. 

* Volney, ut supra, p. 443. 

3 Observations on the lletigiod, Laws, Government, and Manner* 

nf the Turks, p. 3flf Most, jf not all, ihe Arabian versions of the 
Greek authors, were done by the Christian subjects of the caliphs. See 

Gibbon, ch- hi- The same is probably the origin of the Turkish 
versions. What use, if any, they nuke of them, does not appear. 

Mr. Scott Waring says, 11 The science of the Persians is, I believe, 

extremely confined. They have translations of Euclid, Ptolemy, the 
works of Plato, Aristotle, Pythagoras, and feme other of the Grecian 
philosophers, which few of them read, and fewer under|tand.” Tour 
to Shecraz, p. 234. * 

' llist. of Decline and Fall, Itc. eh. i. Mr. Forster ineminus a Mus¬ 
sulman fellow-traveller, a disputant, who, says he, “ unhappily fnr 
himself and his neighbours, *had conned over souse of those books of 

ingenious devices and quaint syHogisms, which are held in high note 

among the modern Mahometans, and have fixed among them a fal*c 

distorted taste.” Travels in India, p. I Ob. 
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book II. of literary activity, it is when pursuing the subtleties 
Cbap ~ 9 ' of metaphysical speculation. 1 Il 

These, facts coincide* with a curious law of-human 
nature, which some eminent philosophers have already 
remarked. • The highest abstractions are not the last 
result of mental culture, and intellectual strength; it 
is discovered, that some of our most general and 
c5mprehensivc notions are formed at that very early 
period, when *the mind, with little discriminating 
power, is apt to lump together things which have 
but few poiuts of resemblance; arid that we break 
down these genera into species more and more minute 
in proportion as our knowledge becomes more ex¬ 
tensive, more particular, and precise. The propensity 
* tb abstract speculations is then the natural result of 
the state of the human mind in a rude and ignorant 
age. J 


1 "There is generally a want uf ardour in pursuit of knowledge 
among the Asiatics,- which it partaken-by the Afghauus ; excepting, 
however, in the sciences of dialectics and metaphysics, in which they 
take much interest, and hare made nu contemptible progress.” Elphin- 
slone's Account of Coubul, p. 18!). 

* The clearest account I have seen or this important fact, which 
Mr. Dugald Stewart (Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
ii. 231,) appears not to have known that any body had noticed but 
M. Turgot, is in the following passage of Condillac. “ Mais il hut 
observer, qu’une ibis qtt'un enfant commence k generaliser, il rend une 
idle aussi ciendue qu'elle peul I'fitre, e’est-a-dire quit se hole de tlonner 
le mfinc nom k tons lei nbjets qui ae resaemblant grossikrement, el il 
let compreml lous dans une aeule classe. Les icasemblances sont let 
premieres chosea qui le happen!, parce qu'il nc sail pas encore assex 
analyser pour dislinguer lei objtla par lea qualitds qui leur aoni proprea. 

Il n’imaginera done des classes inoins gdnArales, que lorsqu'il aura 
■ppril k observer par ou_ lea chosea different. Le mot Aomme, par 
example, eat gi'abnrd pour lui une denomination commune, sous la- 
qntlle il coinprend iniriaiiiicimcnt lous les hommes. Mais lorsqne dans 
la suite il aura occasion de ronnoitre les diffvrenies conditions, il fera 


u||f!at les classes aubordonndes et muina generales de mililaires, de 
^rapls, de bourgeois, d'arliaana, de labuureurs, fire.; tel eat done 
Ihnfl de la generation dea idfces. On paaae lout k coup de I'individu 
iMP^nrr, pour descendre eniutte anx differentea ejpecea qu’on mulliplie 
d’luUlit plus qu’on acquierl plus de discernment, c’eil-a-dirt, qu’on 
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The Vedanti doctrine, -which has caught the fancy BOOH. II. 
ef some of the admirers of Sanscrit, appears to be C "* F ' 8 
delivered viva voce, and solely in that mode. As no 
passage implyingjit has been quoted from any Sanscrit 
work, it migfrt, if it were any refinement, be suspected 
of being wholly modern. The following is the ac¬ 
count of it by Sir William Jones. “ The funda¬ 
mental tenet of the Vedanti school consisted, not In 
denying the existence of matter, that-it, of solidity, 
impenetrability,' and extended figure, (to deny which 
would beTunacv)r but in correcting the popular no¬ 
tion of it, and in contending, that it has no essence 
independent of mental perception, that existence 
and perceptibility are convertible terms, that external 
appearances and sensations are illusory, and wouhl • 
vauish into nothing, if the divine energy, which 
alone sustains them, were suspended but for a mo¬ 
ment ; an opinion which Epicharmus and Plato seem 
to have adopted, and which has been maintained in 
the present century "with great elegance,' but with 
little public applause; partly because it has been 
misiiTnl j.itood, and partly because it has been mis¬ 
applied by the false reasoning of some unpopular 
writers, who are said to have disbelieved in the moral 
attributes of God, whose omnipresence, wisdom, and 
goodness, are Uie basis of the Indian philosophy. I 
have not sufficient evidence on the subject to profess 
a belief in the doctrine of the Vedanta, which human 
reason alone could, perhaps) neither fully demon¬ 
strate, nor fully disprove; but it is manifest, that 
nothing can lie further removed 'from impiety than a 
system wholly built on the purest dfcvolion.”' 

apprend mieux k fairs I'analyse del chorea.' Court d’Etude, i. 49, SO. 

Ed. a Parine, 1770. Vide aple A. at the end of the volume. 

1 Worka of Sir Wm. Jones, i. |65. It may be remarked, that Sir 
William Jones, after all these praises, allows that the Vedanti doctrines 
are wild and erroneous. Asial. Res. it. i64, |6S. 
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11 In some of these observations,” Mr. Dugald 
Stewart very justly remarks, “ there is a good deal 
of indistinctness, and even of contradiction.” He 
also remarks, that Sir William Jones totally misun¬ 
derstands the doctrine of Berkeley and Hume. 1 We 
may suspect that she not less widely mistakes the 
doctijne of the Brahmens, and fastens a theory of his 
own creation upon the vague and unmeaning jargon 
which they delivered to him. If in all minds the 
propensity be strong, and in weak minds irresistible, 
to see only through the medium of a theory; we need 
not wonder if theory manufactures the ideas of the 
other senses, of hearing, for example, after the same 
manner. “ If the simplest narrative of the most 
illiterate observer involves more or less of hypothesis; 
and a village apothecary or a hacknied nurse, is 
seldom able to describe the plainest case, without 
employing a phraseology of which every word is a 
theory,” 1 we may conclude with certainty that the 
same intrusion is very difficult to avoid, in making 
up our own conception of what we hear, and still 
more in clothing it with our own langunge. Of the 
ideas which we profess to report, and which we 
believe that we merely report, it often happens that 
many are our own ideas, and never entered the mind 
of the man to whom we ascribe them. 

We have a more distinct account of the same 
doctrine from Sir James Mackintosh, whose mind is 
more philosophical, and>on oriental subjects less pre¬ 
possessed and less credulous, than that of Sir William 
Jones. Presenting, in a letter to Mr. Dugald Stewart, 
an account of a conversation with a young Brahmen, 


> Elements of the Philosophy of (he Tlujian Mind, vol. ii. notp B. 

• The words in which this important observation is expressed, are 
borrowed from a happy application of it by Mr. Stewart, in the same 
volume, p. 443. 
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“ He told me,” says he, “ that besides the myriads book 11. 
of gods whom their creed admits, there was one whom C,,AP ' 9- 
they know by the name of Brim, or the great one, 
without form or limits, whom no created intellect could 
make any approach towards conceiving;' that, in 
reality, there were no trees, no houses, no land, no 
sea, but all without was Maia, or illusion, the act of 
Brim; that whatever we saw or felt was only a 
dream; or, as he expressed it in his impdtfect English, 
thinking in one’s sleep; and that the re-union of the 
soul to Brim, from* whom it originally sprung, was 
the awakening from the long sleep of finite exist¬ 
ence.” 1 

It will require few words, in application of the 
evidence adduced in the chapter on religion, to make? 
it suliiriently appear, that this is a natural part of 
that language of adulation towards the deity, in 
which the Hindu theology mainly consists. One of 
the deities, who is chosen as the chief object of ado¬ 
ration, is first made to excel nil the other deities; next 
to absorb all their powers; next to absorb even them¬ 
selves; a>id"lastly absorb all things . 2 The fancy 
of “ Maia,” is only a part of “ the absorption of all 
things in God.” There is nothing but God. All our 
supposed perception of things besides God is, there¬ 
fore, only illusion; illusion created by God. Why, 
then, does God create such an illusion ? This is a 
very necessary question. If it were put; and why 
it has not been put, we may a little admire; the 
Brahmens might very consistently reply, that as for 
a use, a design, a purpose, in the action^ of their 
God, they never thought of ascribing to them any 
such quality. He pleases himself by his actions, and 
that is- enough ; no matter how fantastic the taste. 

1 The passage is transcribed by Mr. Stenrau, in the note quoted above. 

9 Vide supra, vol. i. p, SIS . 
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BOOK li. It is with great pleasure I’ quote the following coin- 
CaAI ’' B ' cidence with my own opinion, expressed in a subse¬ 
quent passage of the* same letter. “ I intend to 
investigate a little the history of these opiniops; for- 
I am not 'altogether without apprehension, that we 
may all the while'be mistaking the hyperbolical effu¬ 
sions of mystical piety, for the technical language of 
a philosophical system. Nothing is more usual, than 
for fervent devotion to dwell so long, and so warmly, 
on the mcamiess and worthlessness of created things, 
and on t)ie all-sufficiency of the Sifpreme Being, that 
it slides insensibly from comparative to absolute lan¬ 
guage, ' and, in the eagerness ofi its zeal to magnify 
the Deity, seems to annihilate every thing else. To 
* distinguish between the very different import of the 
same words in the mouth of a mystic and sceptic, 
requires more philosophical discrimination than most 
of our Sanscrit investigators have hitherto shown.” 1 
Sir James might have passed beyond a suspicion ; 
if from ifuthing else, from the very words of the con¬ 
versation he reports. Human life is there not com¬ 
pared to a sleep ; it is literally affirmed to be a sleep; 
and men are not acting, nr thinking, hut only dream¬ 
ing. Of what philosophical system does this form a 
part ? We awake, only when we are re-united to 
the Divine Being; that is, when we actually become 
a part of the Divine Being, not having a separate 
existence. Then, of course, we cease to dream ; and 
then, it may be supposed, that Maia ceases. Then 
will* there be any thing to be known ? any thing real? 
Or is it the same' thing, whether we are awake or 
asleep? But my reader might well complain I was 
only trifling with him, if I pursued this jargon any 
further. What grieves me is? that between the two 


1 Slewin', FJtm. lit lupn. 
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passages which 1 have immediately quoted, Sir James BOOK 11 . 
(»e must remember that it is in the negligence of *'"**?• 
private correspondence) has inserted the following 
words.. “ All this you have hpard and read before 
as Hindi/ speculation. What struck me >was, that 
speculations so refined and abstruse’should, in a long 
course of ages, have fallen through so great a space 
as that which separates the genius of their original 
inventor from the mind of this weak tftid unlettered 
man. The names of these inventors have perished.; 
but their mgenioAs and beautiful theories, blended 
with the most monstrous superstitions, have descended 
to men very little exalted above the most ignorant 
populace, and are adopted by theym as a sort of arti¬ 
cles of faith, without a suspicion of their philosophicaf 
origin, and without the possibility^ comprehending 
any part of the premises from which they were de¬ 
duced.'' Yet Sir James himself has described the 
origin from which they were deduced; namely, "the 
hyperbolical effusions of mystical piety;” arid surely 
the Brahmens of the present day may understand 
these effusions, as well as their still more ignorant 
predecessors. 1 


> Another circumstance i, at way. to be remembered. If the Brah¬ 
men, are once informfd of the .European doctrine, they will take abund¬ 
ant care to make their own corTform to it. " With reipecl to the real 
teneu of the Hindus, un subjects of theology, they are to he taken from 
their ancient books, rather than from the oral declarations of the most 
learned Brahmens uf modern limn, who have diacovered that the opi¬ 
nions or Christians, concerning the nature of God, are far more rational 
titan those currently entertained among them, and that the grots ido¬ 
latry of the Hindus is contemned by the mori intelligent natives of the 
western world. Bernier seems to have found occasion Tor the same 
remark in hit lime; for, after relating a conference between him and 
some learned pandits, in which the latter endravoured to refine away 
the grosaneiB of their image wwrihip ; ' Voila (tayt he) tana ajouter ni 
diminucr la solution qu'ili me donnerenl; mail, k voui dire le vrai, 
ccla me scmbloil un peu ufip bien concert a la Chrctienne, auz prix de 
re que j'en irois appria de plusieurs auires pandits.' ” (Grant's Obser- 
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book ii. With respect to morals or duty, it appears not 
Chaf ' 0 that any theory has ever been constructed by the 
Hindus. In what regards the preceptive part,- their 
ethics exactly resemble those of all other rude and 
uninstructed nations; an excellent precept, and a 
foolish or absurd one, are placed alternately, or mixed 
in nearly equal proportions, in all their hooks which 
treat upon the subject. For specimens of their ethical 
precepts, it i& sufficient to refer to what we have 
already [iroduced under the head of religion. If all 
the good precepts were selected from the rest, and 
exhibited pure by themselves, they would present a 
tolerably perfect code of the common duties of mo¬ 
rality. As we have authors who have attached 
Importance to this, whtoout adverting to the fact 
that a soundness ip detached maxims of morality is 
common to all men down to the lowest stage of 
society, it is necessary to give a specimen of the 
ethical rules of nations confessedly barbarous. We 
might, perhaps, be satisfied with a reference to the 


votiona on the Slate of Society amnng the Asiatic Subjects of Great 
nritain, p. 73. Papers on India, ordered in be printed by the House of 
Commons, ISlh June, 1813.) This supposed refinement, such as it is, 
Mr. Klphimlone found among the rude and uncivilized Afghauns. 
" Another sect in Coubul it that of .the Soofees, who ought, perhaps, 
to bo considered as a class of philosophers, ralhy than of religionists. 
As fur as I can understand i heir mysterious doctrine, their leading tenet 
seems to be, that the whole of the animated and inanimate creation is 
an illusion; and that nothing exists except the Supreme Being, which 
presents itself under an infinity of shapes to the soul of man, itself a 
portion of the Divine essence. The contemplation of this doctrine 
raises the Soofeea to the utmost pitch of enthusiaasn. They admire 
God in every thing; and, 1 by frequent meditation on hia attributes, and 
by tracing hitn through all his forms, they imagine that they attain torn 
ineffable love for the Deity, and even to an entire union with his sub- 
atance." (An Account of the Kingdom of Cauhul, by the Hon. 
Mountatnart F.iphiniione, p. £07-) See, for an account of a similar 
sect in Persia, Malcolm'* Hist, of Persia, ii. MS. —How different ia all 
this from the curioua result of the refined and ingenious reasonings of 
Berkeley I And how shallow the head* that confound them ! 
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proverbs of Solomon, and o\her preceptive parts of BOOK II. 
the Jewish writings, which are not equalled by the CHAP - 9- 
corresponding parts of the books of the Hindus. We 
shall, "however, produce another instance, which is 
less exposed ^to Stny objection. The Havamaal or 
sublime discourse of Odin, is a Scandinavian com¬ 
position of great antiquity. It is a string of moral 
aphorisms, comprised in 120 stanzas; with wlficlj, 
as a whole, there is nothing in Hindu literature in 
any degree worthy to be compared, the following 
is a speciipen: 

“ To the guest who enters your dwelling with 
frozen knees, give the warmth of your fire: he who 
hath travelled over Che mountains lmth need of food 
and well-dried garments : 

“ A man can carry with him no better provision 
for his journey than the strength of the understand¬ 
ing. In a foreign country this will be of more use 
to him than treasures ; anil will introduce him to the 
table of strangers: . 

“ There is nothing more useless to the sons of 
the age than to drink too much ale; the more the 
drunkard swallows, the less is his wisdom, till he 
loses his reason. The bird of oblivion sings before 
those who inebriate themselves, and steals away their 
souls: * 

“ I have nevcl yet found a man so generous and 
munificent, as that to receive at his house was not 
to receive; nor any so free and liberal of his gifts os 
t. * reject a present when it was returned to him: 

“ They invite me up and down a to feasts, if I have 
only need of a slight breakfast; my faithful friend is 
he who will give me one loaf, when he has but 
two : 

“ Where is there to lie found a virtuous man with- 
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BOOK II. out some failing ? or one so wicked as to have no 
c ** p - good quality?” ‘ 

Among the parts of Hindu learning chosen by its 
admirers as the peculiar objects of their appletise, are 
the niceties, the numerous and intricate- subtleties, of 
the Hindu grammar. We are informed by an emi¬ 
nent Sanscrit scholar, that the grammatical precepts 
pf fftie single treatise are no fewer than 3996. The 
reader will observe, that this number is composed of 
the digit 3 and its multiples, to which peculiar vir¬ 
tues are ascribed by the Hindus. a It is pot impro¬ 
bable that the rules may have been made to corres¬ 
pond with the number, rather than the number with 
the rules. Nevertheless, we ldam from Mr. Cole- 
brooke, that those rules are framed with the utmost 
conciseness, the consequence of very ingenious me¬ 
thods. But it is added, that the studied brevity of 
the Paniniya Sutras renders them in the highest de¬ 
gree obscure ; that even with the knowledge of the 
key to their interpretation, the student finds them 
ambiguous; that the application of them, even when 
understood, discovers many seeming contradictions; 
and that, with every exertion of practised memory, 
the utmost difficulty is experienced in combining 
rules dispersed in apparent confusion through differ¬ 
ent portions of Pan inis and lectures. The number of 
commentaries on the books of grammar is exceed- 
ingly great, and many of them very voluminous.” * 

As these endless conceits answer any purpose rather 
than that of rendering language a more commodious 
and accurate instrument of communication, they afford 

L 

1 See Mallell, Inlrotl. Hilt. Denmark, rot. ii. For additional illus¬ 
trations we may refer In the maxims nf Confucius and Zoroaster. 

• Colebrooke on the Sanscrit and Ppcril Languages, Asiit, Ha. 
sot. vis. 
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a remarkable specimen of the spirit of a rude and ig- BOOK II. 
norant age; wjiich is as much delighted with the jug-. CuAP ' 
gleries of the mind, as it it with those of the body, 
and iS>4i^tinguished by the absurdity of its passion 
for bofh. I U could not happen otherwise than that 
the Hindus should, beyond other nations,'abound in 
those frivolous refinements which are suited to the 
taste of an uncivilized people. A whole race of fine® 
were set apart and exempted from the ordinary cares 
and labours of life, whom the pain of vacuity forced 
upon somg application of mind, and who were under 
the necessity of maintaining their influence among 
the people, by the credit of superior learning, ai.d, if 
not by real knowledge, which is slowly and with 
much difficulty attained, by artful contrivances for 
deceiving the people with the semblance of it. This 
view of the situation of the Brahmens serves to ex¬ 
plain many things which modify and colour Hindu 
society. In grammatical niceties, however, the Hindus 
but discover their usual resemblance to other nations 
in the infancy of knowledge and improvement. We 
have already seen that the Arabians on this subject 
carry their complex refinements to a height scarcely 
inferior to that of the Brahmens themselves . 2 Even 
the Turks, who are not in general a refining race, 
multiply conceits on this subject. 3 During the dark 
ages the fabrication of >grammatical distinctions and 
subtleties furnished a favourite exercise to the Euro- 
oean schoolmen. * 

m 


' Mr. Colebrooke still farther remarks, lha a t the Hindus delight in 
scholastic disputation ; and that their controversial conynenturiea on 
grammar exhibit copious specimens of it. Ibid.' 

• Vide supra, p. fi 7 — 69 . 

1 Tout ce que le maurais gndt peut inrenler pour faligutr I'espril, 
fait leur delices, et ravit leur admiration. Memoires du Baron rie Toll 
sur lea Turcs et lea Tariares, i. 8 . 

'The following remarkable pasaage in tha celebrated letter of our 

5 
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BOOK II. Not only the 'gramihar ; the language itself has 
Cimp. 9. jj een celebrated as the mark of a refined and elegant 
™ —— people. “ It is more copious,” we are told, “ than the 

Latin. It has several words to express same 

thing. The sun has more than •thii^ names, the 
moon mofe than twenty. A house has twenty ; a 
stone six or seven; a tree {fii; a leaf five ; an ape 
tens a crow nine.” 1 

That which is a defect and a deformity of lan¬ 
guage, is thui celebrated as a perfection. 2 The high- 

* . * 

countryman, and (bul (nr one exception) admirable countryman, Sir 
Tltmititi) More, In Marlin Dnrpius, alTtmls uL once l proof of the fact, 
and a judgment on the practice: *' At nunc absurtla quantum portenta, 
ad certain bonaruni artium nala pernicien*, cl lurulcnter ab antiquis 
diilincld, cninmiscucrum ; et vrlcrutn purissimus tradilioucs suis adjeclis 
m Aordibus infcccrunt omnia, Mam in Gramiiiatica (ul niuiilain Alex, 
andruni, alque id genus alios; qui quainquam imperite. Inmen gram- 
malicam ulciinquc docqcranl) Alberlus quidam, grammaticam se tra- 
diluruin professus, logicain nobis quandam, aul mctapliysicnni, immo 
neitlram, ied mcra snmnia, mcra detiria grammatics loco subslituit: 
el lamcn he tuigaciuimx iiugae in publican academias non tantum 
rcceplat sunt, Bed etiam plerisque lain pupense placnerunl, m is propc- 
niodum sobis aliquid in grammatica valere cemeatur, quisquis fuerit 
Albertina: nomen assequutus. Tantum auciorilalis habel, ad perverten- 
da bonorum quoque ingenioruin judicia, kernel ab ineptis tradita mi- 
, gislris, dcin lentpure corrriborala persuasin. Quo til "ut minus inirer, 

ad eundem mudum in dialectics I nr um nugas plus qiiam sophislicai 
irrrpsissc qute cullnribus suis arguliaruni nomine Um vehemenlrr arri- 
ilent.'’ Caramuel sayi of Ihe subtle doctor, Sculua, fir till it tuOli/iiu 
acripiil guitm can dc grammaheir modu sigmjicandi. Mr. Horne 
Tnnke, however, oil this remarks, that liis Dc mcdix signifirandi should 
be eitlillcri. An Exemplar of the subilb url of laving appearances, and 
of discoursing deeply and learnedly on.a sul^gK with which we are per¬ 
fectly unacquainted. Quid rnira iubtilius-M magis lenue guain guod 
nihil nl f (Diversions of Ptirley, Introd. p. ft.) 

i Lc Perr Paulini (Bartolomro) Voyage aux Indcs, ii. 201. 

* Mr. Gibbon quaintly says, "In Arabia as well as in Greece, the 
[infection of language outstripped the refinement of manners; and her 
speech cottld'diversify lire fourscore names of honey, the two hundred 
of a serpent, the live hundred'of a liun, tile thousand of a sword, at a 
lime when ibis copious dictionary was entrusted to the memory of an 
illiterate people." Hilt, of Dec. and Fall, & c< is 940. The German 
professor Forster, who writes notes on the Voyage du Perc Paulini, 
says not ineptly on (he paaiage quoted in the text, (Paulini, Voy. aux 
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cst merit of language would consist in having one book 
name for every thing which required a name, and no CuAl> ' 
more^han one. Redundancy "is a defect in language, 
not lassNian deficiency. Philosophy, and even com¬ 
mon gotfd sense, determine, that every thing which 
can simplify language, without impairing it in point 
of precision and completeness, is a first rate advan¬ 
tage. An ignorant and fantastical age deems it *a 
glory to render it in the highest degree perplexing 
and difficult. 

The oflier perfections which are ascribed to the 

I'ides, iii “ Ce n'est pas lie cetlc maniere-la qu'on doit juger de 

L richcsse d'utie langue. On a cinUumc de dire que la langue Arabs 

Tl -I"’, pureeque elle a je ne s;iis quel nombre de synonimes pour e» 
primer le mot cptr. Un de ces synonimes, par example, signifie le 
meurlrier des hummes. Ce n’est la, dans la (palitd, iju’une expression 
inetapliorique et figurce, telle ipi'on cu peul former dans loules les (un¬ 
gues lam soil pen cullivees. On pnuvait de mfmc irouver plus de (rente 
noms pour exprimerle soleil dans les poctcs Grccs; mais il n'est venu 
dans I'esprit de person ne, de fqire valoir cell pour prouver la richesse 
de la langue Grecque,'' Our own sagacious, anil in mSny respects 
highly pi'.losophicnl Wilkins judges better, when he names, " lignifi- 
cannj, pi,.pi rutty, brevity, and consequently facility,'’ among the per- 
rcnions of a language; and says that the multitude of rules in the 
Latin "argues the imperfection of that language, (hat it should stand in 
need of such and so many rules as have no foundation in the philosophy 

or speech.If these rules be not necejiary to language, and 

according to nature, hut that words may signify sufficiently, and in 
some respects beiirr .without them, then there is greater judgment 
showed in laying them aside, Br framing a language without them." 

Lssay towards a Keal Character Ac. p. MB. Another writer, who 
speaks with as murh boldness, as he thinks nith force nn the subject 
; f language, says, “ Persons loo dull ordoo idle to understand the sub¬ 
ject cannot, or will not, perceive how great an evil many worth is ; and 
boast or their copitr verborum, as if a person diseased with gout or dropsy 
boasted of his great joints, or big belly.” Afid again, "It cannot be 
loo often repeated that superfluous variety and copia, are faults, not ex¬ 
cellencies. Simplicity may be considered poverty by perverted under¬ 
standings, but it is always of great utility; and to true judges it always 
possesses beauty and dignity. • Philosophic Kiymology, or Rational 
Grammar, by James Gilchrist, p. 110, I7P. If the Sanscrit is to be 
admired for its implicated grammar, the Elhiopic should be admired 
for its *o* letters ; Wilkins’ Essay towards a Real Character, p. 14 , 

VOL. II. Ci 
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■ Sanscrit are its softness, or agreeablei)css in point of 
, sound, and its adaptation to poetry. Of its complete¬ 
ness or precision, those who were the fullest of ad- 
miration a for it, were too little acquainted with it to 
be. able to venture an opinion. Yet completeness and 
precision would have been (undeniable proofs of the 
■mental perfection of the people by whom it was used; 
while a great multitude of useless words and gram¬ 
matical rules were the very reverse. Nothing is more 
probable than that a language vyhicli h$s too many 
words of one description, has too few of another, and 
unites in equal degree the vires of superfluity and 
defect. The adaptation of a language to poetry and 
> the ear, affords no evidence of civilization. Languages, 
on which equal eulogies arc bestowed to any which 
can be lavished on Sanscrit, are the languages con¬ 
fessedly of ignorant and uncivilized men. Nothing 
can surpass the admiration which is often expressed 
of the‘language of the modern Persians. Molina, the 
intelligent and philosophical historian of Chili, informs 
us, thnt of the langunge of the Chilians Hip grammar 
is as perfect ns tliut of the Greek or Latin ; that of 
no language does the formation and structure display 
greater ingenuity and felicity. 1 The language of the 
Malays is described as 'remarkably sweet, and well 
adapted to poetry.* Clnvigera knows not where to 
set a limit to his admiration of the Mexican tongue.’ 1 
• 

> Gl'indigeni Chilrsi furmann ima sola iiazione iliwsa in varie tribu, 
et luiti hnnno la medesima fisciinomia, c la iiirilisiina lingua cliinmata 
da loro ^AiVrtfirgn, die vuol dire linguaChilear. Qursla lingua e tlulce, 
armonioso, expressiva, regolure, e copiosisainiu rii termini aui ail enun- 
ciare non solo le cose lisicho generali, o particular!, ilia anchc Ic cose 
morali, e aslrallc. Saggiu Sulla Sloria Xaluralr del Cbilt Del Signor 
Abate Giovanni Ignuzio Molina, li^. iv. p. 334. 

* Mandcn's Hist. of Sumatra, p. I 97 , ed. 3d. 

3 11 Ii is so copious, polished, ami expressive, that it has been esteemed 
by many superior to the Latin, and rr?n to the Greek. It abounds," uys 
he, " more than the Tuscan, in dintinutncs ami augmenlMivn; and 
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“ Many extravagant things have been advanced con- book u. 
cerning the great antiquity and superior excellency of Chaf, °- 
the Anglo-Saxon language. According to somewriters, 
it wa^tSe most, ancient and most excellent in the 
world, spoken by the first parents of mankind in Para¬ 
dise ; and from it they pretend to derive the names, 

Adam, Eve, Cain, Auel, and all the antediluvian 
patriarchs.” 1 * 

The same sacred volume which affords the most 

authentic materials for ascertaining the Hindu modes 

• ■ 

more than the English, or any other language we know, in verbal and 
abstract terms: for there is hardly a verb from which there are not many 
verbals formed, and scarcely a substantive or adjective from whieu there 
are not sonic abstracts formed. It is not less copious in verbs than in 
nouns ; as from every single verb others are derived of different signtfiyp- m 
lions Chilian " is to do,* Cliirlii/mn " to do with diligence or often," 

Clh/iuilia “ to do to another,” Cliihtialfia “ to cause to be done,” 

Chihuatiuh “ to go to dn,” Chihuaca " to conic to do,” Chiuhtiuh " to 
be doing,’’ dec. Having mentioned the extraordinary variety with which 
the Mexicans express different degrees or respect, by adding adverbs and 
uthcr particles to the names employed, Clavigcro adds, 11 This variety, 
which gives 'o much civilization to the language*, does not, however, 
make it difficult to be spoken ; liccausc it is subjected to rules which are 
fixed and easy ; nor do we know any language that is mure regular and 
methodi. . Fhe Mexicans, like tiie Greeks and other nations, have 
the advantage uf making compounds of two, three, or four simple word); 
but they do it with more economy than the Greeks did; for the Greeks 
made use of the entire words in composition, whereas the Mexicans cut 
od sy Tables, or at least some Jettcrs from them. Tlazaiti signifies 
valued, nr beloved; Muhml ;ir, honoured or revered; Teepixjui, print; 

'J'alli, father. To unite then*five words in one, they take eight conso¬ 
nants and four vowels, and say, for instance, Aullazvmuhuitzteopirea- 
lahin, that is, mij very worthy futher, or revered prieit, prefixing the 
-Vo w hich corresponds to the pronoun juy, and adding /:in, which is a 
, article expressive of reverence. There are some compounds of 10 many 
terms as to have fificrn or sixteen syllables. . . . In ihnrl, all those who 
lute learned this languagr, and can judge of 1 *its copiousness, regularity, 
and beautiful modes uf speech, are of opinion, that nfth a language 
raonol have been spoken by a barbarous people.' Clavigcro, Hist, of 
Mexico, book sii. sect. 41. 

1 Henry's llist. of Great Britain, iv. 30i.—" 1 know not a language 
spoken in Europe that hath words of more sweetness and greatness than 
ibrirs :* Penn's Letter o:i the American Indians, in Clarkson's Life of 
IVnn, i. 3*.', 
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[. of accounting for the phenomena of mind, lends equal 
assistance in leading us to a knowledge of their modes 
of accounting for the phenomena of matters At the 
close of the night of Brahma, “ intellect called into 
action by his wiU to create worlds, performed again 
the work of creation; and thence first emerges the 
«u6tlc ether, to which philosophers ascribe the quality 
of conveying; sound 1 Ignorant that air is the great 
agent in the conveyance of sound, the Hindus had 
recourse to a fiction; the imagination of a, something, 
of whose existence they had no proof. Equally futile 
is their account of air. “ From ether, effecting a 
transmutation in form, springs the pure and potent air, 
• a vehicle of all scents ; and air is held endued with 
the quality of touch.” a The word touch is here am¬ 
biguous ; it may mean either that air is tangible, or 
that it has the faculty, the sense of touch. The latter, 
I suspect, is the meaning of the original; for I can 
hardly credit' that so great a master of language as 
Sir William Jones, would have explained a passage 
which only meant that air is tangible, by so exception¬ 
able a term as that it is endued with the quality of 
touch. I can with less difficulty suppose, from other 
instances, that he endeavoured to cloak a most absurd 
idea under an equivocal translation. 

With respect to light and heat, we are told in the 
immediately succeeding passage; “ Then from air, 
operating a chnnge, ^ises light or fire, making objects 
visible, spreading bright rays; and it is declared to 
have the quality of figure.” 8 It sufficieittly appears 
from thfese several passages, that the accounts with 
w hirh they satisfy themselves, are merely such random 
guesses as would occur to the most vulgar nnd untu¬ 
tored minds. From intellect arose ether; from ether. 


1 I.a\vs of Menu, cli. i. 7i. 


' lb. 76. 


1 lb. 77 
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air; from air, fire and light. It appears from this BOOK II. 
passage that they consider light and heat as absolutely Clup '°‘ 
the same; yet the moon afforded them an instance of 
light heat; and they had instances innumer¬ 

able of hoat without the presence of light. . What is 
the meaning, when it is declared that fire, alias light, 
has the quality of figure. It is impossible to say. TJiat 
fire, or, which is the same thing, light, is itself figured,' 
is an affirmation wherein little meaning tan be found. 

That fire, that is, light, is the cause of figure in all 
figured bodies, is an affirmation which, notwithstand¬ 
ing the absurdity, is in exact harmony with the mode 
of guessing at the operations of nature, admired as 
philosophy among the Hindus. 

The account of w ater and earth is a link of the* • 
same chain. “ From light, a change being effected, 
comes water with the quality of taste; and from water 
is deposited earth with the quality of smell.” 1 As 
from ether came air, so from air light, from light 
water, and from water earth. It is useless? to ask 
what connexion appears between water and light, or 
earth and water. Connexion, reason, probability, had 
nothing to do with the case. A theory of successive 
production struck the fancy of the 1 writer, and all 
inquiry was out of the question. Here occurs the 
same difficulty as.in the case of air; air was endowed 
with the quality of touch ; water and earth are said 
to have the qualities of smell and taste. In this we 
perceive a most fantastic conceit* To water is ascribed 
the quality of taste; to earth, the quality of smell; to 
fire, the quality of figure , (I suspect it should be 
translated sight)-, to air, the quality of touch; and to 
ether, the quality (as Sir William Jones translates it) 
or conveying sound; I aspect it should be translated, 
the quality of hearing. 

i Laws of Menu, ch. i. "fl. 
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We have thus seen the speculations respecting the 
origin and qualities of the principal parts of inanimate 
nature. The same divine volume affords us, a spe¬ 
cimen of their ideas concerning the*origipx^' at least 
one great department of animated nature. ’ “ From 
hot moisture are Iborn biting, gnats, lice, fleas, and 
cgmfhon flies; these, and whatever is of the same 
class, are produced by heat.” ’ If this be an idea na¬ 
tural enough to the mind of an uncultivated observer, 
it is at least not a peculiar proof of learning and 
civilization.. 

Of the arbitrary style of deciding without inquiry, 
the natural and ordinary style Of all rude minds, a 
curious specimen is afforded by the Hindu dogma, 
that vegetables, as well as animals, “ have internal 
consciousness, and are sensible of pleasure and pain.”® 

Mr. Wilford, the industrious explorer of the litera¬ 
ture of this ancient people, informs us; “ The Hindus 
were superficial botanists, and- gave the same appella¬ 
tion to plants of different classes.” 3 To arrange or 
classify, on this or on any other subject, seems an 
attempt which has in all ages exceeded the mental 
culture of the Hindus. 

Of all the circumstances, however, connected with 
the state of Hindu society, nothing has called forth 
higher expressions of eulogy and admiration than the 
astronomy of the Brahmens. Mons. Bailly, the ce¬ 
lebrated author of the History of Astronomy, may be 
regarded as beginning the concert of praises, upon this 
branch of the science of the Hindus. The grounds 
of his conclusions were certain astronomical tables; 
from which he inferred, not only advanced progress 
in the science, but a date so ancient as to be entirely 


■ Law* of Menu, eh. i. 45 . * Ibid. 49. See alio Ib.xi. 143 lo 146. 

3 Wilford on Egypt and the Nile, Aiim. Re*, iii. 310. 


1 
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inconsistent with the chronology of {he Hebrew Scrip- BOOK II. 
tures. The man who invented a theory of an ancient Ca * l> ' g ' 
and highly civilized people, now extinct, formerly 
existing^ in the wilds of Tartflry, and maintained it 
with unrolfcqion zeal, and all the efforts of his inge¬ 
nuity, is hot to be trusted as a guide in tho regions of 
conjecture. Another cjjuse of great distrust attaches 
to Mons. Bailly. Voltaire, and other excellent writers 
in France, abhorring the evils which they saw attached 
to Catholicism, were labouring to subvert the authority 
of the books on which it was founded. Under this 
impulse they embraced, with extreme credulity, and 
actual enthusiasm, the tales respecting the great an¬ 
tiquity of the Chinese and Hindus, as disproving en¬ 
tirely the Mosaic accounts of the duration of the 
present race of men. When a case occurred in whiclT 
it appeared that this favourite cpnclusion could be 
established on the strength of astronomical observa¬ 
tions and mathematical reasoning, the grand object 
seemed to be accomplished. The argument was la¬ 
boured with the utmost diligence by Mons. Bailly, 
was received with unbounded applause, and for a time 
regarded :is’a demonstration in form of the falsehood 
of Christianity. 

The most eminent of all the mathematical converts, 
gained by Mons. Bailly, Vas Mr. Playfair, the pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 

A bias was probably created in his mind by the high 
reputation of Mons. Bailly for bis attainments in that 
science in which Mr. Playfair himself was so great a 
master; and any feeling of that nature could not fail 
to lie greatly strengthened, by the loud applause, 
in which his countrymen, both those who were still 
in India, and those who had returned from it, at that 
time concurred, of th# wonderful learning, wonderful, 
civilization, and wonderful institutions of the Hindus; 
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applause which imposed implicit belief on minds such 
as that of his illustrious colleague, the author of the 
HistoricalDisquisition concerning the knowledge which 
the ancients had of India. In a paper puM^iied in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of*i^uinburgh, 
Mr. Playfair stated, with . skill and dexterity, the 
matter of evidence on which the proposition is founded; 1 
and ?n an article lately published in the Edinburgh 
Review, 2 the arguments are controverted by which 
Mr. Bentley had endeavoured to' overthrow his opi¬ 
nion : but a suspension of belief, till further* informa¬ 
tion shall yield more satisfactory proof, is all that in 
this latter document is contended for. 

Such a demand, however, is infinitely too much, 
qnd at variance with all the principles of reasoning. 
When an opinion is obviously contradicted by a grand 
train of circumstances, and is not entirely supported 
by the special proof on which it pretends to rest, it is 
unproved ; and whatever is unproved, and out of the 
known order of nature, is altogether unworthy of 
belief; deserves simple rejection. 

Whoever, in the present improved state of our 
knowledge, shall take the trouble to contemplate the 
proofs which we possess of the state of knowledge and 
civilization among the Hindus, can form no other con¬ 
clusion, but that every thing (unless astronomy be an 
exception) bears clear, concurring, and undeniable 
testimony to the ignorance of the Hindus, and the 
low state of civilization in which they remain. 
That such a people arc masters of the science of 
nstronomy to a degree which none but nations highly 
cultivated have elsewhere ever attained, is certainly 

• Transactions of the Royal Society of lid in. vol. ii, 

* Of which he hoi oyer all Europe .been recognized a$ the author: 
Tide infra, p. 93 , note 3 . 

8 
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not to be credited on any chain of proof that is not book n. 
entire. 1 • Cbap - y - 

Of the fitness of the proofs to maintain any such 
conclusions as have been founded upon it, an idea may 
be formed iftjm tfiis; that Mr t Bentley, who has paid 
great attention to the books of Hindu astronomy, says 
they are all of moderti ’date, and their pretensions to 
antiquity founded only on forgery. 9 As his moderate 
knowledge of mathematics, however, aqd even the in¬ 
elegancies of his style, have been sarcastically em¬ 
ployed to *throw discredit upon his conclusions, it is 
of importance to add that the two mathematicians 
whose reputation for profundity seems to exceed that 
of all their cotemporaries, Laplace, and an eminent 
ornament of our country, not only reject the in* m 
fcrencc of the great antiquity and perfection of the 
Hindu astronomy, but, from the evidence offered, 
draw a conclusion directly the reverse; viz. that this 
science is in the very same state of infancy among the 
Hindus with all the Other branches’of knowledge. 

The Surya Sidhanta is the great repository of the 
astronomical knowledge of the Hindus. It is on the 
authority of oiir own countryman I am enabled to 
declare, that this book is itself the most satisfactory of 
all proofs of the low state of the science among the 
Hindus, and tliQ rudeness of the people from whom it 
proceeds; that its fantastic absurdity is truly Hindu; 
that all we can learn from it is a few facts, the result 


' Mr. Playfair has himself given us a criterion for determining on hit 
notions of the Hindu astronomy, which is perfectly sufficient. He says, 
in the conclusion of his discourse (Edin. Trans, ii. tgs)» “ These con¬ 
clusions are without doubt extraordinary; and have no other claim to 
our belief, except that their being false were much more wonderful than 
their being true." On this principle, the question is decided; for the 
wonder is little that they should be false, but mighty indeed were they 
■rue. 

Asial. Res, si. 577 . 
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BOOK II. of observations which required no skill; that its vague 
Chap. 9. a n e g 0r j es and fanciful reflections prove, nothing, or 
every thing; that a resqlute admirer may build upon 
them all the astronomical science of modern^times; 
but a man who should invest his min'd of tile recollec¬ 
tion of European discoveries, and ask what a people 
unacquainted with the science could learn from the 
Surya Sidhanta, would And it next to nothing. 1 


> Dr. Smith, with His usual sagacity, says, "There are various causes 
which render astronomy the very first of the sciences which ,is cultivated 
by a rude people ; though from the distance of the objects, and the con¬ 
sequent myslerioiisness of their nature and motions, this would seem not 
to be the rase. Of alf the phenomena of nature, the celestial appearances 
are, by their greatness and beauty, the most strikingly addressed to the 
curiosity of mankind. But it is not only their greatness and beauty by 
sJTtich they become the first objects of a speculative curiosity. The 
species of objects in the heavens are few in number; the sun, the moon, 
the planets, and the fixed stars. All the changes loo which are ever ob¬ 
served in these bodies, evidently arise from some difference in the velocity 
and direction of their several motions. All this formed a very simple 
nbject of consideration. The objects, however, which the inferior parts 
of nature pre|eiilcd to view, the earth andihc bodies which immediately 
surround it, though they were much more familiar to the mind, were 
more apt to embarrass and perplex it, by the variety of their species, and 
by the intricacy ami seeming irregularity of the laws ur orders of their 
succession. The variety of meteors in the air, of clouds, rainbows, 
thunder, lightning, winds, rain, hail, snow, is rust, and the ordrr of 
their succession scents to be most irregular and uncimslant. The species 
of fossils, minerals, plants, animals, which are foiiud in the waters and 
near the surface of the earth, are still more intricately diversified ; and if 
we regard the different manners of their production, their mutual in¬ 
fluence in altering, destroying, supporting mie another, the orders of 
their succession seem to admit of an almost infinite variety. If the 
imagination, therefore, when it considered the appearances in the 
heavens, wus often perplexed rfnd driven out of its natural career, it 
would be much more exposed to the same embarrassment, when it 
directed its attention to iln^objecu which the earth presented to it, and 
when it endeavoured to trace their progress and successive revolutions." 
Essays by l)r. Adam Smith, p. JJ7, 1)9, Of the Persians, Mr. Scott 
Waring says, 11 Their perverse predilection for judicial astrology excites 
them to the study of astronomy, merely that they may foretell the con¬ 
junction of the planets; anil when they Ire able to do this with any 
degree of accuracy, they are accounted men of considerable science. 
They have two descriptions of Ephemeris; the first containing the con- 
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The Hindu astronomy is possessed of very con- BOOK 11 . 
siderable accuracy in regard to the mean motions. 9- 
In other respects it has no pretensions to correctness 
or refinela^gt. Astronomy may acquire great accu¬ 
racy in "regard to the mean motions, without the 
help of any nice or delicate observations; and while 
the science caii hardly %e said to exist. If theye is 
every reason to believe, and none whatsoever to dis¬ 
believe, that the mean motions of the Hindu astrono- 
my have been gradually corrected in the same manner 
in which the calendars of ancient nations have been 
improved, the legitimate conclusion cannot be mis¬ 
taken. 

As far as a conclusion can be drawn respecting the 
state of astronomy among the Hindus, from the state of • 
their instruments of observation (and an analogy might 
be expected between those closely connected circum¬ 
stances), the inference entirely corresponds with what 
the other circumstances in the condition of the Hin¬ 
dus have a tendency to establish. The observatory 
at Benares, the great scat of Hindu astronomy and 
learning, Was found to be rude in structure, and the 
instruments with which it was provided of the coarsest 
contrivance and construction. 

Even Mr. Playfair himself observes that “ regular 
observations began to, be made in Chaldea with the 
era of Nabouassar ; the earliest which have merited 
the attention of succeeding ages.” The observation 
which he next presents is 'truly philosophical and 


junction and opposition or the luminaries; 'and the second the eclipses, 
the longitude ami latitude of the stars," be. Tour to Ahccraz, p. 254. 
The pages or the historian being little adapted to mathematical and 
astronomical discussion, I have inserted, by way of Appendix, an ex¬ 
amination of the argument for the antiquity and excellence of the 
Hindu astronomy ; with which the friendship of the great mathema¬ 
tician to whom I have alluded has enabled me to elucidate the subject. 
See Append. No. I. at the end of the chapter, 
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BOOK II. important. “ The curiosity of the Greeks,” says he, 

CuAP ' Bl “ was, soon after, directed to the same 'Object; and 
that ingenious people wps the first that endeavoured 
to explain or connect, by theory, the varioug ^pheno¬ 
mena of the heavens.” 1 This was an important step; 
all that preceded was mere observation and empiri¬ 
cism, not even the commencertient of science.® He 
adds; “ The astronomy of India gives no theory, nor 
even any description of the celestial phenomena, but 
satisfies itself with the calculation'of certain changes 
in the heavens, particularly of the eclipses of the sun 
and moon, and with the rules and tables by which 
these calculations must be performed. The Brahmen, 
seating himself on the ground, and arranging his 
, shells before him, repeats the enigmatical verses that 
arc to guide his calculation, and from his little tablets 
and palm leaves, takes out the numbers that arc to 
be employed in it. He obtains his result with won¬ 
derful certainty and expedition; but having little 
knowledge of tire principles on'which his rules are 
founded, and no anxiety to be better informed, he 
is perfectly satisfied, if, as it usually happens, the 
commencement and duration of the eclipse answer, 
within a few minutes to his prediction. Beyond this 
his astronomical inquiries never extend; and his ob- 

, i Playfair, on the Astronomy of the Brahmens, Trans. Hoy. Soe. 

Edin. ii. 135. 

- Pr. Smith says, " Nature, according to common observation, ap- 
l>cari a chaos of jarring and discordant appearances, into which philo- 
snphy endeavours to introduce order by representing the invisible 
chains which bind together all these disjointed objects. It thus soothes 
the imagination, and renders the theatre of nature a more coherent, and 
therefore a moitf magnificent spectacle, than otherwise it would appear 
to he. Mankind in the first ages of society have little curiosity to find 
out those hidden chains of events which bind together the seemingly 
disjninled appearances of nature. A savage Jtas no inclination to amuse 
himself with searching out what seems to serve no other purpose than 
to render the theatre of nature a more connected spectacle to his imagi¬ 
nation." Essays, Hist, of Asuon. p. SO, 81, 83. 
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sedations, when he makes any, go no farther than BOOK ir. 
to determine the meridian line, or the length of the C,,AP ' D ' 
day at the place where he observes.” 1 ——- 

Scarcity can'there be drawn a stronger picture 
than this of the rude and infant state of astronomy. 

The Brahmen, making his calculation by shells, is 
an exact resemblance of the rude American perform¬ 
ing the same operation by knots on a string; and 
both of them exhibit a practice which then only 
prevails j either when the more ingenious and com¬ 
modious method of ciphering, or accounting by writ¬ 
ten signs, is unknown ; or when the human mind is 
too rude and too fteak to break through the force of 
an inveterate custom. 

But the rude state of the science of astronomy "" 
among the Brahmens of the present day, is supposed 
to have been preceded by 'a period in which it was 
cultivated to a high degree of perfection. It is vain 
to nsk at what date, this period had its existence; 
and where the signs of such ancient knowledge are to 
be found. To these questions no answer can be 
returned.' Sir William Jones himself admits “ it is 
improbable that the Indian astronomers, in very early 
times, had made more accurate observations than 
those of Alexandria, Bagdad, or Maraghah; and 
still more improbable*that they should have relapsed > 

without apparent cause into error.” 1 Mr. Davis, 


’ Playfair, on the Aslron. of the Br&htn. Tram. It. S. E. ii. 138, I3g. 

" Goguel, haring mentioned the quipos of the Peruvians, says, "It 
is the same with the negroes on the coast o^Juida. They know nothing 
of the art of writing, and yet they can calculate the largest sums with 
great facility, by means of cords and knots, which have their own sig¬ 
nification.Hist. Gen. de Voyage, ir. 283, 373, and . 393 .” Origin 
of Laws, i. 224. We are informed by Herodotus, that the Egyptians, 
like the Brahmens, counttSl by shells ; and at one lime at least, the 
Greeks; but in an inverse order, the Greeks passing from left to right, 
the Egyptians from right to left, llerodol. lib. ii. cap. 36 . 

1 Asiat. fles. ii. 11 5. The following is valuable from the pen of 
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)0K li. ancient and unknown communication.” 1 From tin's 
* AV ' ,J ' striking circumstance, Montucla, the’celebrated his¬ 
torian of mathematics, inferred, that the Hindu 
zodiac was borrowed from the Greeks ; jpd from the 
vicinity of the Greek empire of, Baetria, fts well as 
from the communications which took place between 
theJHindu.Sj the Persians, and Arabians, the facility 
^rith which the knowledge of the Grecian astronomy 
might pass into India is clcar k Sir William Jones 
controverts the position that the Hindu ecliptic was 
borrowed from the Greeks; he contends fhat it was 
derived from the Chaldeans. 1 But this is the same 
in the end.' 1 • 

r m > Playfair, on the Astronomy of the Brahmens, Trans. 11, S. E. ii. 
140, 141. See to the same purpose, Colebrooke on the Indian and 
Arabian Divisions of th^Zodiac, Asiat. lies. ix. 323, 37b. 

‘ Asiat. Res. ii. B8p, 

•' The division of the zodiac among the Birmans as well as the Brail- 1 
mens, resembles ours, the original Chaldean. “ My friend Sanger- 
umno,” (says Dr. Hurhanan, Asiat. lies. vi. 204,) “ gave Captain 
Symes a sihrer bason on which the twelve signs were embossed, lie 
conceived, and 1 think justly, that this zodiac had been communicated 
to the Uurmans from Chaldea by the intervention of the Brahmens. 
And 1 find thnl in this conjecture he is supported by Sir W. Jones, 
(As. lies. ii. 3 IHj). Both, however, 1 uni afraid, will excite the indig¬ 
nation nf the Brahmens, who, as the learned judge in another place 
alleges, have always been too proud to borrow science front any nation 
ignorant nf the Vedas. Or their being so proud as not to acknowledge 
their obligations I make no doubt; but that they have borrowed 
from the Chaldeans who were iguorafu or the Vedas, Sir W. Jones 
himself has proved. Why then should he have opposed Ihe sarcastic 
smiles uf perplexed Pandits to the reasoning of M. Montucla, (As. Res. 
ii. 3U3, 281 ),) when that learnpd man alleged that the Brahmens hare 
derived astronomical knowledge from the Greeks and Arabs. The ex¬ 
pression of the Brahmens quoted by him as a proof, namely, ' that no 
base creature can be lon-i’r than a Vav.m or Greek,' only exposes their 
miserable igiftirunec and disgusting illibcrnlily."—On this pride, Ion 
great in learn (a sure sign of barbarity), it is also to be remarked, lhai 
a matrimonial connexion (among llw Hindus the most sacred of all con¬ 
nexions) took place between Selcucus gnd Saudracoilos. " On this 
difficulty," says Mr. Witford, " I consulted the pundits of Benares, 
and they all give me the same answer; namely, that in the time of 
Chumlragupta, the Yavanas were much respected, and were even con- 
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At mie time a disposition appeared to set the know- book n. 
ledge pf the Hindus in pure mathematics very high. CBAf - 

• 

aidered a^a sort of Hindus." Asiat. Res. v. 286. Whit waa to hiodet 
the Brahmeos I rum learning aatronomy from the Greeki at^ that period I 
Mr. Wilford indeed says that a great intercourse formerly subsisted 
between the Hindus and the na^ons of the West. ' Ibid, iii. 897 , 2gs. 

Sir William seems to hare known but little of the intercourse solicit 
subsisted between the Hindus and the people of the West. Suetonius 
(in vit. Octav.) informs us, that the Indians sent ambassadors to Au¬ 
gustus. An embassy met h '191 when in Syria, from kihg Porus, as he is 
called, with letters written in the Greek character, containing, as usual, 
an hyperbolical description of the grafldeurof the monarch. Strabo, lib. 
xv. p. 663. A Brahmen was among those ambassadors, who followed 
Augustus to Athens, and there burnt himself to death. Strabo, Ibid, 
and Dio. Cass. lib. liii. p. 5S7. Another splendid einbasay was Mbit 
from the same quarter to Constantine. Gedrent Annal. p. 34f, Ed. 

Basil. 1566; Maurice, Hist. iii. 135. " I have long harboured a sus¬ 
picion," says Gibbon, " that all the Scythian, end tome, perhaps much, “• 
of the Indian science, was derived from the Greeki of Baclriana.” 

Gibbon, vii. 294 . A confirmation of this idaaf by rto means triflings 
was found in China, by Lord Macartney and his suite, who discovered 
he mathematical instruments deposited in the cities of Pekin, and 
Nankeen, not constructed for the latitude of those placet, but for tl^p 
37th parallel, the position of Balk or Bactria: Barrow's Chips, p. gag. 

The certainly of ihr fact of a Christian church being planted in India 
at a time not distant from that of the apostles, is a proof that the 
Hindus had the^means nf learning from the' Greeks.—We learn the 
following very important fact from Dr, Buchanan. The greater part of 
Bengal manuscripts, owing ,lo the badness of (he paper, require to be 
copied at lees) once in ten years, as they will, In that climate, preftrve 
no longer; ami every copyist, it is to-bc'siispeeted, adds to old books 
whatever discoveries he makes, relinquishing his immediate reputation 
for learning, in order to promote ( the grand and profitable employment 
of hit sect, the delation of the multitude. At. Res. vi.'l74, note. 

Anqueili Du perron, who had at an early period aiaeried the communi¬ 
cation of Greciart scieltre to the Hindus, (See Recherche* Historiquea 
et Philosophiquca sur I'ludr) supported ihlb concluiion at the end ofhia 
long life. “ N’est il pes arood," says lie in his notes 10 the French 
translation of Paulini't Traeell, iii. 443; 11 qite ( de tout terns, sans con- 
i|utie, avtc conqudle, per tern comme par mer, I* A sic, riitfle, et I'En- 
'npe, onl eu det relations plus ou molns actives; que lea savani, leg 
urges de ccs con tides se sons visitds, unt pss te faite part de leurs decou- 
’erics; et qu’il rWeil pss hors de vnlBhnblanee que qoelques uns auront 
ait usage dags leurs livres, men* sans en avertir, des nouvelles lumitrn 
in'll* avsiem reyucs de I’elranger? De nos jonn, le Rajah d* Amber, 

Ians ses ouvragea astroruimiques, parle des tables de la Hire. Le Rajah 
>jessingue, aura prnfiif des Ireons du P. Boudier, qu'il avail appcld 
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BOOK II. ancient and unknown communication.” 1 From this 
CBA|,i IJ ' striking circumstance, Montucla, the ’celebrated his¬ 
torian of mathematics, inferred, that the Hindu 
zodiac was borrowed from the Greeks ; jjftd from the 
vicinity of the Greek empire of, Bactria, fls well as 
from the communications which took place between 
the ( Hiiidus, the Persians, and Arabians, the facility 
With winch the knowledge of the Grecian astronomy 
might pass into India is clear 4 Sir William Jones 
controverts the position that the Hindu ecliptic was 
borrowed from the Greeks; lie cohtends fliat it was 
derived from the Chaldeans. 1 But this is the same 
in the end. 9 


, m i Playfair, ou the Astronomy of the Brahmens, Trans. II. S. E. ii, 
140, 141. Set: lo the same purpose, Colekrookt- on the Indian and 
Arabian Divisions of lh^Zodiac, Asiat. Res. ix. 383, 37ti. 

‘ Asiat, Rea. ii. SBQ. 

■' The division of the zodiac among the Birmans as well as the Brah¬ 
mens, resembles ours, the original Chaldean. “ My friend Sangcr- 
liKtuo," (says Dr. Buchanan, Asiat. lies. ti. 804,1 "gave Captain 
Symea a sitrer bason on which the twelve signs were embossed, lie 
conceived, and 1 think justly, that this zodiac had been communicated 
to the Uurmant from Chaldea by the intervention or the Brahmens. 
And i find that in this conjecture he is supported by Sir W. Jones, 
(As. lies. ii. 30b'). Both, however, I am afraid, will excite the indig¬ 
nation of the Brahmens, who, as tiic learned judge in another place 
alleges, have always been too proud to borrow science front any nation 
ignorant of the Vedas. Of their being so prnud as not to acknowledge 
their obligations 1 make no doubt i but that they have borrowed 
from the Chaldeans who were ignorant nf the Vedas, Sir W. Jones 
himself has proved. Why then shuuid he have opposed the sarcastic 
smiles or jicrplcxcd Pandits to the reasoning nf M. Montucla, (As. Res. 
ii. 3U3, SSI),) when that learnpd man alleged that the Brahmens have 
derived astronomical knowledge from the Greeks and Arabs. The ex¬ 
pression of the Brahmens quoted by him as a proof, namely, 1 that no 
base creature can be lotvt’r than a Yav.m or Greek,' only exposes their 
miserable igilliraiice and disgusting illtbcralily."—On this pride, loo 
' great to leant (a sure sign of barbarity), it is also to be remarked, that 
a matrimonial connexion (among the Hindus the most sacred uf all con¬ 
nexions) took place between Seleucus gnd Saudracotlos. " On this 
difficulty," says Mr. Wilford, " 1 consulted the pundits or Brnares, 
and they all gave me the same answer; namely, that in the time of 
Cliamlragupla, the Vavanas were much icspccicd, and were even con- 
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At one time a disposition appeared to set the know- boor p. 
ledge pf the Hindus in pure mathematics very high. Cba> - a - 

• 

sidered age sort of Hindus.” Asiat. Res. v. 996. Whit was to htfidef 
the Brahmena from learning autonomy from the Greeks at, that periMi t 
Mr. Wilford indeed says that a great intercourse formerly subaitted 
between the Hindus and the nayoni of the West. ' Ibid. iii. 897 , ggg. 

Sir William seems to hire known bat little of the intercourse vqpich 
subsisted between the Hindus and the people of the West. Suetonius 
(in vit. Octav.) informs us, that the Indians sent ambassadors to Au¬ 
gustus. An embassy met hiyi when in Syria, from kihg Fonts, as he is 
called, with letters written in the Greek character, containing, as usual, 
an hyperbolical description of the grandeurof the monarch. Strabo, lib. 
xv. p. 663 . A Brahmen was among those ambassadors, who followed 
Augustus to Athens, and there burnt hlmseir to death. Strabo, Ibid, 
and Dio. Cass. lib. liii. p. 5,27. Another splendid embassy was Wht 
from the same quarter to Constantine. Gedreni, Annal. p. 24>, Ed. 

Basil. 1566; Maurice, Hist. iii. 125. “ I have long harboured a sus¬ 
picion,” says Gibbon, “ that all the Scythian, and some, perhaps much, • 
of the Indian science, was derived from the Greeks of Baelriana." 

Gibbon, ui. 294 , A confirmation of this idea) by no means trifling, 
was found in Chiua, by Lord Macartney and his suite, who discovered 
the mathematical instruments deposited in the citiei of Pekin, and 
Nankeen, not constructed for the latitude of those places, but for tig 
37lh parallel, the position of Balk or Bactria: Barrow's Chips, p. !Bfl. 

The certainly of the (act of a Christian church being planted in India 
at a lime not distant from that of the apostles, is a proof that the 
Hindus had the a means of learning from the Greeks.—We Iearn the 
followin ’; very important fact from Dr. Huchanaft. The greater pari of 
Bengal manuscripts, owing.to the badness of the paper, require to be 
copied nl least once in ten years, as they skill, in that climate, prefbrve 
no longer ; and every copyist, it is to bcsuspCited, adds to old bAokl 
whatever discoveries he makes, relifiquishlng his immediate reputation 
for learning, in order to promote p thc grand and profitable employment 
nf his sect, the deloiidrn of the multitude. At. Res. vi.'174, note. 

AnquclH Duperron, who had it an rarly period asserted the communi¬ 
cation of Grecian science to the Hindus, (See ReclittfSMl Historiques 
el Philosophiquci «ur I'inde) supported thlk conclusion «'th*'end of his 
long life. " N'eit il pas avou4,” says lie in his notes 10 the French 
translation of Paulini’t Trieels, ill. 443; “ que, de lout terns, sans con- 
■I«die, aver conqutle, par terrecomrtie pur mer, I’Asie, riiylc, et I’Eu¬ 
rope, onl eu des relations plus ou moins scin-es; que les savant, led 
sages de ces confides sc aoni visiles, onl pu se faire pari dc leurs decou- 
vertei; et qu’il ideal pas hors de vraMhnklance que qnelquea uni auront 
fait usage dans leun livres, mo 11 * sans en avertir, des nmirelles lumifrrrt 
quilt avsient replies de I'clranger? Dr nos jours, le Rajah d’Amber, 
dam sea ouvrages astronumiquri, parle rles tables de la Hire. Le Rajah 
Djessingue, aura proftif- des lecons du P. Boorlier, qu’il avait appelt 
VOL. II. H 
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BOOK II, 
Chap. q. 


A very convenient, and even an ingenious mode of 
constructing the table of approximate signs, is in use 
among the Hindu astronomers.. “ But ignorant to¬ 
tally,” says Professor Leslie, “ of the principles^ of the 
operation* those humble calculators are' content to 
follow blindly a slavish routine. »The Brahmens must, 
therefore, have derived such*information from people 
further advanced than themselves in science, and of 
a bolder and jnore inventive genius. Whatever may 
be the pretensions of that passfve race, their know¬ 
ledge of trigonometrical computation has no solid 
claim to any high antiquity. It was probably, before 
the revival of letters in Europe, a carried to the East 
by the tide of victory. The natives of Hindustan 
•might receive instruction from the 1 Persian astrono¬ 
mers who were themselves taught by the Greeks of 
Constantinople, And stimulated to those scientific 
pursuits by the skill and liberality of their Arabian 
qonquerors." 1 


■ • 

aupris de tai. Si 1’jjlrqnome Brahme, avec lequel M. Ie Gen til a tra- 
vaillf k Pondicherri, ecrit tur 1'uironomie, uni abandonoer le fond de 
aet principei, du lyslkme Indien, il adoplera del pratiques qu'il aura 
remtrqudei dani ion diiciple, calculera, quoique Indou, a la Franfaise, 
et donncra comine de ioi, dit paya, dea reiultaU rdellement tirks de tei 
rapporU avec 1'aitronomie Francaise. Nier cei probability,, c’eit ne 
pas connkitre le* hommes."—•* II y a diflerenlea epoquea dam lei acien- 
cei Indienncs, dim la mylhologie, lea opinions religieuies de eetle con- 
irde. Lei Indiem ont re$u ou impruntd direnei connaiuancei des 
Arabes. de* Penes, en tel tempt; des tirec* dans tel autre.” Ib. p. 451. 

1 Elements of Geometry, tec. By John Leslie, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, note xxxiv. All that 
can be said in favour of th* mathematical science of the Hindus is 
very skilfully summed up in the following passage, by a mathe¬ 
matician of first rate eminence, William Wallace, Esq. the Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. " The researches 
pf the learned have brought to light astronomical tables in India, 
which must hive been comtructed by the principles of geometry; 
but the period at which they have been formed has by no mean* 
been completely ascertained. Some are of opinion, that they have been 
framed horn observations made at a very remote period, not less than 
3,000 yean before the Christian era; and if this opinion be well 
founded, the science of geometry must hare been cultivated in India in 
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Arithmetic is a branch of mathematics; and among book II. 
other inventidtas, of which the honour'has been claim* 
ed for the Hindus, is that o£ numerical characters. 
Whether the signs used by the Hindus are so pecu¬ 
liar as to render it probable that they invented them, 
or whether it is still more probable that they bor¬ 
rowed them, are questions which, for the purpose 
of ascertaining their progress in civilization, are nfit 
worth resolving. “ The invention of numerical cha¬ 
racters,” says Goguet, “ must have been very ancient. 

■ a 

a considerable extent, long before the period assigned to its origin in 
the Writ j so that many of the elementary propositions may have been 
brought from India to Greece. The Hindus have a treatise railed the 
Surya SidhanLa, which professes to be a revelation from heaven, com 
municaled to Mryi>, a inan of great sanctity, about four millions o 
years ago; but setting aside this fabulous origin, it lias been supposed 
to be of great antiquity, and to have been written at least two thousand 
years before the Christian era. Interwoven with many absurdities, this 
book contains a rational system of trigonometry, which differs entirely 
from that first known in Greece or Arabia. In fuel, it is rounded on 
a geometrical theorem, which.waa not known to t(ie geometricians of 
Europe, before the time of Vieta, about two hundred year} ago. And 
it employs the tines of ares, a thing unknown to the Greeks, who used 
the chords of the double arcs. The invention of sines has been attri¬ 
buted >n the Alibi, but it is possible that they may have received this 
improvement in trigonometry, as well as the numeral characters, from 
India." Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Article Geometry, p.< 19 I. The 
only fact here asserted whieh bears upon the question of the civilization 
of the Hindus, is that of their using the sines of ares instead of the 
chords of the double are*. Suppose that they invented this method. 

It proves nothing beyond what VII men believe ; that the Hindus made 
a few of the first steps in civilization at an early period; and that they 
engaged in those abstract apeCttlationi, metaphysical and mathematical, 

10 which a semi-barbarous people are strongly inclined. The Arabians 
were never more than semi-barbarous. The Greeks were no belter, at 
the early age when they were acquainted with the elementary propoiilioni 
of geometry. If the Greeks or Arabians invented, in the semi-barbarous 
stale, the mode of compulation by the chords; what was to hinder the 
Hindus from inventing, while semi-barbarous, the mode of computing 
by the sines or arcs 1 This is upon ibe supposition that the mode of com- 
puting by sioet, and the elementary propositions on which it depends, 
really are original among the Hindus. But this seems not to rest upon 
very satisfactory proof, when it is barely inferred from the use of chords 
by ibe Greeks -, and the potiibilily alone is asaerttd of flic Arabians 
(saving derived the knowledge from the Hindus. 

H 2 ’ 
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BOOkH-For though flintvpebbles, and grains of conii &c. 

HAF ' 9- might be sufficient f or making arithmetical calcula¬ 
tions, they were-by no means proper for preserving the 
result of them* It was, however, necessary on jmany 
occasions to preserve the result of arithmetical opera¬ 
tions, and consequently, it was necessary, very early, 
to ipvent signs for that purpose.” 1 Under these 
motives, a people, who had communication with 
another people already acquainted with numerical 
signs. Would borrow them: a 'people who had no 
such communication, would be under the neces¬ 
sity of inventing them. But alphabetical signs, for 
more difficult, were invented at a rude period of 
society; no certain proof of civilization is therefore 
—gained by the invention of arithmetical characters. 
The characters of which Europeans themselves make 
use, and which th‘ey have borrowed from the Arabi¬ 
ans, are really hieroglyphics ; and “ from the monu¬ 
ments of the Mexicans,’ 1 says Goguet, “ which are 
still remaining, it appears that hieroglyphics were 
used by that people, both for letters and numerical 
characters”® That diligent and judicious inquire! 
Bays, in general, “ The origin of cyphers or numeri 
cal characters was confqunded with that of hierogly¬ 
phic writing. To this day, the Arabian cyphers an 
real hieroglyphics, and do not represent words, bul 
things. For which reason, though the nations wlticl 
use them speak different languages, yet these charac¬ 
ters excite the ideas <of the same numbers iu tin 
minds of all.” a 

Algebraic signs, 1 which were brought fnto Europe 
from Arabia, may, it is said, have originated in India 
There is an assertion of the Arabian writers, that ai 

• 

■ Origin of Lam, i. 98 J. • Ibid. i. 284. 

. * Ibid. Mr. Gilchriil render* it highl) probable, tint not only tlx 
digit*, bul Die letter* of the aiphebel ere hieroglyphics. Philoaopbii 
Etymology, p. 29. 
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Arabian mathematician ill 959 travelled to India, in BOOKIE., 
quest of information. He might, however, travel Cm * 1> ' 
without finding. On this foundation, it is plain that 
no sound inference can be established. If, indeal, it 
were proved that the algebraic notation dame from 
India, an invention, which the Arabians could make, 
implies not much of civilization wherever it *w%s 
made. The shape, indeed, in which it was imported 
from Arabia sets the* question at rest. ' It cannot be 
described more clearly and shortly than in the words 
of Mr. Playfair. 'The characters, as imported front 
Arabia, “ are mere abbreviations of words. Thus 
the first appearance of algebra is merely that of d 
system of short-hand writing, or an abbreviation of 
common language, applied to the solution Of arith¬ 
metical problems. It was a contrivance merely to 
save trouble." 1 • 

The books of the Hindus abound with the praise 
of learning; and the lqve and admiration of^learning 
is a mark of civilization and refinement. By the 
panegyrics, however, in the books of the Hindus, 
the existence is proved of little of which admira¬ 
tion is due. On the pretensions of the Brahmens 

■Second Dissertation,'Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
p. 12. It is a coincidence well worth remarking, that Diophanlua, a 
Greek mathematician of Alexandria, about ISO years after Christ, em¬ 
ployed a like expedient. " The questions he resolves," saya Mr. Play¬ 
fair, " are of considerable difficulty. The expression is that of common 
language abbreviated, and assisted by a few symbols." (ib. p. 13.) In 
a MS. of Diophanlui, which Bombellf says lie saw in the Vatican 
library, the Indian authors, he says, are uficn quoted. Nothing of thie 
appears in the work of Diophantus, which uwi published about three 
years after the time when Bombelli wrote. Nor baa any other work of 
IXophantui been produced. It is, besides, to be remembered, that the 
Greeks used the word Indian with great latitude. They applied it not 
merely to the people beyond the Indus; they applied it also to a peo¬ 
ple on the Euxine Sea; to a people in Ethiopia t in ■ general way, to 
all the people of the East. It is by no means clear tint Diophanlua 
would not apply it to the Arabians themselves (See Appendix, No. II. 
at the end of the chapter.) 
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to learning, the title to which they reserved exclu¬ 
sively to themselves, a great part of their unbound¬ 
ed influence depended' It was their interest, there¬ 
fore/to excite an admiration of it,*that is, of ■them¬ 
selves, by every artifice. When we contemplate, 
however, the acquirements and performances on which 
the vnost lofty of these panegyrics were lavished, we 
can be at no loss for a judgment on their learning, 
or the motive 1 from which the praises of it arose. To 
be able to read the Vedas, was merit of the most 
exalted nature; to have actually read them, elevated 
the student to a rank almost superior to that of mor¬ 
tals. "A priest," says the sacred text of Menu, 

who has gone through the whole Veda, is equal to 
r a sovereign of the whole world. 1 What is valuable in 

1 Laws of Menu, ch. ix. 24\- “Since the era of Halhed and Sir 
William Jones,’’ says Mr. Scott Waring, ’■ the existence of the pre¬ 
cious manuscripts of Sanscrit learning, has, like the chorus to a popu¬ 
lar song, been echoed from author to author, who, though entirely ig¬ 
norant of Sanscrit, have stamped with credibility a seemingly vague 
supposition j for what production have we yet seen to justify those ex¬ 
travagant praises.” Tour to Sheeraz, by Ed. Scott Waring, p. S. Mr. 
Wilford, better acquainted with the Puranas than any other European, 
■peaks of them with little respect. He talks of “ the ignorant compi¬ 
ler! of the Puranas, who have arranged this heterogeneous mau with¬ 
out method and still less judgment.* As. Res. vi. 471 . M. Bernier, 
than whom no European had belter opportunities of observing the 
actual and present attainments of the Brahmens, who observed with a 
penetrating and judicious spirit, and Wrote before the birth of theory 
on the subject, says, ■' A pres le Purane quelques uns se jcttent dans la 
philosophic ou certaineinent ill reussissent bien peu je I’ai dejs dit, 
ill son! d'une humeur lente et,paresaeuK, et ne tonl point animez dans 
I’esperance de parvenir a quelque chose par leur elude.” Suite dca Me- 
moiressur i'Empire du Grand Mogul, i. 184. "Leuri plus fameux 
Fendets, v says he, " me sfcmblenl Ire* ignorans." (Ibid. p. 18S.) Men¬ 
tioning theii* accounts of the origin or the world, he says, II y en 1 
•uiat qui veulent que la lumiere el les tenebrei soient les premiers prio- 
eipet, et disent li-drssus mille chases a vue de pays sans oidre ni suite, 
et epporlenl de longues raisons jm nr ifninU nnlUmrnl la philonphie, 
mail souveni Is hfon ordinaire de parler du people." (Ibid. p. 1B7-) 
Though the Hindus abstain religiously from anatomy, they pretend to 
bitow most confidently anatomical facts. " Ils ne laisaeot pus d'assurcr 
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learning could be little understood, where conse-BOOK'It. 
quences of sb much importance were attached to a CuAV ' 9 ' 
feat of this description. ■ 

qu'il y k cinq mille velnes dan* l’hommc, ny plui ny raoins, com me 
s'ili lea avoienl bien conldes.” (Ibid. p. 190.) After a review of their 
whole knowledge, which would be reckoned no incorreat outline, by 
the best informed of the present day, he adds, "Toutes ces grandes 
impertinences que je viens de vous raconter m'ont souvent. fait dire en 
moi-meme que si ce sent la les fameusea sciences de ces ancient Bftig- 
■nanes des Indes, il faut qu’il y ait eu bien du moiyle trompd dans lee 
grandes id des qu'on en acInfUet.’’ (Ibid. p. 193 .)—“ For tome time a 
very unjust and unhappy impression appeared to have been made on the 
public minif, by the encomiums passed on the Hindoo writings. In the 
first place, they were thus elevated in their antiquity beyond the Chris¬ 
tian Scriptures, the writings of Moses having been called the productions 
of yesterday, compared with those of the bramhUns. The contents of 
these books, ■ also, were treated with the greatest reverence; the primi¬ 
tive religion of the Hindoos, it was said, revealed the most sublime 
doctrines, and inculcated a pure morality. We were taught to maite** 
the greal'-st distinction between the ancient and modern religion of the 
Hindoos; for the apologists of Hindooisin dTd not approve of its being 
judged of by present appearances. Some persons endeavoured to pn^ 
suade os, that the Hindoos were not idolaters, because they maintained 
the unity ofGod; though they worshipped the work of their own hands 
as God, and though the nudiber of their gods was 330,01)0,000. It is 
very probable, that the unity of God has been a sentiment amongst the 
philosophers of every age; and that they wished it to be understood, 
thst they wonhipped the One God, whether they bowed before the 
image of Moloch, Jupiter, or Kalw; yet mankind have generally con¬ 
cluded, that he who worships sn image is an idolater; and I suppose 
they wiH continue to think so, unless in this age of reason common 
sense should be turned out of dpors.—Now, however, the world has 
had some opportunity of deciding upon the claims of the Hindoo writ¬ 
ings, both as it respects their saoliquily and the value of their contents. 

Mr. Colebrookc's essay on the vddfli, and his other important transla¬ 
tions ; the Bhiighvltt G«u, by Mr. Wilkins; the translation of the 
Ramsyttntt, several volumes of whid| have been printed j some valu¬ 
able papers in the Asiastio Researches ; with other translations by dif¬ 
ferent StngskriiQ scholars; have thrown a great body of-light on this 
subject!—and this light is daily increasing—Many in object appears 
beautiful when seen at a distance, and through a mist; but when tile 
fog hat dispersed, and the person has approached it, jie smiles at the 
deception. Such is the eucl case with these books, and this system of 
idolatry. Because the publjp, for want of being more familiar with lha 
subject, could not ascertain the point of time when the Hindoo Shas- 
Irit were written, they therefore at once belies ad the aaseninos of the 
bramhUns and their friends, that their antiquity sms unfathomable. - * 
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OK II. The Hipdus have institutions of education; and the 
Brahmens teach the arts of reading and writing, by 
tracing the characters vith a rod in the sand. 1 How 
extensively this elementary knowledge is diffused, we 
have, received little or no information. This is a satis¬ 
factory proof of the want of intelligence and of interest, 
with which our countrymen iif India have looked upon 
thei^ative population. The magistrates, however, who 
returned answers to the interrogatories of government 
ip the year 1801, respecting the fnorals of the people, 
describe the state of education, in.general*terms, as 
deplorable in the extreme. Mr. J. Stracey, magis¬ 
trate of Momensing, says, “ The lower soit are ex¬ 
tremely . ignorant.” Mr. Paterson, magistrate of 
D acca Jclalporc, recommends “ a total change in the 
- system of education amongst those who have any 
education at all:”'adding, that “the great mass of 
the lower ranks have literally none.” The judges of 
the court of appeal apd circuit of Moorshcdnbud bay; 
• 

(Ward on Uie Hindoos, InirotL p. xoix.) ‘'There is scarcely any-tbing 
in Hindaoism, whan. truly known, in which a learned man can delight, 
or of which a bauevolcnl man can approve j and I am folly penuaded, 

* that Utors will loon be but one opinion on the subject, and that thii 
opinion will be, that the Hindoo system is leu ancient ihuu the Egyptian, 
•nditbat it ia the inqat purrilr, impure, end bluntly of any system of 
idolatry that wag eras established on usilh." (lb. ciiL) 

■ 1 AnquetU DnperraD, who lodged a nighl at the house of a school¬ 
master, at a MabraMa village, a Utile north of Poona, gives a ludicrous 
pint urn eCihs teaching scone. ", Lee ecotien, sur deux files, accroupis 
■pr beers lallms, trayoient asec.te doigt Ids letiies, ou let mats, tur une 
pUncha noire oouvarie da sable {(lane; d’autraa repetoieni lea noma ties 
lemon CO forma da mots. ■ Car lea lodisna, an lieu de dire commodious, 
a, b, o, pro no DCC Dt ainai—awnm, bunam, hanam. Le maitre nc me pw> 
rut oocupa pendant nno dami heure quo la elaiae darn encore, qe's 
frapparavsc undong rotin la doa nod da cm pauvres enftne: .on Aaie c'eai 
In pwtio qui pnye; In passion malhsurauasmant uop commune dans oca 
Denudes, veille I la snratd do mile qua aos maitraa aacrifient a leur ven* 
goanm. J'aurois did bicn aiaa de m'eometqpir erne Monsieur le Bain, 
gogoe Marats, ou de tuoioe d'avoir an alphabet de in main; mail in 
morgue an kl permit paa da repoadm a mea poli lessee." (ZeodarsU, 
Dim. Pnftm. p. ecus.). 


1 
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“ The moral character of a nation can be imjttnved by BPOlUft 
education only. All instruction is unattainable to the 
labouring poor, whose own necessities require the at 
si stance of the children as Boon as their tender litoibs 
are capable of the smallest labour. "Withahe middle 
class of tradesmen, artificers, and shopkeepeils, educa* 
tion ends at ten years of age, and never reaches fur. 
ther than readily, writing (a scarcely legible hand fin 
the plantain leaf), and the simplest rules of orithme* 
tic.” 1 But if the Vlindu institutions of education 
were of a’much more perfect kind than they appear to 
have ever been, they would afford a very inadequate 
foundation for the inference of a high state of civiliza¬ 
tion. The truth is, that institutions for education, 
more elaborate than those of the Hindus, are found ifi" 
the infancy of civilization. Among the Turks and 
the Persians there are schools and colleges, rising 
one above another, for the different stages of instruct 

tion. 1 And scarcely in any nation does the business 

* 0 

1 Papers on India Affairs, No. iii. ordered io be printed by the 
House of Commons, 30th April, ISIS. 

• " There wAe in these timet [the times of Aliserdi, nabob of Ben. 
gal] at Asirnabad," says the author of the Seer Mu lakh Breen, •• numbers 
of persons svho loved sciences and learning, and employed thesnielvet 
io teaching and in being taught; and I renumber to have seen in that 
city end its environs alone, nine or ten professors of reputs, and three os 
four hundred students and disciples ; ffom whence snay 1>e conje c t u red 
the number of those that nuif hare been in the put towns, and in 
the retired districts.” Seer Mulabhareen, I. 70S, 4m. Calcutta, 17891 
N. B. This with regard to the Muimlmatu of Bengal. The transistor 
rays, in a note, “ The reader must rale properly all iheteslurfcnts, and 
all these repressions : their only object wst the Conn ami it* commen¬ 
taries ; that is the Mahometan religion, and the Mahometan lair. 4 
Ibid. A hint very different from’ those we are wont to rectira ftom 
our guides in Hindu literaiora.— 1 “ In' rain do some persons lallr’ to ns 
of c oll e g e s , of places of education, and books : These words in Turkey 
convey not the lsme ideas at with at.” Vo (trey's Travels in Syria and 
Egypt, ii. 443 .—Chardin, who formed as high an opinion of the Per¬ 
sians as Sir William Jones of the Hindus, tells d», (Voyoffc an fern, 
iii. ISO.) Le genie des Personsest pnrid sua sciences, plus qn* k toata 
autre profession ; et l'on peut dire qne lea Petsaos y muss it s ent tl Man 
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BOOK 11. of education appear to have been a higher concern of 
c “* p ‘ 9,1 the government than among the Americans of Mexico 
' arfd Peru. 1 • 

As evidence of the fond credulity with which the 
state of society among the Hindus was for a time re¬ 
garded, I ought to* mention the statement of Sir W. 
Jonap, who gravely, and with an air of belief, informs 
uS, that he had heard of a philosopher “ whose works 
were said to contain a system of Jhfe universe, founded 
on the principle of attraction and the central position of 


qufc ee «ont, aprfci lei Chretiens Euronleos, lea plus a^avans peuples du 

monde.Hi envoytnt lea enfa™ nux Colleges, el lea elevent aux 

leUrea aulanl que leura moyens le peuvent permeltre." And at pages 
mm> 37, 138, he adds, that achoola are distributed in great numbers in Per¬ 
sia, and colleges very numerous. 

1 “ Inca Roca was repqted the first who established achoola in Cozco, 
where the Amautaa were the masters, and taught auch sciences a a were 
fit to improve the minda of Incas, who were princes, and of the chief 
nobility, not that they did instruct them by way of letters, for aa yet 
they liad not attained 10 that knowledge, but only in a practical man¬ 
ner, and by llaily discourses: their other lectures were of religion, and 
of those reasons and wisdom on which their laws were established, and 
nf the number and true exposition of them ; Tor by these means they 
attained to the art of government end military discipline; they distin¬ 
guished the limn and seasons or the year, and by reading in their knota 
they learned history and the actions of past agn; they improved them- 
eelres also in the elegance and ornament of speaking, and took rulea 
and measures for the menagement of their domestic affairs. These 
Amautaa, who were philosophers, and in high esteem amongst them, 
taught something alto of poetry, music, philosophy, and astrology,” See. 
Garcilaiso de la Vega, Royal Commentaries, book iv. ch. xix. This 
same Inca exhibited one stroke at leaat which will be reckoned high 
wisdom by tome amongst us a “ He enacted that the children of the 
common people should not be educated in the liberal arts and aciencea, 
for that weie to make them proud, conceited, lpd ungovernable; but 
that lha nobility were thoie only to whom such literature did appertain, 
to render theifi more honourable, and capable of offices in the common¬ 
wealth:” Ibid. “ There is nothing,” (says Acosta, book vi. ch. 87 ) 
“ that gives me more cause to admire, nor that I find more worthy of 
oommendation and memory, then the order and care the Mexicans had 
fa twriib fair youth." He tells us they had schools in their temples, 

‘ and masters 10 instruct the young ” in ill commendable exercises, to 
^'heoTgood behaviour," Ice. 




of the Hindvs. • J®7 

the sun.” 1 This reminds the instructed reader of the book If. 
disposition which has been manifested by some of the Ca * f ‘ **•' 
admirers of the Greek and RcJman literature, aitd of 
these by one at least who had not a weak and credu¬ 
lous mind, to trace the discoveries of modern philoso¬ 
phy to the pages of thq classics. I)r. Middleton, in 
his celebrated life of Cicero, says, that “ several of 
the fundamental principles of the modern philoso¬ 
phy, which pass for,the original discoveries of these 
later times, are the revival rather of ancient notions, 
maintained by sorfte of the first philosophers, of whom 
we hfive any notice in history; as the motion of the 
earth, the antipodes; a vacuum; and an universal gra¬ 
vitation or attractive quality of matter, which holds 
the world in its present form and order.” 4 It is a -• 
woll known artifice of the Brahmeps, with whose pre¬ 
tensions and interests it would be altogether incon¬ 
sistent to allow there was any knowledge with which 
they were not acquainted, or which was not contained 
in some of their books, to attach to tHe loosfe and un¬ 
meaning phraseology of some of their own writings, 
whatever ideas they find to be in esteem; or even to 
interpolate for that favourite purpose. 3 It was thus 

> Asia!. Rea. i. 430, and is. 169 . 

3 Middleton'a Life of Cicero, *aect. IS. Considerable currency wai 
obtained by a very learned work of a clergyman of ihe Church of Eng¬ 
land, Mr. Uutem, who undertook to prove lhal all ihe diacoveriet which 
the modems have made in the arts and science*, may be found dtaiincsly 
broached in the writing* of the ancient*. 

* Anquelil Dupcrron gives us a remarkable instance of the disposition 
of the Brahmens to accommodate, by. falsification, even their sacred 
records, to the ideas of European!. “ Si je n'avois pas sfu que le com¬ 
mencement de I’Amerkosh conlcnoit la description do lingam, peut-clre 
m'eui il ltd impossible de decoji rir que met Brahmei, qlii ne rouloient 
pas dcvoiler le fond de leurs inyslcres, paraphrasoient et pallioient pin tot 
qu'ila ne Iraduisoienl." Zendav. Dive. Prelim, i. ccclxii. Dr. Bu- 
chanan found the propensiljagrneral, to deccivo bin in their account* 
both of their religion and history. See journey through Mysore, Arc. ii. 

76 , 79, 80. ” The Brahmens,' he says, " when asked for dales, or 
authority, my that they muit consult their hooka, which may be readily 
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BOOK Hi eactremely natural that Sir William Jones, whose 
Cmr.,p; ptinjita had become acquainted with' the ideas of 
European philosophers‘respecting the system of the 
universe, should hear from them that those ideas were 
contained in their own books: The wonder was that 
without any proof he should believe them. 1 
• 

ddbc; but when I tend my interpreter, who it also a Brahmen, to copy 
the.dates, they prt^end that their books ire fat.” Ibid. i. 335. All 
iitlbiqMlion, ha says, from the Brahmens, usually differs most essentially 1 
a* derived from different individuals. Ibid. ii. 306. Sre an account of 
ibp imposition practised by his pundits upon Captain Willord, by Lord 
Tetgnmouih, in the Introduction to his Life nf Sir William Jones; also 
an account by Mr. Wiiford himself, Essay on the Sacred Isles in the 
West, Alim. Res. veil. 353.—In a letter to a friend Sir W. Jones said, 
" l oan no longer bear to be at the mercy of our pundits, who deal out 
_^lhe Hindu law at thty please, and make it at reasonable rates, where they 
eannot find it ready made.'' Life nf Sir W. Jones, by Lord Teign- 
moulh, 4to £d. p. 307.—^Colonel Wilks accuses the Hindu author of 
tile Digest of Hindu Law, translated by Mr. Colebrooke, of substituting 
■ Use principle or law for i true one, out of " a courtesy and roiisidera- 
rion, for opinions established by authority, which is peculiar to the 
■■fires q/ huNa.* Hietor. Sketehu, p. I id. 

< Ha might have gbt proofs-, equal Ip those with which they presented 
him, of Pinto's having been acquainted with the circulation of the 
Mood; via. because when speaking of that fluid lie uses the word 
npsp st si i which signifies to be carried round.—It is worthy of remark, 
that the pbiloeophar, of whom Sir William heard, and whose works 
contained such important discoveries was called Yaran Acharya, that 
is Ganlile or Greek. By the argument of Sir William, we might 
believa that the Greeks anticipaled Newton. When Copernicus, dis. 
saturied with the received account of the heavenly motions, addressed 
> hitsuelf to discover a new arraugement, we ant told that be examined 

all. the obscure inditious delivered down to us. concerning every other 
hypothesis which the ancients had invented. He found in Plutarch, 
daatsome old Pythagoreans had pep resented the earth as revolving in the 
OBDim. of the universe, like a wheel round its own axis ; and I hat others 
of the same sect, had removed it Grom ihejagpur, and represented it at 
revolving in the ecliptic, like a star ..tl tfoinpl 1 fire. By this cen¬ 

tal fere he supposed they meant the sun.AtPv'Dv. Ad. Smith, Essay 
an, Hist Aiuon. p. 51. We might prove that Parmenides had a just 
conception of dia figure of the globe. Plato informs u* dial, according to 
that inquirer, Tiltase „ 

Dent* masts sfiye naAjywm « r*y, 

Stsveslw inntij sera n y«| in r. puft* 
Omtihmprnta. PlaL Sophista, p. 171 - 
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Herodetui mention! the opinion of a naturalist, even in hii deft, who BOOK OL, 
•opposed that the o^ean Bowed round the earth, (a bold step towards the Chap. I, 
'■onerption of its right figure,) m ma» Tipi nn pnu, lib. ii. sect. IX. ■— 

Dr. Vioeent, giving an accopntof the knowledge possessed by the ancient* 
of the globular form, of the earth, and of the saying or Strabo, that no¬ 
thing obstructed tbe paslage from Spain 10 India by a westerly course, 
but the immensity of the Atlantic ocean, has the following nottf 
" Aristotle seems the author of this supposition, as well as of most 
other things that are extraordinary in the knowledge of the ancient*. 

See Bocharl,- Phaleg. l6g. Iumuth* t» *•;< r*t 'HpnAwr nt«r mni % npi 
rnt triias,. The parts about the pillars of Hercules join to those ebont 
India. This is a nearer abroach still; but both lupnpaiiioni arise from 
the contemplation of the eaMi as a sphere,—Aristotle has also preserved 
the opinion nf the Pythagoreans, who made the tun the centre of our sys¬ 
tem, with the'earth and tile other plaqeli revolving round it. which is tha 
hypothesis adopted by Copernicus, and established by Newlori. Strabo, 
likewiic, who left the phenomena of the horciMlld the form of the 
earth, to the mathematiciails, still thought the earth a'sphere, and de¬ 
scribes our system agreeable to that which was afterwards adopted'fay 
Ptolemy; but he sdds the idea of gravilstion m i moatsingular manner, . 

SfaipuSiir /**> i Km^k mu I Oiifartf, 'll PonH fan ra am> rat AyaS,. 

I t ~;mc ni r ififiTU nipt ti auni* kbj wi pi ts» mtnm, mkI« Hmw. 

Lib, ii. 110, The earth and the heaver} ire both spherical; but the tens 
dency is to the centre of gravity. The heaven is carried, round itself 
and round its axis from east to west. 1 barely suggest the extent of 
ancient knowledge on these questions; those who wish to gratify.their 
curiosity may consult Slobcui, toot. ii. cap. 95, Ed. Heenn, Getting. 

1792.1794; and Diogenes Larriaua in Anaximander Pythagoras, ami 
Zeno, lib. vii. sect. 155.” Peripius of the Erythragn Sea, pari iu4I7> 

—Sir William fones tells us in his Discourse on the Hindu iodise, lh*t 
the pundit Ramechandn had a oorrect notions/ihe ftgum of the aarihi 
—So h.id the rider Hermes, of whom it was one of'tha established 
inaxiou, that the earth was oviform, and hence the oral form of many 
of the oldest temples of Egypt. .The earth was called -Brahms's egg. 

See Aiiat. Rea. i. 360. Or Ramechandn, like a common fortusMilkq 
might only repeal to Sir William whpi he had Icarnad from Sir William. 

—Europeans will arrive in lime to think justly respecting die Hindus: 

Thus speaks Dr. Buchanan ; “ No useful science have the Brahmen* 
diffused among their followers ; history, they have abolished; morality 
■hey have depressed to the utmost ; and the dignity and power of the 
altar they have erected on tbe ruins of the state, and the rights of lha 
subject.” Asia!. Res. vi. Ififi. * 
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' APPENDIX. N° I. 

D ft 

Remarks ‘on the .Arguments for the Antiquity of 
the Hindu Astronomy. 

BOOK II. TE'he knowledge of the Europeans concerning the 
: —“ astronomy of India is chiefly derived from different 
ppen “'sets of astronomical tables brought, to Europe at dif¬ 
ferent times. All these tables are obviously connected 
jvith one another: for they are all adapted to one me¬ 
ridian ; the mean motions are tlie sitae in them all; 
- a nd their principal epochs are all deduced by calcula- 
' tion from one original epoch. The most ancient of 
the Indian epochs is fixed in the year 3102 before the 
Christian sera, at the commencement of the Cali-yug. 
On account of the mutual connection which, it is 
allowed, subsists between the three remaining epochs, 
it is only necessary to discuss that one which seems to 
he the most important: it is comparatively of modern 
date, and goes back no further than to the year of 
Christ 1491. 

M. Bailly, in his Astronomie Indienne, has endea¬ 
voured to prove that* the more' ancient of the two 
epochs is fixed by actual observations; a proposi¬ 
tion, which, if it were clearly made out, would confer 
the highest antiquity op the astronomy of India. In 
a paper in the Edinburgh Transactions, Mr. Playfair, 
who has adopted the opinion of M. Bailly, has given 
a deai' and forcible summary of all the arguments 
that have been adduced in favour of the side he sup¬ 
ports. M. Laplace, who is the only other author 
that has noticed the subject of the Indian astronomy 
since the publication jff M. Bailly’s work, does not 
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accede to the opinion of hia brother academician. bOok il 

In a very short passage in the “ Systeme du Monde,”-— 

Laplace states it as his own opinion, that the ancient A PP endl % 
epoch of the Brahmens was adopted with the view 
of making all the celestial motions begin at the same 
point of the zodiac: and he very, briefly hints the 
reasons on which his opinion is founded. In drawing 
up the following remarks the observations of Laplaee 
have been kept in view. . 

1. If we set out frtun the epoch of 1491, and com¬ 
pute the places of the sun, moon, and the planets, 
for the ancient epoch in 3102 A. C. it is found that 
all the celestial bodies are then in mean conjunction 
with the sun in the origin of the moveable zodiac. 

Here then is an astronomical fact, which the Indian 
tables necessarily suppose to have taken place, and 
which, it must be allowed, appeals to be very fit to 
bring the authenticity of the ancient epoch to the 
proof. For, although the tables of the modern as¬ 
tronomy, highly improved as they are; -do not enable 
us to go back more than 2000 years with extreme 
accuracy, yet they are sufficiently exact to afford the 
means of judging whether the general conjunction, 
supposed in the Indian tables, was actually copied 
from the heavens or not Now M. Bailly has com¬ 
puted ihe places of the planets at the time of the 
ancient epoch of the Ibdians, or for the commence- ^ 
ment of the Cali-yug, from the tables of M. TAlaiufe : 
and, although all the planets, except Venus, were 
then nearly in conjunction with the sun, yet they 
were by no means so near to one another as to render 
it probable that this epoch was fixed by observation, 

M. Bailly argues that the conjunction could not be 
determined by direct observation ; because the pla¬ 
nets are invisible when immersed in the sun’s light: 
and he shows that fifteen days after the epoch all the 
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iOOK.il. planets, except Venus, were contained within seven- 
ApDtndm. teen degrees of the zodiac. But this is not satisfac¬ 
tory. Mr. Playfair admits that the Indian fables 
cannot be entirely vindicated in tjhis respect. La- 
place lays jail the stress on this argument to which it 
seenwfairly entitled. 

Tjie ftction of a general cSnjunction in the begin- 
fling of the moveable zodiac is the more remarkable, 
because it agrees precisely with the account Which M. 
Bhftfy gives of the formation of 0 the Indian astrono- 
rtletd systems. _ » 

The validity of the observations made by the critic 
in the Edinburgh Review as far as they regard the 
accuracy of the mean motions, and other astronomical 
^elements Which do not depend on the epochs, cannot 
be disputed. There is but one way of determining 
tile mean motions- with accuracy; namely, by com¬ 
paring together real observations of the places of the 
planets made at a sufficient interval of time. No 
fictitious,* or assumed, epochs can be of the least use 
for this purpose. Indeed Mr. Bently does not main- 
fain that the Brahmens make any such use of their 
assumed epochs^ The artificial systems of the Indian 
autonomy necessarily suppose the mean motions, and 
other elements 1 , to be already determined and known. 
Mr. Bently seems in some measure to have miscon¬ 
ceived the nature of the arguments by which the 
Europeans endeavour to establish the antiquity of the 
Rhiflp astronomy. He seems to have imagined that 
nothing more was necessary for confuting all their 
reasoning on this subject, than to make them ac¬ 
quainted with the formation of the artificial systems 
of the Brahmens. ' 

But considering Mr. Bently,as a person acquaint¬ 
ed with the astronomy-of the East, and as having 
•access to the books in which it is contained, his tes- 
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timony cannot but be allowed to be of great force in book II. 

the present argument. He tells us that the Brah- . . 

mens, when they would form* an astronomical sys- AppendLX> 

tem, go back ta a remote' epoch, and assume as 

the basis of their system, that all the heavenly bodies 

are in a line of mean conjunction with the sun in the 

beginning of Aries : Now the Indian tables actually 

suppose such a conjunction at the commencement of 

the Cali-yug; and in^ this they are at Variance with 

the most exact of the modern astronomical tables. Is 

it not then' in the* highest degree probable that the 

era of the Cali-yug is an assumed, or fictitious epoch 

in the astronomy of the Hindus ? 

If the ancient epoch, in 3102 A. C. be fictitious, 
the force of many of the arguments for the antiquity 
of the Indian astronomy will be gceatly diminished. 

For that reasoning must needs be a good deal vague 
and unsatisfactory which rests entirely on the quantity 
of an astronomical element of an uncertain date affect¬ 
ed, as must be the case, by the errors of observation, 
of the limits of which we have no means of judging. 

2. The equation of the sun’s centre, according to 
the Indian tables, is 2° 10 j '; whereas the same quan¬ 
tity, according to modern observations, is only 1° 55x'. 

It is one consequence of the mutual disturbances of 
the planets that the exceotricity of the solar orbit, on 
which the equation just mentioned depends, was 
greater in former ages than it is at the present time. 

From the quantity which the Hindus assign to this 
astronomical element, M. Bailly has drawn an argu¬ 
ment in favour of the antiquity of the Indian tables, 
which, it must be confessed, is of great weight, when 
the difference of the Indian *and European determi¬ 
nations is considered aft arising from the gradual 
alteration of the planetary orbits. But Laplace has 
remarked that the equation, which in the Hindu 

VOL. II. i 
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BOOK II. tables amounts to 2° 104 .', is really composed of two 
~ parts; namely, the equation of the sun’s centre, and 
ppen ix. 'k e annua i e q Ua ti on of the moon ; both of which de¬ 


pend alike on the excentricity of the sun’s orbit, and 
complete.their periods in the same interval of time. 
The Indians have naturally enough blended these two 
irregularities together; because, the great object of 
their astronomy being the calculation of eclipses, the 
relative places of the sun and moon are effected by 
the sum of both. The annual 1 equation of the moon 
is nearly 11 ': And, when added to the -equation of 
the sun’s centre, the amount ( 2 ° 6 V>) does not differ 
much from the quantity set ,down in the Indian 
tables. The force of M. Bailly’s argument is there- 
.fore completely taken off. 

But the remark of Laplace not only invalidates 
the argument for the. antiquity, but it furnishes a 
powerful one on the opposite side. It is indeed in 
the situation of a perfidious ally, who not only deserts 
his friehds, but marshals his whole force in the ranks 
of their opponents. The amount ■ of the two irre¬ 
gularities which are blended together by the Indians 
is 2 ° 64 -' at the present time: but if we go back to 
the commencement of the Cali-yug, there must be 
added about 18V, on account of the greater magni¬ 
tude of the sun’s excentricity in that age above what 
it is in the present century; and thus we ought to have 
found 2° 20', in place of 2 ° 10V, in the Hindu tables, 
if their supposed antiquity be granted. It must be 
admitted that, in this instance at least, the Indian 
tables, when they are referred to the ancient epoch, 
are fairly at variance with the state of the heavens. 

8. The quantities which the Indian tables assign 
to two other astronomical elements, viz. the mean 
motions of Jupiter and Saturn, have been found to 
agree almost exactly, not with what is observed at 
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the present time, but, with what the theory of book ii. 

gravity shows* would have been observed at the “-“ 

beginning of the Cali-yug. “This curious coinci- AFpen 
dence between the* Hindu tables and the most ab¬ 
struse theory of modern Europe, was discovered by 
Laplace after the publication of the Astronomie In- 
dienne: and it was communicated to M. Bailly in a > 
letter inserted in the Journal des S 9 avans. The ar¬ 
gument which this circumstance furnisfies in favour 
of the antiquity is not forgotten by Mr. Playfair; 
and it is also mentioned by the critic in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review. 

But the discovery of Laplace, although it cannot 
be disputed, is absolutely of no avail in establishing 
the antiquity of the Indian astronomy: for no infer¬ 
ence can be drawn from it respecting the ancient 
epoch in 3102 A. 0. which is’not equally conclusive 
with regard to the modern epoch in 1491 of our era. 

The theory of astronomy is indebte4 to Laplace 
for many interesting discoveries. Of these, two equa¬ 
tions, affecting the mean motions of Jupiter and Sa¬ 
turn, are not the least important. These irregulari¬ 
ties are periodical, ,and they both complete their 
courses in 917-1- years : And while one of them aug¬ 
ments the motion of one of* the planets, the other di¬ 
minishes the motion of the other planet. It is a con¬ 
sequence of this discovery of Laplace, that, after an 
interval of time equal to 917-f years; or equal to 
twice, or thrice, or any exact number of times that 
period; the mean motions of Jupiter and Saturn will 
return, to be precisely of the same quantity that they 
were at the beginning of the interval of time. Now, 
if from the epoch 1491, we reckon back a numhpr of 
years, equal to five time! the period of Laplace, we 
shall arrive at the year 3095 A. C., which is so near 
the ancient epoch of the Indians, as to entitle us to 
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BOOK II. infer, that an observer who lived in 1491, would 

- 7 * agree in his determinations of the mean motions of 

Appendix. j U pj ter an( j s a t U m, ' with an astronomer who had 
lived forty-six centuries before, at the beginning of 
the Cali-yug. 

No reliance, then, can be placed on this argument, 
ps ft proof of the antiquity of the Hindu tables. On 
the contrary, if we admit, what it must be allowed is 
extremely probable, that the ancient epoch is a ficti¬ 
tious one, pointed out by superstition, or fixed upon 
for convenience in calculation, "this argument will 
concur with the last in giving, to the astronomy of 
India, a modern date, rather than the high antiquity 
_ contended for. 

4. M. Bailly has shown that the place of the aphe¬ 
lion of Jupiter's orbit, determined by the Indian ta¬ 
bles for the beginning'of the Cali-yug, agrees with 
the modern tables of Lalande, when corrected by the 
theoretical equations of La Grange. The same thing 
is true of the quantity which the Hindus assign to 
the equation of Saturn’s centre. It requires but little 
• scepticism to raise up doubts of the validity of argu¬ 

ments founded on such coincidences. In the first 
place, we are ignorant of the limits of the errors, that 
the Indian determination^ may be susceptible of. In 
the second place, the dates of the observations on 
which the astronomical elements of the Indians de¬ 
pend are unknown and merely conjectural; yet these 
are necessary data for calculating the corrections that 
must be applied to the modern tables, to fit them for 
representing the ancient state of the heavens : In 
the third place, the ttaoretical formulas, themselves, 
by which the correcllqrapre computed, cannot be sup¬ 
posed to enable uS f t^Siback with much accuracy, to 
so remote an epoch ^as the Cali-yug; a circumstance 
which is not owing to any imperfection of the theory. 
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but to the want of our knowing with precision the book II. 

relative proportions of the masses of the planets that --: 

compose our system. When ( we reflect on these ^PP endl *' 
things, even the very exact coincidence of the Indian 
elements, with the calculated quantities (which is 
nearer than there is reasonable ground to except) is 
apt to create a suspicion »that the whole is owing to 
a happy combination of balancing errors. • . 

* But waving these objections, fairness of reasoning 
requires that we should lay no more stress on such 
coincidences, as tljose just mentioned, in favour of 
one side of the question, than we are willing to allow 
to discrepancies in similar circumstances, in support 
of the other side. $T. Bailly allows that npt any 
more of the elements of the planetary motions, con¬ 
tained in the Indian tables, agree so well with the 
determinations derived from the theory of gravity: 
and the quantities which are* assigned to the equa¬ 
tions of the centre, for Jupiter and Mars, are quite 
irreconcileable with the 1 supposition of so remote an 
antiquity as the beginning of the Cali-yug. Such a 
contrariety of results justly invalidates the whole ar¬ 
gument. 

5. Another argument urged by the favourers of 
the antiquity of the Indian astronomy, is derived 
from the obliquity of the ecliptic, which the Indians 
state at 24°. • 

Both observation and theory concur in showing 
that the obliquity of the ecliptig has been diminishing 
slowly for many ages preceding the present. At 
the beginning of the Cali-yug, this astronomical ele¬ 
ment, according to theory, was 23° 51', which is still 
short of what the Indians make it. Twelve centu¬ 
ries before the Cali-yug^ the actual obliquity of the 
ecliptic, as derived from theory, would coincide with 
the Indian quantity within 2': And, by going back 
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Book ii. still further, the error may, no doubt, be entirely an- 
— nihilated. Nothing, it must be confessed, can be more 
ppen lx ‘ vague and unsatisfactory than this sort of reasoning. 

Let us grant that the Hindus determined the obli¬ 
quity of the ecliptic, 4300 years before our era, which 
supposes that they made an error of 2' only : How 
are we to account for the strange circumstance, that 
a quantity, which they were at one time able to de¬ 
termine with s0 much accuracy, should remain unal¬ 
tered for a period of nearly 6000 years; during which 
time, the error of the first determination has accumu¬ 
lated to half a degree ? Are we to suppose that, im¬ 
mediately after this imaginary epoch, the art of as¬ 
tronomical observation disappeared; and was entirely 
_ lost ? This, we know, could not be the case, because 
many other astronomical elements necessarily suppose 
observations of a "comparatively modern date: as, for 
instance, the equation of the sun’s centre. 

We shall account for the quantity which the Indi¬ 
ans assign to'the obliquity much more simply and 
naturally, if we trust to the authority to Mr. Bently. 
According to him, the Hindu astronomers (unless in 
cases where extraordinary accuracy is required) make 
it a rule, in observing, to take the nearest round 
numbers, rejecting fractiopal quantities: so that we 
have only to suppose that the observer who fixed the 
obliquity of the ecliptic at 2i4 0 , actually found it to be 
more than 23-i- 0 . 

6. The length of ithe tropical year, as deduced 
from the Hindu tables, is 365" 6 h §0' 35" which is 1' 
46 # longer than the determination of La Caille. This 
is cert airily not a little accurate, and necessarily sup¬ 
poses some degree of antiquity, and the comparison 
of observations mad* lit a great interval of time. 
We shall be the better able to form a judgment of 
the length of time which such a degree of accuracy 
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may require, if we consider the errors of some of our BOOK II. 

older tables, published before the art of making as-- 7 “ 

tronomical instruments was brought to its present Appendix ' 
perfect state. In .the Alphonsine Tables, published 
about 1252, the length of the tropical year, is 

, ' S65 d 5 h 49' 16* 

Copernicus (about 1530) makes it.. 365 5 49» 6 

Kepler (about 1627).365 5 48 57t 

• 

These quantities &re determined by observations 
distant from one another about 1500 or 1600 years : 
and the differences between them and the year of La 
Caille, is about the fourth part of the error of the 
Indians. 

If we suppose that the length of the year found in 
the Hindu tables was actually determined by obser¬ 
vation at the beginning of t,he Cali-yug, the error, 
which has been stated at 1' 46*, may be reduced to 
1' 5". The reason of this is that the year has been 
decreasing in duration*, for all the intervening time, 
and the quantity, computed by theory, which must be 
added to the length of the year as observed in the 
present age, to have its length forty-nine centuries 
ago, is 40|*. Arguments of this kind carry bjit little 
force with them. For the time when the observa¬ 
tions from which the length of the Indian year was 
deduced is totally unknown : and it seems highly pro¬ 
bable, that the beginning of the Cali-yug is not an 
epoch settled by observation.* Besides, the error of 
observation (which cannot be reduced under 1' 5") 
must be allowed to be, in this instance, nearly double 
of the correction applied: and there is nothing to 
prove that it may not amount to much more. 

It is to be remarked,that the Indian tables contain 
the siderial motion of the sun, and not his motion in 
respect of the moveable equinox as our tables do. If 
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BOOK II. we draw our comparison from the length of the side* 
' rial, instead of the tropical year, the result will not 
Appendix, ^g so favourable to the accuracy of the Hindu astro¬ 
nomy. The siderial revolution of the sun, according 
to the Indians, is 365 d 6 h 12' 30 v ; according to mo¬ 
dem observation it is 365 d 6 h 9' IF ; and the error 
is 3^19^ nearly double the former error. The differ¬ 
ence of those errors arises from the quantity which 
they assign to the precession of the equinoxes, which 
is 5V instead of 50-i-". " 

7. Of all the arguments in support of the antiquity 
of the Hindu astronomy, the strongest and most di¬ 
rect is that which is derived from an ancient zodiac 
brought from India by M. le Gentil. This argument 
therefore deserves to be particularly considered. 

It must be observed, that the force of an argument 
such as this, which turns on the magnitude of an as¬ 
tronomical quantity that accumulates slowly, and is 
perceptible only after a long lapse of time, will en¬ 
tirely depend dn the authenticity of the observations, 
or facts, from which the argument is drawn, and on 
the precision and accuracy with which they are re¬ 
corded. Any thing uncertain, or arbitrary, or hypo¬ 
thetical, respecting these fundamental points, will 
greatly weaken the strength of the argument. We 
are told by Mr. Playfair, that the star Aldebaran has 
the longitude of 3 b 20' in the zodiac of M. le Gen¬ 
til : and it is on the authenticity and precision of this 
fact, that the validity of his reasoning hinges. Now, 
if we turn to the passage of the Astronomie Indienne, 
which is cited by Mr. Playfair, it will appear that this 
position of Aldebaran is rather a conjecture, or hypo¬ 
thesis, of M. Bailly, than an authentic observation 
recorded with precision. 

The Indian - zodiac moves westward, at the same 
rate as the fixed stars, and it is divided into twenty- 
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seven constellations, each of 18° 20'. The vernal BOOK II. 
equinox was 54° to the east of the beginning of the 7" 
zodiac at the commencement of the Cali-yug: and it AppenUlK ’ 
was therefore in. the fifth constellation, being 40' 
more advanced than the fourth. The Indians mark 
the fourth constellation, which they call Rhonini, by 
five stars, of which th£ most easterly, or the most 
advanced in the zodiac, is the very brilliant star Alcte- 
baran. These things being premised, M. Bailly thus 
proceeds: “ II est n&turel que cette belle etoile ait 
marque la fin ou le commencement d’une constella¬ 
tion. Je suppose qu’elle marque en effet la fin de 
Rhonini, la quatrienge des constellations Indiennes, et 
le commencement de la cinqui&me; il resulte de cette 
supposition que l’etoile Aldebaran etoit placde dans 
le zodiaque Indien 4 1" 23° 20' de l’origin du zodia- 
que.” It appears then that .the whole of the argu¬ 
ment, which is stated so strongly by Mr. Playfair, 
and by the critic in the Edinburgh Review, rests on the 
conjecture of M. Bailly ; that Aldebarhn was exactly 
placed at the end of the fourth, and the beginning of 
the fifth constellation in the Indian zodiac. For this, 
no sort of proof is offered, except the conspicuousness 
of the star, which is certainly one of the most brilliant 
in the heavens. Are we.to suppose, for the sake of 
this argument, that thejjosition of the Indian zodiac 
was entirely regulated by the star Aldebaran ? For 
it must be admitted that when the beginning of one 
constellation is fixed, all the Test are thereby deter¬ 
mined. Or, are we to suppose, what t is still more 
improbable, that the beginning of the fifth constella¬ 
tion fell, by a lucky chance, exactly in the place of 
this conspicuous star ? 

But the Indians themselves afford us the means of 
correcting the supposition of M. Bailly. Mr. Bently 
tells us that Bromhu Gupta makes the longitude of 
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book 11. the star, Spica Virginia, in the moveable zodiac of the 

. Hindus, 6* 8°: According to De la Caille, the longi- 
Appendix. tu ^ e ^ game gtar was 


Of Aldebaraq .;.2 


20° 21' IS* 
6 17 47 


•Difference . 4 14 3 31 

which subtracted from 6‘ 3°, leaves 1‘ 18° 56' 29 # for 
the longitude of Aldebaran in the Indian zodiac, in¬ 
stead of I s 23° 20' which it is according to the hypo¬ 
thesis of M. Bailly. The error amounts to 4° 23' 81* : 
a quantity which is nowise inconsistent with the con¬ 
figuration of the constellation Rhonini, while it is suf¬ 
ficient to show that the Indians may have fixed the 
origin of their zodiac at the beginning of the Cali- 
yug by calculating back from a modern epoch. 

And indeed the Brahmens point out a modern 
epoch, a noted one in their astronomy, which is con¬ 
nected with the era of the Cali-yug by their preces¬ 
sion, in the same manner that the modern epoch 1491 
is connected with it by the mean motions. Mr. 
Bently tells us that, according to Varaha, the year 
3601 of the Cali-yug (A. D. 499) began precisely at 
the vernal equinox: which jmplies that the origin of 
the Indian zodiac did th$n coincide with the equinox- 
ial point. Now if we deduct 1' 24°, the Indian pre¬ 
cession for 3600 years, from 12 a , we shall have 10 s 6° 
for the origin of the zodiac, reckoned eastward from 
the vernal equinox according to the practice of our 
astronomy; precisely as it comes out by the Indian 
tables. 

The epoch 8601 of the Cali-yug is involved in all 
the Indian tables, insomuch thqt M. Bailly was led to 
discover it by calculation : And in fact, there is no 
authority for fixing the origin of the Indian zodiac in 
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10’ 6° at the era of the Cali-yug, except by reckon- book II. 

ing back from this epoch, according to the Hindu-— 

rule for the precession. > Appendix. 

It appears then that the argument drawn from the 
zodiac of M. le Gentil, when closely considered, not 
only affords no evidence for the antiquity of the 
Indian astronomy, but father favours the opinion that 
the beginning of the Cali-yug is a a fictitious epoch 
'fixed by calculation. For it has been shown that the 
place of the origin df the Indian zodiac, at the era of 
the Cali-yug, is connected by the precession contained 
in the Hindu tables with the epoch 3601 of that age: 
and indeed all the epochs of the Brahmens, ancient as % 
well as modern, are connected with the same funda¬ 
mental epoch, in what regards the precession. The 
pretended position of the star Alderbaran is merely a 
conjecture of M. Bailly : Apd it 'is at variance with • 
the place which Bromha Gupta, and other Indian as¬ 
tronomers, assign to the star “ Spica Virginis.” 

8. In the preceding observations, all the arguments 
that have been adduced in favour of the antiquity of 
the Indian, astronomy, as far as the question is purely 
astronomical, have been considered, excepting those 
drawn from the places of the sun and moon, at the 
beginning of the Cali-yug, (at midnight between the 
17th and 18th of February, of the year 3102 A. C.) 

With regard to the first of these, there is a difficulty 
which weighed so much with Mr. Playfair, as to 
induce him to set aside the argument entirely, and to 
lay no stress upon it. It is remarkable, that the cri¬ 
tic in the Edinburgh Review has brought forward 
this argument, without noticing the difficulty which, 
in Mr. Playfair’s opinion, rendered it inconclusive. 

After what has been prged to invalidate the opinion 
of M. Bailly, that the ancient epoch of the Indian 
tables was settled by observation, we shall be spared 
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book ii. the task of examining the remaining argument drawn 
■ "■ _ from the place of the moon: allowing*to this argu- 
Appendix. ment ^ f orce w hich the most sanguine supporters 
of the antiquity can demand, it can have but little 
weight in opposition to the many strong and concur¬ 
ring indications of a contrary nature. 1 

10. If the author of the “ Astronomie Indienne” 
has succeeded in establishing any of his positions, it is 
in proving that the astronomy of the Brahmens is 
original, nr at least that it has not been borrowed 
from any of the astronomical systems that we are 
acquainted with. This was a preliminary point which 
• his favourite system required him to examine: for if 
the astronomy of the Brahmens had turned out to 
have an obvious affinity to the astronomical systems 
of Arabia or Greece, it would have been in vain 
to bring proofs of Ffcs antiquity. But how does this 
prove the antiquity of the Indian astronomy ? It only 
proves that the inhabitants of the eastern world, se¬ 
parated from the rest of mankind, have made the 
same progress to a certain extent, which, in the wes¬ 
tern world, has been carried to a far greater pitch of 
perfection. 

> Laplace has remarked, that the mean motions of the lunar orbit 
are quicker iu the Indian tables, than in those of Ptolemy: which 
indicates that the former tables were constructed posterior to those of 
the Greek astronomer. This argument is at least as strong as any of 
thdse by which the antiquity is supported. 
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APPENDIX. N* II. 

Colebrooke qw .ftmjcnY Algebra . 

Since the pages relating to the science of the BOOK IT. 
Hindus were sent to the press, has appeared a work “ 
entitled, “ Algebra,* with Arithmetic and Mensura-" ppe " IX ‘ 
tion, from the Sanscrit of Brahmegupta and Bhascara; 
translated by Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Esq.” No 
person who takes an interest ip the history of the 
human mind, can fail to recognize that Mr. Cole¬ 
brooke has added largely to the former obligations he 
had conferred upon us, not only t by laying open to 
European readers the most approved production on 
Algebra, in the Sanscrit language, but by the research 
and ability with which, in a preliminary dissertation, 
he has brought together the materials' for forming an 
opinion, both respecting the origin of that science 
among ihe Hindus, and their merit in the prosecution 
of it. 

On mathematics I must speak superficially, because 
my knowledge does not permit me to speak profound¬ 
ly. Enough, I think, Jiowever, appears on the face ' , 
of this subject, to enable me to resolve the only ques¬ 
tion, in the solution of which I am interested. 

Mr. Colebrooke thinks if possible, nay probable, 
that the Hindus derived their first knowledge of 
algebra from the Greeks; that ’they were made ac¬ 
quainted with the writings of Diophantus, before 
they had of their own accord made any attempts in 
the science; and that it is in the accessions which 
Algebra received in their hands, that their title, 
if any, to our respect, must, in this particular, look 
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BOOK n. for its foundation. 1 That the Hindus cultivated as* 

-- tronamy, and those branches of the art Of calculation 

Appendix. su |j Serv -i er ,t t 0 astronomy, solely for the purposes of 
astrology, is not disputed by any bpdy, and least of 
all by Mr. Colebrooke. That candid and careful 
inquirer has brought to light a very important fact, 
that even on the sulyect of astrology, on which they 
might have been supposed original, the Hindus have 
been borrowers, and borrowers from the Greeks. 3 “ Join- 


' “ If il be insisted, that a hint or suggestion, the seed of their know* 
ledge, may have reached the Hindu mathematicians immediately from 
the Greeks of Alexandria, or mediately through those of Bactria, it 
must -at the same time be confessed that a sleMder germ grew and fruc¬ 
tified rapidly, and soon attained an approved state of maturity in Indian 
soil. More will not be here contended for: Since it is not impos¬ 
sible, that the hint of the one analysis may have been actually received 
by the mathematicians of the other nation : nor unlikely; considering 
the arguments which may be bruught for a probable communication 
on the subject of astrology.” (Dissertation, p. xxii.) This is an im¬ 
portant admission which Mr. Colebrooke was too well informed to 
overlook, and too honest to conceal. His partialities, however, lead 
him to a very useless'effort of extenuation! Why call the knowledge 
which ihe Hindus derived of the Diophantine methods, a hint f What 
should confine it to a hint ? Why make use of the word hint? when 
it is perfectly clear that if they had the means of receiving a hint, they 
had the means of receiving the whole. The communication was full 
and complete between the Hindus and the Greeks, both of Bactria and 
of Egypt; and the Hindus had the means of receiving from the Greeks 
all those parts of their knowledge, whi*h the slate of civilization among 
the Hindus enabled them to imbibe. Of the exaggerating language of 
Mr. Colebrooke, on the other side, abou?the growing and fructifying of 
the germ, and its attaining a state of approved maturity in Indian soil, 
we shall speak by and bye. 

* He had stated long ago, ".That astronomy was originally culti¬ 
vated among the Hindus, solely for the purposes of astrology : That one 
branch, if not the whole of their astrological science, was borrowed 
from the Arabians: And that their astronomical knowledge must, by 
consequence, have been derived from the same quarter.” (Asiat. Res. 
ix. 376.) And on the present occasion he says} " The position that 
astrology is partly of foreign growth in India } that is, that the Hindus 
have borrowed, and largely loo, from the pslrology of a more western 
region, is grounded, os the similar inference concerning a different 
branch of divination, on the resemblance of certain terms employed in 
both. The mode of divination, called Tdjaca, implies by its very name 
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ing,” he says, "this indication, to that of the division of BOOK II. 

the zodiac into twelve signs, represented by the same-“ 

figures of animals, and named by words of the same Append,x ' 
import, with the zodiacal signs of the Greeks; and 
taking into consideration the analogy, though not 
identity, of the Ptolemaic system, and the Indian one 
of excentric deferents find epicycles, no doubt can be 
entertained that the Hindus received hints from the 
‘astronomical schools of the Greeks.” 1 , 

To draw, then, fitom the tracts which Mr. Cole- 
brooke has translated, an inference to any high state 
of civilization among the Hindus, the three following 
propositions must, first, be established; 

• 1. That the Greeks did not teach to the Hin¬ 
dus as much of the science as the works in question 
contain: 

2. That the works are sufficieiftly old to render it 
impossible that the knowledge could have been bor¬ 
rowed from any modem source : 

3. That the accessions made to the* knowledge de¬ 
rived from the Greeks are so difficult as could not 
have been piade except by a people in a high state of 
civilization. 

If all these propositions are not fully and entirely 
made out; if any weakness appears in the evidence of 
any one of them, the inference falls to the ground. 

its Arabian origin: Astrological prediction, by configuration of planets, 
in like manner, indicates even by its Indian name a Grecian source. 

It is denominated H 6 ri, the second of three branches which compose a 
complete course of astronomy and astrology : and the word occurs in 
this sense in the writings of early Hindu astrologers... .The same term 
bird occurs again in the writings of the Hindu astrolqgeri, with an 
acceptation—that of hour—which more exactly conforms to the Gre¬ 
cian etymon. The resemblance of a single term would not suffice to 
ground an inference of common origin, since it might be purely acci¬ 
dental. But other words arl also remarked in Hindu astrology.” dtc. 

(Algebra, gcc. from the Sanscrit, Dissert. Notes and lllust. p. lxxx.) 

1 Ibid. p. xxiv. 
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BOOK II. Upon inquiry, it seems to come out, that for not one 
" ~ of themis the evidence sufficient, or trustworthy, 

ppen ix. j That the Hindus received from the Greeks all 
that the latter knew, is admitted by Mr. Colehrooke. 
It is also admitted by Mr. Colehrooke, that “ Dio- 
phantus was acquainted with the direct resolution of 
affected quadratic equations, and of indeterminate 
problems of the first degTee ; that he displays infinite 
sagacity and ingenuity in particular solutions; and 
that a certain routine is discernible in them.” 1 It is 
unfortunately from Diophantus alone, that we derive 
any knowledge of the attainments of the Greeks in 
this branch of mathematics. It is no less unfortunate, 
that out of thirteen books which he wrote upon this sub¬ 
ject, only six, or possibly seven, have been preserved. 
How does Mr. Colebrooke know, that these other 
books of Diophantus did not ascend to more difficult 
points of the science ? a He says, you have no right 
to infer that. True; but neither has he any right to 
infer the contrary. There is, ‘however, another pos¬ 
sibility, and a still more important one, which Mr. 
Colebrooke has altogether overlooked. » Supposing 
that nothing more of Algebra was known to the 


> Algebra, &c. from ihe Sanscrit, Dissert. Notes and Illust. pp, x. 
and xvi. ■ • 

* Dr. Hutton says, that Diophantus “knew the composition of the 

cube of a binomial.In some parts tff book vi. it appears that he was 

acquainted with the composition of the fourth power of the binomial 
root, as he sets down ail the terms of it; and from his great skill in 
such matters, it seems probable that he was acquainted with the com¬ 
position of other higher powers, and with other parte of Algebra, be¬ 
sides what are here treated of. ... Upon the whole, this work is treated 
in a very able and masterly manner, manifesting the utmost address and 
knowledge in* the solutions, and forcing a persuasion that the author 
was deeply skilled in the science of Algebra, to some'of the most ab¬ 
struse parts of which these questions or exercises relate. However, as 
be contrives his assumptions and notation, so as to reduce all his con¬ 
ditions to a simple equation, or at least a simple quadratic, it does not 
appear what his knowledge was, in the resolution of compound or 
affected quadratics.’’ Mathematical Dictionary, Art. Diophantus. 
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Greeks, at the time of Diophantus, than is found in BOOK II. 
seven out of thirteen books of one author, which is a ' 
pretty handsome allowance; k it certain, or is it pro- ppe 
bable, that when .the Greeks had made so considera¬ 
ble a progress, they remained stationary ? and though 
the most ingenious and inventive people in the world, 
peculiarly at that tim€ turned to mathematical and 
abstruse investigations, they made no addition, through 
'several generations, to what was taught them by 
Diophantus ? This* argument appears to be con¬ 
clusive. . * 

2. Mr. Colebrooke has a very elaborate; complex, 
and in some parts obscure train of argument to prove 
the antiquity of certain points of Algebraic know¬ 
ledge among the Hindus. That it is not conclusive 
may be made to appear very certainly ; it is only to 
be regretted that so many words are required. 

The point is, to prove the antiquity of certain trea¬ 
tises which Mr. Colebrooke possesses; part under 
the name of Bhascara,* one mathematician; part under 
that of Brahmegupta, another. He begins with 
Bhascara. . 


There are two treatises of astronomy, which bear 
the name of' Bhascara, and which themselves affirm, 
that they were written .at a particular time, corre¬ 
sponding to the middle of the twelfth century of the 
Christian era : TherefoJfe the Treatise on Algebra, 
possessed by Mr. Colebrooke, was produced about the 
middle of the twelfth centuay. For-this degree of 
antiquity, this is the whole of the evidence. Let us 
see what it is worth. • 

In the first place, the dates refer only to* the astro¬ 
nomical treatises; not to the Algebraic. The alge¬ 
braic is indeed prefixed to the astronomic; but it is 
alleged by one of the commentators, and believed by 
Mr. Colebrooke, that it “ may have been added sub- 
VDL. II. k 
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book.II. sequentlyi” And (hen at what date subsequently, or 

Chaf. iQ- jjy w h a t hand, are questions to which we shall pre¬ 
sently see that there is r no answer. 

In the next place, an important observation applies 
to the affirmations, with respect to their own age, 
found in the treatises of astronomy. From the 
kpoVn, the extravagant disposition of the Hindus to 
falsify with regard to dates, and make almost every 
thing with respect to their owij transactions and at¬ 
tainments more ancient than it is, such asseverations, 
found in books or transcripts of books, are no proof; 
and only deserve a moment’s regard when fully cor- 
roborated<by other circumstances. Not one circum¬ 
stance is adduced to corroborate them by Mr. Cole- 
brooke.. 

We come down, all at once, from the date of the 
work, to the date of the commentaries upon it. For 
none of them does Mr. Colebrooke claim a degree of 
antiquity beyond that of 20,0 or 300 years. * Sup¬ 
posing this date to be correct, what reason has Mr. 
Colebrooke to infer that the work .on which they 
comment was, at the time of that commentary, 400 
years old? None, whatsoever. In nine instances 
out of ten, the commentator would be sure to speak 
of it as old, whether it was ■ so or not. But further, 
what reason have we to believe that the date which 
he ascribes to these commentaries is the real ohe? 
Again the answer is. None: none that will bear 
examination. The date of the oldest is assumed 
upon the strength of an astronomical example, de¬ 
scribing a particular state of the heavens: But this 
may be perfectly accidental; and, besides, the Hindus 
hav§ the power of calculating backwards. Of the next 
two, the date is assumed up&n the strength of their 
own assertion: This we have shown is of no value. 
Of the next two the date is assumed upon the asser- 
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tion of other books : This, if possible, is ofless.value. BOOK.^X, 
There are three others to which no date isassigned : - - --- 
And there are two commentaries upon the astronomi- ppen Uf ' 
cal treatises, the date of which too rests upon their 
own assertion. 

Neither to the treatisf, therefore, in the hands of 
Mr. Colebrooke, nor to the Commentaries upon it, 
has any thing appeared in what we have yet men¬ 
tioned, which enables us to assign, with any degree of 
certainty, any one date in preference to any other. 

We may, if we please, assume that all of them in a 
body are less than a century old. 

Beside the Sanscrit commentaries, there is a Per¬ 
sian translation, of each of the two treatises of Bhas- 
cara. In general, what is testified by Persian 
is far more trustworthy, than what rests upon 
Sanscrit authority; because • there was more pub¬ 
licity in the Persian writings; whereas the Sanscrit 
being wholly secret, and confined to a small number 
of Brahmens, accustomed and prone to forgery, there 
is security for nothing which they had any interest, 
real or imaginary, to change. If there was, any evi- . 
dence, therefore, to fix the dates of the Persian trans¬ 
lations, we could not reasonably dispute a degree of 
antiquity corresponding to them. I suspect that 
there is no evidence to fu^ the dates of these transla¬ 
tions. Mr. Colebrooke says, the one was made by 
order of the emperor Acber, the other in the reign of 
Shah Jehan. But he subjoins *no reason for this af¬ 
firmation. The cause probably is, that he bad none; 
and that he took the conjecture from some date writ¬ 
ten somewhere in the book, nobody knows .at what 
time, nobody knows by whom. 

Such is the whole of the evidence which is adduced 
by Mr. Colebrooke to' prove the antiquity of Bhas- 
cara. “ The age of his predecessors,” he adds, “ can- 

K 2 . 
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BOOK n. not be determined with equal precisionthat is to 
say, the evidence which can be adduced for the anti- 
ppen quity of the other treatise, that of Brahmegupta, is 
still less conclusive and satisfactory. As we have 
seen that the better evidence proves nothing, I shall 
spare the reader a criticise; to show, what he will 
gadly infer, that the worse evidence proves as little; 
evidence, which, as it is tedious and intricate, .it 
would require a criticism of sopie length to unfold. 

3. We come to the third of the propositions; that 
if the Hindus had discovered as much as they know 
of algebra, beyond what appears in the fragment of 
Diophantus, they must have bteen placed in a high 
state of civilization. That this proposition cannot be 
maintained, I expect to find universally acknowledged. 
I transcribe the passage from Mr. Colebrooke, in 
which he sums up thfe claims and pretensions of the 
Hindus. “ They possessed well the arithmetic of surd 
roots *, they were aware of the infinite quotient result¬ 
ing from the division of finite quantity by cipher; 
they knew the general resolution of equations of the 
second degree, and had touched upon those of higher 
denomination, resolving them in the simplest cases, 
and in those in which the solution hapjiens to be 
practicable by the method'which serves for quadratics; 
they had attained a general solution of indeterminate 
problems of the first degree; they hod arrived at a 
method for deriving a multitude of solutions of an¬ 
swers to problems of the second degree from a single 
answer found tentatively.” * 

In bH this it appenrs, that the only point in which 
there can be a pretence for their having gone beyond 
what we have in the fragment of Diophantus, is the 
general solution of indeternfinate problems of the first 


Algebra ter ut supra, Dirsen. p. sir. 
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degree. But, to quote Dr. Hutton once more, “ Dio- BOOK II. 
phantus was the first writer on indeterminate pro- ” 
blems. His book is wholly on >this subject; whence App,n '* 
it has happened that such kind of questions hare 
been called by the name of Diophantine problems.” 

Now, take the point at which the solution of indeter¬ 
minate problems appears in the fragment of I}io- 
phantus, and the point at which it appears in thf 
Sanscrit treatise, of whatever age, in the hands of 
Mr. Colebrooke; the ihterval between the two points 
is so very small, and the step is so easily made, that 
most assuredly far more difficult steps in the progress 
of mathematical science have been made in ages of 
which the civilization has been as low as that of the 
Hindus. Thales lived at a period when Greece was 
still uncultivated, and but just emerging from barba¬ 
rism ; yet he excelled the Egyptians in mathematical 
knowledge, and astonished them by computing the 
height of the pyramids from the shadow. Pythago¬ 
ras lived in the same age; and was a great inventor 
both in arithmetic and geometry: In astronomy he 
made great discoveries, and maintained, we are told, 
the true system of the universe; that the sun is in the 
centre, and makes all the planets revolve about him. 
Regiomontanus was bom in 1456, when the human 
mind was still to a great degree immersed in the 
darkness of the middle 'ages: Yet of him, Mr. 

Playfair says, “ Trigonometry, which had never 
been known to the Greeks os a separate science, 
and which took that form in Arabia, advanced, 
in the hands of Regiomontanus,' to a great de¬ 
gree of perfection; and approached very'near to 
the condition which it has attained at the preseqt 
day: He also introduced the use of decimal fractions 
into arithmetic, and thereby gave to that scale its full 
extent, and to numerical computation the utmost dc- 
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doOK ir. gree of simplicity and enlargement, which it seems 

-capable of attaining." 1 Cardan was'born in 1601, 

App * ndl *’when assuredly mudh had not yet been gained of 
what deserves the name of civilization. “ Before his 
time,” says the same accomplished mathematician, 
" little advance had been made in the solution of any 
equations higher than the second degree. In 1545 
%as published the rule which still bears the name of 
Cardan; and which, at this day, marks a point in the 
progress of algebraic investigation, which all the ef¬ 
forts of succeeding analysts have* hardly been able to 
go beyond.” * Even Vieta, with all his discoveries, 
appeared at an early and ill-instructed age. 


In looking at the pursuits of any nation, with a 
view to draw from them indications of the state of ci¬ 
vilization, no mark is so important, as the nature of 
the End to which they are directed. 

Exactly in proportion as Utility is the object of 
every pursuit, may we regard a nation as civilized. 
Exactly in proportion as its ingenuity is wasted on 
contemptible or mischievous objects, though it may 
be, in itself, an ingenuity of no ordinary kind, the 
nation may safely be denominated barbarous. 

According to this rule, the astronomicnl and mathe¬ 
matical sciences afford conclusive evidence against the. 
Hindus. They have been cultivated exclusively for 
the purposes of astrology ; one of the most irrational 
of all imaginable pursuits; one of those which most 
infallibly denote & nation barharous; and one of those 
which it is the most sure to renounce, in proportion as 
knowledge and civilization are attained. 


1 Soppl. Encycl. Bril, Diueri.'Sccond, p. 4. 


* lb. p. 14. 
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CHAP. X. 

» 

0 

General Reflections. ■ 

To ascertain the tyuc state of the Hindus in the BOOK II 
scale of civilization, is not only an object of curiosity C>UI ’~ 10 
in the history of human nature ; but to the people of 
Great Britain, charged as they arc with the govern¬ 
ment of that great portion of the human species, it is 
an object of the highest practical importance. No 
scheme of government can happily conduce to the 
ends of government, unless it is adapted to the state 
of the people for whose user it is intended. In those 
diversities in the state of civilization, which approach 
the extremes, this truth is universally, acknowledged. 

Should any one propose, for a bdnd of roving Tartars, 
the regulations adapted to the happiness of a regular 
and polished society, he would meet with neglect or . 
derision. The inconveniences arc only more conceal¬ 
ed and more or less diminished, when the error re¬ 
lates to states of society* which more nearly resemble 
one another. If the mistake in regard to Hindu so¬ 
ciety, committed by the British nation, and the Bri¬ 
tish government, be very great; if they have con¬ 
ceived the Hindus to be a people of high civilization, 
while they have in reality made but a few of the 
earliest steps in the progress to civilization,,it is impos¬ 
sible that in mauy of the measures pursued for the go¬ 
vernment of that people, the mark aimed at should 
not have been wrong* 

The preceding induction of particulars, embracing 
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book II. the religion, the laws, the government, the manners. 
Cm. io. ^ ar t s> the sciences, and literature, of *the Hindus, 
affords, it is presumed,.the materials from which a 
correct judgement may, at last, be, formed of their 
progress toward the high attainments of civilized 
life. That induction, and the comparisons to which 
it led, have occupied us long* but not longer, it is 
hopetf, than the importance of the subject demanded, 
and the obstinacy of the mistakes which it was the 
object of it to remove. c 

The reports of a high state of civilization in the 
East were common even among the civilized nations 
of ancient Europe. But the acquaintance of the 
Greeks and Romans with any of the nations of Asia, 
except the Persians alone, was so imperfect, and 
among the circumstances which they state so many 
are incredible and ndiculpus, that in the information 
we receive from them on this subject, no confidence 
can be reposed. 

Of the modern Europeans, th£ individuals who first 
obtained a tolerable acquaintance with any of the na¬ 
tions of the East, were the popish missionaries, chief¬ 
ly the Jesuits, who selected China fur the scene of 
their apostolical labours. Visiting a people who al¬ 
ready composed a vast society, and exhibited many, 
though fallacious, marks of riches, while Europe as 
yet was every where poor; and feeling, as it was na¬ 
tural for them to feel, that the more they could excite 
among their countrymen an admiration of the people 
whom they described, the greater would be the por¬ 
tion of that flattering sentiment, which would redound 
upon themselves, these missionaries were eager to 
conceive, and still more eager to propagate, the most 
hyperbolical ideas of the arts, the sciences, and insti¬ 
tutions of the Chinese. As it is almost always more 
pleasing, and certainly far more easy, to believe, than 
2 
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to scrutinize; and as the human mind in Europe, at book II. 
the time when these accounts were first presented, C “ 4P ' I0, 
was much less powerful, and penetrating; than it is at 
present, they were received .with almost implicit cre¬ 
dulity. The influence bf this first impression lasted 
so long, that even to Voltaire, a keen-eyed and scep¬ 
tical judge, the Chinese, >)f almost all nations, are the 
objects of the loudest and most unqualified praise* 1 
The state of belief in Europe has, through the scru¬ 
tiny of facts, been of^ate approximating to sobriety 
on the attainments pf the Chinese, and a short period 
longer will probably reduce it to the scale of reason 
and fact.® 

It was under circumstances highly similar, that the 
earliest of the modern travellers drew up and present¬ 
ed their accounts of Hindustan. The empire of the 
Moguls was in its meridian splenddur. It extended 
over the principal part of India; and the court, the 
army, and the establishments of Akher or Aurung- 
zebe, exhibited that gorgeous exterior, that air of 
grandeur and power, which were well calculated to 
impose upoq the imagination of an unphiiosophical 
observer. 3 

< " Any thing proposed to us which causes surprise and admiration, 
gives such a satisfaction to the mind, that it indulges itself in those 
agreeable ensotiona, and will never be persuaded that its pleasure is 
entirely without foundation.” (liumr, Treatise of Human Nature, 
i. 53.) 

• To this good effect, if to no other, the embassy of Lord Macartney, 
and the writings to which it has gives occasion, have largely con¬ 
tributed. See Barrow’s two works. Travels in China, and Life of 
Lord Macartney, and above all, that important document, l volume 
of the Laws of China, translated by Sir Georgd.Suunlon. No one haa 
more approximated to a correct judgment of the Chinele, than De 
Uuignes. Sec Voyage. 

3 Many of the observations of Mr. Barrow upon the panegyrical ac¬ 
counts of the Chinese by the pgpish missionaries are very applicable to 
the flattering account* which travellers have been so fund of giving us 
of the Hindus. 11 In the same breath that they extol the wonderful 
strength of filial piety, they speak of tha common practices of exposing 
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book ir. It was unfortunate that a mind so pure, so warm 
Chap.. io. in the purauif of truth, and so devoted, to ori- 
' ental learning, as that of Sir William Jones, should 
have adopted ’the hypothesis of a hig 4 state of civil¬ 
ization in the principal countries "of Asia. This he 
supported with all the advantages of an imposing 
manner, and a brilliant reputation; and gained for 
4 s 6 great a credit, that for a time it would have 
been very difficult to obtain a hearing against it. 

Beside the illusions with which the fancy magnifies 
the importance of a favourite pursuit, Sir William was 
actuated by the virtuous design of exalting the Hin¬ 
dus in the eyes of their European masters; and 
thence ameliorating the temper of the government; 
while liis mind had scope for error in the vague and 
indeterminate notions which it still retained of the 
signs of social improvement. The term civilization 
was by him, as by m 6 st men, attached to no fixed 
and definite assemblage of ideas. With the excep¬ 
tion of some of the lowest states of society in which 
human beings have been found, it was applied to 
nations in all the stages of social advancement . 1 
■ It is not easy to describe the characteristics of the 

different stages of social progress. It is not from one 
feature, or from two, that n just conclusion can be 

•i 

infants; the strict morality anti ceremonious conduct of the people are 
followed by n li.il of the most grofc debaucheries; the virtues and the 
philosophy of the learned arc explained by their ignorance and their 
vices ; if in one page they speak of tltc excessive fertility nr the country, 
and the antnxing extensinn of agriculture, in the next thousands arc 
seen perishing with want; and whilst they extol with admiration the 
progress they hare made in the oris and sciences, they plainly inform 
us that without the aitf of foreigners they can nrilher rast a cannon 
nor calculate an eclipse." Barrow's Travel*in China, p. 31. 

' One of the chief circumstances Gmoi which Sir William Jones 
drew conclusions respecting the high'jnviliution of the Hindus, was 
the supposition that they never went i abroad, ■ supposition which is 
now well known to have been ernmeous. Sed Asia!. lies. ti. 531, and 
i.*7l. 
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drawn. In these it sometimes happens that nations re¬ 
semble which are placed at stages considerably remote. 
It is from a joint view of all £he great circumstances 
takep together, (hat their progress can be ascertain¬ 
ed ; and it is from an accurate comparison, grounded 
on these general views, that a scale-of civilization 
can be formed, on whith the relative position of na¬ 
tions may be accurately marked. • , 

Notwithstanding all that modern philosophy had 
performed for the elucidation of history, very little 
had been attempted in this great department, at 
the time when the notions of Sir William Jones were 
formed; 1 and so crude were his ideas on the subject, 
that the rhapsodies of Rousseau on the virtue and 
happiness of the savage life surpass not the panegyrics 


1 The writings of Mr. Miller nf Glasgow,' of which but a imall part 
was then published, and into wliicft it is probable Sir William had 
never looked, contained the earliest elucidations of the subject. The 
suggestions offered in his successive productions, though highly im¬ 
portant, were but detached considerations applied to particular beta, 
and not a comprehensive induction, leading to general conclusions. 
Unfortunately the subject, great as is its importance, has not been 
resumed. The writings of Mr. Miller remain almost the only source 
from which even the slightest information on the subject can be drawn. 
One nf the ends which has at least been in view during the scrutiny 
conducted in these pages, has been to contribute something to the 
progress of so important an investigation. It is hogted that the ma¬ 
terials which are here collected will be regarded as going far to elucidate 
the state of sncieiy in all thv jeading nations of Alia. Not onlv the 
Hindus, the Persians, the Arabians, the Turks, and Chineic of the 
present day, but the Hindus, Arabians, and Persians of ancient days, 
the Chaldeans, the Jews, and even the ancient Egyptians, may all be 
regarded as involved in the inquiry; and to thesr, with the sole excep¬ 
tion of the wandering Tartars and the hyperborean hnrdev, may be 
added the scroml-ralc nations; the inhabitants of the eastern peninsula, 
and of the plains and mountains of Tibet. It is sufprising, upon a 
close inspection, how extensively all these various nations, notwith¬ 
standing the dissimilarity in some of the more obvious appearances, 
resemble nne another, in laws and institutions of government, in inodes 
of thinking, in supentitinn'and prejudices, in arts and literature, even 
in the external forms of manner and behaviour tod ai well in ancient, 
as in modern times. 


m 
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BOOR II. of Sir William on the wild, comfortless, predatory, 

c "* p ~ l0 ~ and ferocious state of the wandering' Arabs. “ Ex- 
cept,” says he, “when,their tribes are engaged in 
war, they spend their days in watching their flocks 
and camels, or in repeating their native songs, which 
they pour out almost extempore, professing a con¬ 
tempt for the stately pillars ahd solemn buildings of 
the cities, compared with the natural charms of the 
country, and (he coolness of their tents: thus they 
pass their lives in the highest plAsure of which they 
have any conception, in the contemplation of the most 
delightful objects, and in the enjoyment of perpetual 
spring.” 1 “ If courtesy,” he observes, “ and urba¬ 

nity, a love of poetry and eloquence, and the practice 
of exalted virtues, be a just measure of perfect so¬ 
ciety, we have certain proof that the people of Arabia, 
both on plains and In cities, in republican and monar¬ 
chical states, were eminently civilized for many ages 
before their conquest of Persia.” 1 We need not won¬ 
der if the man,' who wrote and” delivered this, found 
the Hindus arrived at the highest civilization. Yet 
the very snme author, in the very same discourse, and 
spenking of the snme people, declared, “ I find no 
trace among them till their emigration of any philo¬ 
sophy but ethics 3 and even of this he says, " The 
distinguishing virtues which they boasted of incul¬ 
cating, were a contempt of riches and even of death ; 
but in the age or the seven poets, their liberality bad 
deviated into mad profusion, their courage into fero¬ 
city, and their patience into an obstinate spirit of en¬ 
countering fruitless dangers.” 4 He adds ; “ The only 
arts in which they pretended to excellence (I except 


> Eiuy on the Pacify of Eastern Nations. Voltaire exclaimed, on 
reading Rousseau's panegyrics, " Jainait n'irais-je lant d'envie dc 
mtreher it quilre pities." 

* Sir VV. jour,, Asial. Re*. ii. j. 


3 Ibid, p. 9. 


’ Ibid. 
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horsemanship and military accomplishments) were BOOK II. 
poetry and rhetoric.” 1 It can hardly be affirmed that CllAI ’- ia 
these facts are less than wonderful as regarding a 
people “eminently civilized;” a people exhibiting- 
“ a just measure of perfect society .” 2 

1 Sir W. Jones, Asia!. Res."Vi. p. 14.—" On (his occasion, as well 
as on many others, the sober historian is forcibly wakened from ■ picas- 
,ing vision ; and is compelled, with some reluctance, to confess, thal'lhe 
pastoral manners, which have been adorned with tfee fairest attributes 
of peace and innocence, (re much better adapted to the fierce and 
cruel habits of a military life." Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xxvi. 
p. 345. 

9 In the same discourse Sir William further remarks; “ That we has e 
none of their compositions in prose before the Koran, may be ascribed, 
perhaps, to the little skilf which they seem to have had in writing, to 
their predilection in favour of poetical measure, and the facility with 
which verses are committed to memory; but all their stories prove, that 
they were eloquent in a high degree, and possessed wonderful powers of 
speaking without preparation, in flowingand a forcible periods." (Asiat, 

Res. ii. p. 14.) “ Who," says Dr. Fgrguson, " would from mere con¬ 
jecture suppose, that the naked savage would be a coxcomb and a game¬ 
ster ; that he would be proud and vain, without the distinctions of title 
and fortune; and that his principal care would he to adorn his person, 
and to find an amusement? 'Even if it could be nt/pposed that he would 
thus share in our vices, and in the midst of his forest vie with the lollies 
which arc practised ill the town; yet no one would be so bold as to 
affirm that lie would likewise in any instance excel us in talents and 
virtue; that he would have a penetration, a force of imagination and 
elocution, an ardour of mind, an affection and courage, which the arts, 
the discipline, and the policy of few nations would be able to improve. 

Yet these particulars are a part in the description which is delivered by 
those who have had opportunities of seeing mankind in their rudest 
condition : and beyond the rf»ch of such testimony, we call neither 
safely take, nor pretend to give information on the subject." Ferguson’s 
Essay on the History of Civil Society, part ii. sect. 1. 

The extreme inaccuracy and fluctuation of the ideas of European 
scholars with respect lo civilization, are curiously exemplified in their 
opinions of the Asiatic nations. Gibbon says, “ The cavalry of Scythia 
was forced to yield lo the admirable swiftness and spirit of the Arabian 
horses; their riders were skilled in the evolutions of irrsgular war; and 
the northern barbarians wcie astonished and dismayed by the iuhuman 
ferocity of the barbarians of the south. A Gothic soldier was slain by 
the dagger of an Arab ; ant^ the hairy, naked savage, applying his lips 
to the wound, expressed a horrid delight while he sucked the blood of 
his vanquished enemy." Gibbon, Hist, of the Dec. and Fall, Ac. iv. 

413. Of the various nations subject bo the Persian sceptre, many of 
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Among the causes which excited to the tone of 
eulogy adopted with regard to the Hindus, one un¬ 
doubtedly Was, the affectation of candour. Of rude 
and uncultivated nations, and also .of rude and un¬ 
cultivated individuals, it is a characteristic, to admire 
only the system of manners, of ideas, and of institu- 
tions b to which they have been accustomed, despising 
others. The most cultivated nations of Europe had 
but recently discovered the weakness of this propen¬ 
sity : Novelty rendered exemption from it a source 
of distinction: To prove his superiority to the preju¬ 
dices of home, by admiring and applauding the man¬ 
ners and institutions of Asia, became, therefore, in the 

iliem ilill higher in civilization than the most civilized portion of the 
Arabians, the nine author thui expresses himself: " It was here," 
soys he, " in a place whqre the opposite banks cannot exceed 500 paces, 
that Xerxes imposed a stupendous bridge of boats, for the purpose of 
transporting into Europe 170 myriads of barbarians." Ibid. iii. g. Of 
the Syrians and Egyptians, who still more nearly than the Arabians 
rrtemlded the Hindus, and were acquainted with more of the arts which 
attain their perfection in civilized life, he says, " The use of their 
ancient dialects, by secluding them from the commerce or mankind, 
checked the improvements »r these barbarians " Ibid. i. Gg. (N. B. The 
same cause operated among the Hindus, and still more'powerfully, to 
the production of the same effects.) Mr. Ilalhed says, that the Jews, at 
the lime of the Mosaic institutions, " were very little removed from a 
stale of barbarism, gross in their conceptions, illiterate in their educa¬ 
tion, and uncultivated in their manners.” Preface to Code of Gentoo 
Laws, p. xvii. And yet these institutions are not only superior to the 
institutions of the Hindus; they arc in a high degree superior to the 
institutions nf any other nation in Asia. But with the circumstances of 
Jewish society, we become, through the medium of our religion, early 
and familiarly acquainted. Nq European is rarly; hardly any is ever 
familiarly acquainted with the other nations of Asia. No blind pro¬ 
pensity therefore excites to admihiion in the one cose: several do so in 
the other. Among the ahlhori who have followed Sir William Jones 
in his track df eulogy and admiration,. it may be suspected, from the 
limited information, of some, that they were unacquainted with the 
facts uf uncivilized life, and wherever map exhibited the attributes of 
humanity believed he muss there be eivilixad ; ignorant of the intense 
exercise which is given to several of the human faculliet even among 
savages, and of the strength whit# those faculties must hence 
quire. 


ac- 
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breast of the traveller, a motive of no inconsiderable book n. 

power. 1 * Chap. 10. 

The nations of Europe became acquainted, nearly 
about the same period, with the people of America, 
and the people of Hindustan. Having contemplated 
in the one, a people without fixed habitations, with¬ 
out political institutions, and with hardly any qfher 
qfts than those indispensably necessary for the pre¬ 
servation of existence, they hastily concluded, upon the 
sight of another people, inhabiting great cities, culti¬ 
vating the soil, connected together by an artificial 
system of subordination, exhibiting monuments of 
great antiquity, cultivating a species of literature, 
exercising arts, and obeying a monarch whose sway 
was extensive, and his court magnificent, that they 
had suddenly passed from the one extreme of civiliza¬ 
tion to the other. The Hindus were compared with 
the savages of America; the circumstances in which 
they differed from that barbarous people, were the cir¬ 
cumstances in which tliey corresponded with the most 
cultivated nations; other circumstances were over¬ 
looked; and it seems to have been little suspected that 
conclusions too favourable could possibly be drawn. * 


< None nf them has confessed the existence of this motive with more 
frankness than Le Genlil, Voy. ii. pH. " Avant qtte j'eusse perdu nton 

cloclicr de vuc, lea Franpois violent inea herns.Quant it mui, 

jc suis gucri de niea prejugfs, et je in'applaudis rn itrrel de m'etre 
drtrompf. —Col. Dow boasts of being actuated by the same sentiment, 
and scruples not to call Goths, or worse, than Goths, all those who are 
not so : "In love with our own limes and country,'' says he, " we arc 
apt to consider distant ages and nations, as objects unworthy of the page 
of the historian. . . .Some men of genius hake entertained sciifimcnt# 
upon that subject, too narrow and confined for the GntHs of a much 
darker age. llad the translator or the following history thought so 
meanly of the affairs of the East," See. Dow's Hindustan, Preface. 

* The account which Ilulxyuoii gives of the causes which led to 
exaggerated conceptions in the mind of the Spaniards, respecting the 
civilization of the Mexicans, applies in almost cscry particular to those 
of the English and French respecting the Hindus. " The Spaniards,’' 
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The progress of knowledge, and the force of obser¬ 
vation, demonstrated the necessity of regarding the 
actual state of the Hindus as little removed from that 
of half-civilized nations. The jsaving hypothesis, 
however, was immediately adopted, that the situa¬ 
tion in which the Hindus are now beheld is a state 
of degradation; that formerly they were in a state 
ef Tiigh civilization; from which they had fallen 
through th^ miseries of foreign conquest, and sub¬ 
jugation. « 

This was a theory invented to preserve as much 
as actual observation would allow to be preserved, of 
a pre-established and favourite creed. It was not an 
inference from what was already known. It was a 
gratuitous assumption. It preceded inquiry, and no 
inquiry was welcome, but that which yielded matter 
for its support. 1 ' 

To this purpose were adapted the pretensions of 

uyi he, “ when they firm touched on the Mexican coast, were so much 
struck with the appearance of attainments in policy and in the arts of 
lire, far superior to those of the rude tribes with which they were 
hitherto acquainted, that they fancied they had at length discovered a 
civilised people in the New World. This comparison between the 
people of Mexico and their uncultivated neighbours, they appear to have 
kept constantly in view, and observing with admiration many things 
which marked the pre-eminence of the former, they employed, in 
describing their imperfect policy an'd infant arts, such terms as are appli¬ 
cable to the institutions of men far beyond them in improvement. 
Both these circumstances concur in'detracting from the credit due to the 
descriptions of Mexican manners by the early Spanish writer. By 
drawing a parallel between them and those of people so much less 
civilized, they raised their ‘own ideas loo high. By their mode of 
describing them, they conveyed ideas to others no less exalted above' 
truth. Later writers hgve adopted the style of the original historians, 
and itn proved upon it." Hist, of America, iii. 380. 

1 " Le voyageur raconiaut set aramures, cherche dans I'admiration 
dc reux qui I'ecoulenl, un dedommagement aux dangers qu'il a couriu; 
il enfle L narration: L tpavaol, qui s'esl donnd beaucoup de peine 
pour apprandre dcs langurs elrangem cl lointainei, s'extasie sur la 
heauld dca ouvragei qu'il eat parrenb 1 entendre." Anquetil Oupcrron, 
Note, No. ii. Supplement aux Recherche, Sfc. sur I’lnde. 
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the Brahmens, who spoke of an antecedent, period, BOOK IT. 
when the sovereigns of Hindustan were masters of c,u,, ■ l0 ‘ 
great power and great magnificence. It was of 
importance to weigh these pretensions; because the 
rude writers of rude nations hare almost always 
spoken of antecedent times as deserving all the praise 
with which their powers of rhetoric or song cpuld 
exalt them. If the descriptions of antiquity pre¬ 
sented by the Brahmens bore the consistent marks of 
truth and reality, a degree of intrinsic evidence would 
be attached to them. If these descriptions flew wide 
of all resemblance to human affairs, and were nothing 
but wild unnatural fictions, they would be so far from 
proving an antecedent state of knowledge and civiliza¬ 
tion, that they would prove the reverse. And, had 
the Hindus remained fixed from the earliest ages in 
the semibarbarous state, it is,most certain that the 
Brahmens would have given to us just such accounts 
of antiquity as those we have actually received at their 
hands. 

As the Hindus have enlightened us by no record of 
antecedent events, and we thus have no immediate 
proof of their state of civilization, in the times that arc 
past, the only sure ground of inference is the laws and 
institutions which they framed, the manners they 
adopted, and the arts and sciences to which they attend¬ 
ed. If these great circumstances were at variance with 
the existing state of society, but adapted /o one 
more advanced, the inference would certainly be a 
probable one, that to a period when society was in 
that improved condition, they really owed their birth. 

But in regard to the Hindus, their laws and institu¬ 
tions are adapted to the very state of society which 
those who visit them i\pw behold. They are laws 
and institutions which, A far from importing any 
more perfect state of society, seem entirely inconsistent 

VOL. II. L 
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BOOK lit. with it; such as could neither begin, nor exist, 
Cnsr. io. under any other than one of the rudest and weakest 
states of the human mtnd. As the manners, the arts 
and sciences, of the ancient Hindus are entirely corres¬ 
pondent to the state of their laws and institutions, 
every thing we know of the ancient state of Hindus¬ 
tan eonspires to prove that it was rude. 

"It is another important fact, that, if the Hindus 
had ever beeif placed in this pretended state of civili¬ 
sation, we know of no such period of calamity, as was 
sufficient to reduce them to a state of ignorance and 
barbarity. The conquest of Hindustan, effected by 
the Mahomcdan nations, was to no extraordinary 
degree sanguinary or destructive. It substituted 
sovereigns of one race to sovereigns of another, and 
mixed with the old inhabitants a small proportion of 
new; but it alterpd not the texture of society; it 
altered not the language of the country ; the original 
inhabitants remained the occupants of the soil; they 
continued to l»e governed by their own laws and in¬ 
stitutions ; nay, the whole detnil of administration, 
with the exception of the army, aud a-few of the 
more prominent situations, remnined invariably in 
the hands of the nntive magistrates and officers. 1 
The few occasions of persecution, to which, under 
the reigns of one or two bigoted sovereigns, they were 
subjected on the score of religion, were too short and 
too partial to produce any considerable effects.® 

v 

■ " The administration of justice has been almost universally, by the 
Mogul conquerors or Indoslan, devolved upon rhe Hindus, the olribe 
of Duan beijrg generally conferred upon one of that people.” Orme on 
the Government end People of Indoslan, p. 443. ■' Although the 
Mogul Terten under Tamerlane and his successors have at Iasi rendered 
themselves lords of almost the whole of it (India); yet the original 
inhabitants have lost very little of their original character by the esta¬ 
blishment or them strangers amongg them.'* Oruic, Hist of Milit. 
Transact, in Indoslan, i. B. 

• It seems 10 have been a rash and foolish assimilation of the eon- 
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When we look for the particulars of those pre-BOOKIF, 
tended reigns "of mighty kings, the universal lords of CbaK 10 ’ 
India, under whom science flourished, and civilization 
rose tq the greatest height, we meet with nothing but 
fable, more wild, and inconsistent, and hyperbolical; 
than is any where else to be fount?. From this no 
rational conclusion can be drawn, except that jt is 
the production of a rude and irrational age. Bharat, 
or Bharata, is said to have been the first universal 
sovereign of India, winch from him derived its name; 

India, in the language of the natives, is Bharata 
Versh. In this, however, as usual, the Hindu ac¬ 
counts contradict themselves, since Bharat is repre- 

quesl nf Hindustan bv the Moguls lo the overwhelming of the Roman 
empire by the northern nation', lh.it .iIiiiil* cuulrl have suggested so 
gratuitous a supposition as that nf the dcgr.idatyin nf the Hindus from 
an improved In a barbarous stale of society by the r.ilamilies of conquest. 

Tile tw n cases arc inl.illy dissimilar. Uy the successive inundations nf 
the barbarians, the imnenl inhabitants of the iluni.t.i prnviiires were 
well nigh swept from the fare of the earth, livery 'there they were 
slript uf the possession of theland, and cnininuiilv reduced tri the state 
of bondsmen and sljves. The ancient institutions entirely gave way, 
and svere replarcd by a set of institutions altogether new. The language 
of the conquerors in most places entirely supplanted ; in all it so much , 

altered, the language nf the people subdued nr exterminated, as to 
impose upon it a different structure. Another circumstance is liner to 
be fnrgnlirn. To such a degree nT barbarity were the inhabitants of tho 
Roman provinces degraded, by the Jong continued cllccli nf a detestable 
government, that the invaders had really nnt much lo accomplish In re¬ 
duce them to the same level wity themselves. This was abundantly 
seen in the slate nf the Greeks of the eastern empire ; who, upon their 
verv first subjugation to the Turks, exhibited a condition not greatly 
different f«m that in which they grovel at the present day. The 
conquest to which, with greatest propriety, that of the Hindus by one 
tribe of Tartars might be compared, would be the conquest of the 
Chinese by a similar tribe of Tartars. There h no reason lo think that 
the one was a conquest of a more destructive nature than the other- - If 
the Moguls did not adopt the religion and institutions of the Hindus, 
it was because the religion and institutions of the Hindus admitted of 
no participation, and because the Moguls had already embraced a more 
enlighsened faith. See Francis's Minute, p. 30: also the treatise of 
Mr. Grant, un the Character of the Hindlis, printed by order of the 
House of Commons in Mil. 
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BOOKU. sented as preceding Rama, the son of Cush, who, 
* UP ~ according to Sir William Jones, might have esta¬ 
blished the Jirst regular government in India . 1 Jud- 
hishter is another of these universal sovereigns.; but 
of him even the origin is allegorical; he is the son of 
Dherma, or the god of justice, and he reigned 27,000 
year% The name, with which, chiefly, the idea of the 
universal sovereignship of India, and the glory of art 
and science, is combined, is that of Vicramaditya. 
Of him, let us hear what is represented ; and then 
we shall be enabled to judge. “ The two periods,” 
says Captain Wilford, “ of Vicrama’ditya and Sali- 
vn'ha'na are intimately connected; and the accounts 
we have of these two extraordinary personages arc 
much confused, teeming with contradictions and ab¬ 
surdities to a surprising degree. In general the Hin¬ 
dus know but of one Vicrama’ditya; but the learned 
acknowledge four ; and when, at my request, they 
produced written authorities, 1 was greatly surprised 
to find no less than eight or'nine.—Vicrama’ditya 
made a desperate tapasya, in order t 6 obtain power 
, and a long life from Cn’li devi, and as she 1 seemingly 
continued denf to his entreaties, he was going to cut 
off his own head, when she appeared, and granted 
him undisturbed sway over nil the world fur one 
thousand years, after which a divine child, born of a 
virgin, and the son of the great Tacsiiaca, carpen¬ 
ter or artist, would deprive him both of his kingdom 
and of his life. This would happen in the year of the 
Cali yug, 3101, answering to the first of the Chris¬ 
tian era. _ The history of these nine worthies, but 
more particqlarly when considered as a single indivi¬ 
dual, is a moat crude and undigested mass of hetero¬ 
geneous legends, taken from the apocryphal gos]>cl of 
the infancy of Christ*,the tales of the Rabbis and Tal- 
1 Aiiai.Ro, i. ess. 
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mudists concerning Solomon, with some phrticulars BOOK II. 
about Muhammed ; and the whole is jumbled toge- CwAI> ‘ 10 - 
ther with some of the principtd features of the' history 
of the Persian kiijgs of the Sassanian dynasty. Thus 
Vicrama is made contemporary with Solomon; and 
like him, he is said to have found the great mantra, 
spell or talisman; throhgh which he ruled over the 
elements, and spirits of all denominations, who obeyed 
bim like slaves. Like Solomon, he had a most won¬ 
derful throne, supposed and adorned with lions, who 
are endued with reason and speech. We read in the 
Vetaln-pancha-vinsati, that it was through the assist¬ 
ance of the great Vetala, or devil, that two Vicrama’- 
dityas obtained the empire of the world, a long life, 
with unlimited sway. They performed the ptijd in 
his honour, offered sacrifices, and in short dedicated 
or gave themselves up to him.” 1 *On this foundation 
of historical matter is built the magnificent fabric of 
n great and universal monarchy, the reign of the arts 
and sciences, all that embellishes human lire, and aug¬ 
ments the human powers. Such being the premises, 
and such the conclusion, are they not admirably adapted 
to one another ? The legend speaks, and that loudly, 
and distinctly, what it is; the creation of a rude and 
uncultivated fancy, exerting itself to rouse the wonder 
of a rude and uncultivated age, by a recital of actions, 
powers, ami events, swelled beyond the measure or 
human nature; profiting by all the bints which the 
legends or history of other nations supplied to furnish 
out its story, and by appropriating the wonderful 
deeds of all the world to gratify the barbarous vanity 
of the people to whom the story was addressed. If 
the historian gave to his hero a reign of a thousand 
years; it was quite ip the same temper, and condu- 

• Eaaay on Vicrtmiditya and Saliraha&a, by Capl. Wilfrid, AaiaL 
Res. ix. 117 to 130. 
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Ifbkil. Hvb to the same end, to give him the sovereignty of 
all India; and ■ hot only of all India, blit, as we see 
was the fact, the sovereignty 6f the whole world. 
This is precisely the course which,a wild and igno¬ 
rant mind, regarding only the wonder which it has 
it in view to excite, naturally in such cases, and 
almost universally pursues. ' Such legends, if they 
existed in myriads, are no more a proof of a mo¬ 
narchy common to all India, which they do not 
assert, than of the universal m'onarchy of the whole 
world, or of the thousands or the myriads of years to 
one reign, which they expressly assert. 1 

The very lists which are found in the books of the 
Hindus, filled up with the names of successive mo- 
narchs, Mr. Wilford assures us, are the creation of 
the fancies of the writers, and are formed without 
any reference to facts. „ In enumerating the authori¬ 
ties, from which he drew his materials, in the essay on 
Vicramaditya andSalivahana, he says, “The fourth list 
has been translated into all the dialects of Iudia, and 
new-modelled at least twenty different ways, accord¬ 
ing to the whims and pre-conceived ideas of every in¬ 
dividual, who chose to meddle with it. It is, how¬ 
ever, the basis and ground work of modern history 

r 

■ If we examine the chronological table of the Hindu kings, pre¬ 
sented us by Sir William Junes, we,shall find Vicramaditya placed at 
an era posterior to the Mussulman conquests. 

Years. 


From Chandragupta to the end of the Maurya race (As. Rea. ii. 1 39 ) 137 

From the beginning to the en5 of the Sunga (Ibid. p. 140). 112 

From the ditto to ditto of the Canna (Ibid.). 345 

From ditto to ditto of Andra (ending with Chandrahija) (p. 14 1) 456 
From Chandrahija to Vicramaditya (Ibid. p. 149). 399 

From Chandragupta to Vicramaditya. 1446 


Seleucus, who was content purary with Chandragupta (Asiat. 
Res. ir. xxvi.), began to reign about 300 years before Christ. By 
-.(his chronology, thereforfc, Vicramaditya began to ntign about 1146 
ycua after Christ. 
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among the Hindus; as in the Khul&etul Tuzvarie, BOQKU 
and the Tadkeratussulatin. The latter treatise is a gHAF ' 1 
most perfect specimen of the planner of writing his¬ 
tory in India; for, excepting the above ijist, almost 
every thing else is the production of the fertile genius 
of the compiler. In all these lists»the compilers and 
revisers seem to have had no other object in view,' 
but to adjust a certain number of remarkable epochs. 

'This being once effected, the intermediate spaces are 
filled up with names of kings not to be found any 
where else, and most probably fanfciful. Otherwise 
they leave out the names of those kings of whom no¬ 
thing is recorded, and attribute the years of their 
reign in some among them better known, and of 
greater fame. They often do not scruple to trans¬ 
pose some of those kings, and even whole dynasties; 
either in consequence of some preconceived opinion, 
or owing to their mistaking a famous king for ano¬ 
ther of the same name. It was not uncommon with . 
ancient writers, to pass from a remote ancestor to a 
remote descendant; or from a remote predecessor to 
a remote successor, by leaving out the intermediate 
generations or successions, and sometimes ascribing 
the years of their reigns to a remote successor or pre¬ 
decessor. In this manner the lists of the ancient 
kings of Persia, both by* oriental writers, and others 
in the west, have been oompiled: and some instances 
of this nature might be produced from Scripture. I 
was acquainted lately, at Bepares, with a chronicler 
of that sort; and in the several conversations I had 
with him, he candidly acknowledged, that he filled 
up the intermediate spaces between the reigns of 
famous kings, with names at a venture; that he 
shortened or lengthened their reigns at pleasure; and 
that it was understood, that. his predecessors had 
taken the same liljerties. Through their cmenda- 
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BOOK II. tions and corrections, you see plainly a total want of 
CliAP ' i0 ; historical knowledge and criticism; and sometimes 
some disingenuity is but too obvious.- This is, how¬ 
ever, the case with the sections 09 futurity in the 
Bhagavat, Vaya, Vishu, and Brahmanda Puranas; 
which with the above lists constitute the whole stock 
of historical knowledge amon'g the Hindus; and the 
whole might be comprised in a few quarto pages of 
print.” 1 , 

Such is the mode, in which the authors of the Pu¬ 
ranas supply themselves with a convenient quantity 
of ordinary kings : Mr. Wilford affords most satis¬ 
factory information with regard, to the manner in 
which they further supply themselves with extraor¬ 
dinary ones. “The propensity," says he, “of the 
Hindus, to appropriate every thing to themselves, is 
well known. We'have noticed before their claims ta 
Bahram-Gfir and his descendants; and in the same 
manner they insist that Acbar was a Hindu in a 
former generation. The proximity of the time, in 
which this famous emperor lived, has forced them, 
however, to account for this in the following manner. 

' There was a holy Brahmen, who wished very much 
to become emperor of India; and the only practicable 
. way for him was to die first, nnd be born again. For 
this purpose be made a desperate Tapasya, wishing 
to remember then every thing he knew in his present 
generation. This could not be fully granted; but 
he was indulged with writing upon a brass plate a 
few things which he wished more particularly to re¬ 
member ; then he was directed to bury sthe plate, and 
promised that he would remember the place in the 
next generation. Mucunda, for such was his name, 
went to Allahabad, buried the plate, and then burned 

1 Eaaay on Vicramaditya, and Salivahana, by Captain Wilford, Aiiat. 
Rea. ix. 139, 133. 
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himself. Nine months after he was born in the BOOK n. 
character of Acbar, who, as soon as he ascended the CHAP ' 10m 
throne, went to Allahabad, and easily found the spot 
where the brass plate was buried. Thus the Hindus 
claim Muhammed and Acbar as their own ; exactly 
like the Persians of old, who insisted that Alexander 
was the son of one of "their kings; so that after all 
they were forced to submit to their countrymen 
only.” 1 

The account of the claim to Bahram-Gur, men¬ 
tioned in the beginning of the preceding passage, is 
extremely important on the present occasion; as it 
shows us that Vicramaditya, whom the legend makes 
sovereign of the world, and the believers in the great 
Hindu monarchy take for emperor of Hindustan, 
was in reality a King of Persia, borrowed by the 
Brahmens, from their propensity to appropriate every 
thing remarkable which they heard of in the world. 

“One of these Vicramas,” says'Mr. Wilford, speak¬ 
ing of the different-persons in whom* this Vicrama- 
ditya appears, “ was really a Sassanian Prince: arid 
the famous Shabour or Sapor, of that dynasty, who 
took the emperor Valens prisoner.” 3 The story is as 
follows; “ In Gurjjara-mandalam are the Sabhara- 
mati and Mahi rivers;. between them is a forest, 
in which resided Tamralipta-rishi, whose daugh¬ 
ter married King Tamrtfsena, They had six male 
children and one daughter called Mandava-rec’ha. 

The King had two young lads, called Dcvas’arma 
and Havis’arma, whose duty chiefly was to wash, 
every day, the clothes of their master, in the waters 
of the nearest river. One day, as Devas’arma went, 
by himself, for that purpose, he heard a voice, saying, 

> Essay on Vicramaditya, and Salivalianu, by Captain Wilford, Asia!. 

Rea. i*. 158,169. 

1 Ibid. p. I +9. 
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BOOK It. Tell King Tamrasena to give me his daughter; 

Chap, iq . B | lou | ( | j, e refuse me he will repent it.- The lad. on 
his return mentioned .the whole to his master; who 
would not believe it, and the next day sent Havis’ar- 
ma to the river, who heard the same voice also, with 
the threats in case of a refusal. The King was as¬ 
tonished; and going himse&f heard the voice also. 
On Iris return he assembled his council; and after 
Consulting together, it was agreed, that the King 
should go again, and ask him whs he was. The sup¬ 
posed spirit, being questioned, answered, 1 am a 
Gand’harva, or heavenly choirister; who, having in¬ 
curred Indra’s displeasure, was doomed to assume 
the shape of an ass. I was born in that shape, in the 
house of a cumbhacara, or potter, in your capital city; 
and I am daily roving about in quest of food. The 
King said that he was very willing to give him his 
daughter; but that he conceived that such an union 
was altogether impossible while he remained in that 
shape. The Gand’harva said,- Trouble not yourself 
about that; comply with my request, and it shall 
be well with you. If, says the King, you are so 
powerful, turn the walls of my city, and those of the 
houses, into brass ; and let it be done before sun-rise 
to-morrow. The Gand’harva agreed to it, and the 
whole was completed by the appointed time-; and the 
King of course gave him his daughter. This Gand’- 
harva’s name was Jayanta, the son of Brahma. When 
cursed by Indra, he hujnbled himself; and Indra, re¬ 
lenting, allowed him to resume his human shape in 
the night time; telling him that the curse should not 
be done away, till ragebody had burned his ass-like 
frame. The motha$ ( of the damsel spied them once 
in the night^nmd, to her great joy, found that the 
Gand’harva dallied with her ‘daughter in a human 
shape. Rejoiced'at this discovery, she looked for his 
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ass-like form, and burned it. Early in the morning, book IT. 
the Gand’harva looked for this body of his, and found ^ BAPl **■ 
that it had been destroyed. He returned immediately 
to hi^ wife, informing her of what had happened, and 
that his curse being at an end, he was obliged to re¬ 
turn to heaven, and leave her. He’ informed her also 
that she was with child *by 4 him, and that the name of 
the child was to be Vicramaditya.” 1 After the state¬ 
ment of some other particulars, Mr. Wilford says; 

“ This is obviously the history of Yesdegird, son of 
Bahram-Gur, or Bahrain the ass. King of Persia: the 
grand features are the same, and the times coincide 
perfectly. The anynirs of Bahram-Gdr, with an In¬ 
dian princess, are famous all over Persia, as well as in 
India.” 2 Such are the accounts of Vicramaditya, from 
which we are called upon for our belief of an univer¬ 
sal monarchy, and a period of civilization and know¬ 
ledge. 3 

> Essay on Vicramaditya, dnd Salivahana, by Captain Wilford, Asial. 

Res. ix. 147, 148, 149. 

* Ibid. p. 14Q. 

3 Mr. Wilford presents us also with the history which the Brahmens 
hare manufactured for placing Mahomed among the great men of , 
Hindustan. .It is of much importance, to elucidate the accounts, 
which are given by the Hindus, not only of the actions, but of the 
very persons and existence, of tbeir pretended heroes. I should other¬ 
wise have been well pleased to omit a story, tainted with thBl indelicacy, 
which, even when they Bre inlynting, and hove the circumstances at 
their own selection, marks the writings if an uncultivated people. 

11 The Hindus say, that the son of a certain King of India, being dis¬ 
gusted with the world, turned pilgrim, and went to Mocsheswarast’hana 
(or Mecca). In his way thither, and" iu Arabia, he stopped at the 
house of a Brahmen, who received him kindly, and ordered his daugh¬ 
ter to wait on him as usual. Whilst asleep, the cloth with which his 
loins were covered was accidentally defiled. When he awoke, he took 
it off, and concealed it in & corner of the house, in some hole, and out 
of the sight of the damsel, as he thought. Being from home, to per¬ 
form his ablutions, in consequence of this nocturnal defilement, the 
damsel came at the usual hour; and her courses suddenly making their 
appearance, she was much distressed, and looking every where for 
some cloth, she spied the bundle—in short she conceived. He departed 
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book II. Our experience of human nature, and the pheno 
Cb4^io. mena w hi<jh are exhibited under the manners, attain- 

■ 

for Mecca; and tome months after, the parents of the damsel and 
' herself, were thrown into the greatest confuiihn, as may be imagined. 
The holy man was considered as the author of their disgrace: though 
the damsel exculpated Vim : Yet she could not account for her present 
situation. She was, like Hagar, turned out of the house, into the wil- 
dem£|t with her son: where they were miraculously preserved, both 
bdtag innocent. Some years after the holy man returned, unconscious 
of his having been the cause of so much uneasiness to the family of 
the hospitable Brahmen. After much abu^t, the matter was explained; 
but the son of the damsel could not be admitted to share with his rela¬ 
tives, or even to remain in their communion. He was, however, 
honourably dismissed with his mother, after they had given him a suit¬ 
able education, and. rich presents; and they advised him to shift 
fur himself, and to set up a new religion; as he could not be con¬ 
sidered as a member of the old one, on account of his strange birth, 
or rather conception. When advanced in years, he wished to see his 
paternal relations and India; and to persuade them to conform to his 
new doctrine; but he died in his way thither, at Medina, near Can- 
dahdr. This Medina W Ghazni, called emphatically the second Me¬ 
dina, from the great number of holy men entombed there: and it is 
obvious, that the Hindus have confouuded Muhammed with Sultan- 
Mahmood, whose sumptuous Mausoleum is close to that city. Thus 
we see, that the account they give of Mohammed is a mere rhapsody, 
retaining some of the principal features of the history of Ishmael, Hagar, 
Muhammed himself, and Suhan-Mahmood.—This Samvai, or era, 
or Maha’bhat (Muhammedl, was early introduced into India, and the 
Hindus were obliged to use it, as they do now in all their civil trans¬ 
actions ; and thus. Muhammed became at least a Sambalica or Sanlica. 
According to the rules laid down by the learned in Indie, Muhammed 
is certainly a Saca and Saceswara, and is entitled to the epithet of 
Vicrama, He is a Saca, or mighty chief; and, like other Sacas, he 
killed his millions: he is Saceswara, or the ruler of a sacred period, 
still in use in India. For these reasons, the Pandits, who assisted 
Abul-Fav.il, did not scruple to bestow the title of Virramaditya upon 
him; and even to consider him as thf real worthy of that name; and 
in order to make the era, or al l least the time of Vicramaditya's appear¬ 
ance coincide with the era or Muhammed, they have most shamefully 
distorted the chronology „of the appendix to the Agni-purana. Mr. 
Wilford, Asigt. Res. ix. 159, 1 6o, I6l. See a still more extraordinary 
attempt to foist the story of Jesus Christ, borrowed from the spurious 
gospels, into the Puranas; and to make Christ, at one time Chrishna, 
■t another time Salivahana, at another time Buddha. Essay on the 
Origin and Decline uf Christianity in labia, by Captain Wilford, Asiat. 
Res. x. 

It would thus appear that Vicramaditya U a sort of an appellative. 
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ments, and institutions of the Hindus, are the only 
materials froift which a rational inference can hie 
drawn. It is by no means impossible for a people, 
who have passed hut a small number of stages in the 
career of civilization, to be united, extensively, under 
one government, and to remain steady for a great 
length of time in that situation. The empire of China 
is one conspicuous proof; the ancient kingdom of Per¬ 
sia, which for several ages stood exempt, from revolu¬ 
tion, is another. Thfc Ottoman empire may be con¬ 
sidered as a similar instance. And the Russians, a 

and is applied to any'character, whether real or imaginary, whom it 
suited the Brahmens to erect into a hero; and whether it was originally 
the name of some Hindu prince who had greatly distinguished himself, 
or of pure invention, it is altogether useless to inquire. That this 
name has been attached to a particular era, in one of the numerous 
Hindu modes of dating, establishes nothing. What we do not know 
is—for what cause they adopted such an era : What we do know is— 
that they would very naturally apply to it the appellative Vicramaditya, 
whatever the cause. And no one can doubt the absurdity of supposing 
that the cause was a particular prince, contemporary at once with Sola- 
nion, with Jesus Christ, with Sapor, and with Mohttmmed. 

What the Brahmens fable, about an universal monarchy, and the 
celestial glory of this or that pretended hero, can therefore be regarded 
as no evidence of the facts which they assert. The propensity nf the 
Hindus to exaggeration is every where displayed. “ The officers of 
government here,” says Dr. Buchanan, " had the inipudcuce to inform 
me, that according to Chic-iDeva Raya’s valuation of the country which 

belonged tn Nandi Raj, it contained 32,000 villages. Tils 

account here given seems to be one of those gross exaggerations com¬ 
mon in India, and is entirely cbjitradicted by the Bccounts which I 
received from the revenue office at Seringapalam.” Journey through 
Mysore, See. ii. 97. In other places the native officers told him lies, 
contradicted by the very facts presented ( to their and his eyes, at the 
moment of delivering them. " Among the natives, however, he re¬ 
marks, “ similar departures from the truth are common.” Ibid, 
p. 136, 137- Vicramaditya is indeed, expressly, at limes asserted, not 
to have been King of all India, but only of a certain portinn of it in 
the west. “ The author of the Vicrama-Upac'hyana says, that he was 
a powerful prince, in the west of India, and possessed of the countries 
which we find, afterwards, constituting the patrimonial territories of the 
Balahara, which included Gurjjaraiht'ra (or Gujjarat) with tome adja¬ 
cent districts.” Essay on Vicrimiditya, Bcci by Captain Wilford, Asiat. 
Res. ix, 140. 
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BOOK n. barbarous people, have long formed a very extensive 

Chap ‘ 40 ' monarchy. It would, therefore, be far from evidence 
of any higher civilization, among the Hindus, than 
what they now manifest, had the existence of a, great 
monarchy been proved. Among uncivilized nations, 
however, it is most common to find a perpetual suc¬ 
cession of revolutions, and communities in general 
stfiall; though sometimes a prince or individual with 
uncommon talents arises; and, acquiring power, ex¬ 
tends his authority over several of those communities; 
or even, as in the cases of a Charlemagne, over a great 
number; while after his death, the large empire which 
he had erected gradually dissolves, till the whole, or 
the greater part, is re-divided into small communities 
as before. Every thing which the Europeans have 
seen in Hindustan, conspires to prove that such an 
alternation of communities, and occasional and tem¬ 
porary extensions of power in particular hands, have 
composed the history of that country. The Mahratta 
empire affords' a striking example of those changes 
which seem natural to the circumstances in which the 
people are placed. Within the period of the modern 
intercourse of the Europeans with Hindustan, an as¬ 
piring individual was enabled to extend his authority, 
partly by persuasion, partly by force, first over one 
district, and then over another,. till at last he united 
under his command an extensive empire, composed 
chiefly of the separate and disjointed communities, 
who occupied the mountainous districts in the western 
and central parts of Hindustan. 1 Soon was this em¬ 
pire broken into several different governments, the 

1 The word Hindustan is in this work generally used to signify, com¬ 
prehensively, the land of the Hindus, from Cape Comorin to the farthest 
boundary of the country which they inhabited. It is necessary to men¬ 
tion, that in the oriental books, it has often a more limited signification, 
being appropriated to that part of the land of the Hindus, which is 
north of the river Nerbudda. 

5 
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owners of which hardly acknowledged even a nominal BOOK li: 
homage to the* throne of Sevagee; and had they been CaA ' - 10- 
left to themselves, free from the irresistible operation 
of the. British power, the empire of the Mahrattas, in 
all probability, would have been resolved, ere this 
time, into its primitive elements, liven the empire 
of the Moguls, itself; though erected on firmer foun¬ 
dations than it is reasonable to suppose that any 
Hindu monarchy eVer enjoyed; though (Supported by 
a foreign force; and 'acted upon by peculiar motives 
for maintaining undivided power, had no sooner at¬ 
tained its greatest extension by the conquests of Au- 
rungzebe, than it began immediately to fall to pieces; 
and a single century beheld it in fragments. 

The monuments of the ancient state of Hindustan 
conspire in giving indication of a troubled scene. 

Every ancient writing, which bears any reference to 
the matter of history, the historical poems, the Pura- 
nas, hold up to view a state of society, the reverse 
of tranquil; perpetual broils, dethronements, injustice, 
wars, conquests, and bloodshed. Among the most 
important of all the documents of antiquity found in 
Hindustan, are the inscriptions, declaratory of grants 
of land, made by the ancient princes of the country. 

These princes are so far from appearing to have 
presided over a peaceful Jand, that they are all repre¬ 
sented, as victorious warHors; and as having been 
surrounded by enemies, over whom they have tri¬ 
umphed, and whom they have severely chastised. 1 
Almost all the princes mentioned in these inscrip- 

• See the inscription found at Monghir, and tranalated'in the Asial. 

Rea. i. iss. Thai found at Buddal, Ibid. p. ISO.—’That found at 
Tanna, Ibid. p. 357 .—Those from the Vindhya mountains, Ibid. ii. 

IBs, 169 .—That on the staff of Feeroz Shah, Ibid, p. 3B2.— 1 That 
respecting a grant of land in Carnatic, Ibid. iii. 40—47-—That found 
in tht district of Gorakhpur, Ibid. ix. 410.—That found at Chilradurg, 

Ibid. p. 4IB, 4lg, 4B0.—That found at Curugode, Ibid. p. 436, 437, 

.438.—Those found at Nedigal and Goujda, lb. p. 447- 
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BOOK U. tions, .princes in all the parts of India, and -not pre- 
Cbap. io. to h a ve been more than the sovereigns of some 

particular district, are described as the conquerors and 
sovereigns of the whole world.’ r . 

Of the unsparing and destructive cruelty which ac¬ 
companied the perpetual wars and conquests of the 
Hindis, among other proofs,' the following may be 
considered as strong. In the inscription found at 
Tanna, part of the panegyric bestowed upon the do¬ 
nor Prince, is in these words; “Having raised up his 
slain foe pn his sharp sword, he so afflicted the women 
in the hostile palaces, that their forelocks fell disor¬ 
dered, their garlands of bright flowers dropped from 
their necks on the vases of their breasts, and the 
black lustre of their eyes disappeared ; a warrior, the 
plant of whose fame grows up over the temple of 
Brahma’s egg [the universe] from the-repeated-wa- 
tering-of-it-with-the-drops-that-fell-from-the-eyes-of- 
the-wives-of-his-slaughtered-foe.” a . It would be in the 
highest degree‘absurd to reject this, were it even a 
solitary instance, as evidence of a general fact; be¬ 
cause the exterminating ferocity is described as mat¬ 
ter of the highest praise; and panegyric, to be what it 
is, must be conformable to the ideas of the people to> 
whom it is addressed. 3 

The picture which Major Bennel, looking only to 
a limited period, drew of the state of Hindustan, may 


■ Set the inscription! translated in the Asiat. Researches, i. 360, 113, 
195 i iii. 4B, 52; ix. 406, 418. The inscription, cat on a stone, upon 
Ihs hill of Brlligola, in front of the great Jain image, bears a similar tes¬ 
timony. " In the year of theSaca 1SQO (A. D. 1367).be 

success and gftsry to the honourable monarch, the sovereign and destroy¬ 
er of envious prinoes, lord of foreign kings, whose name is Buccaraya.'’ 
(Asiat. Res. ix. 270 .) 
v * Asiat. Res. i. 360 . 

a The inscription on the Lit (staff) of Feerux Shah, celebrates the 
monarch, in whose honour it has been erected, 11 for having achieved 
conquest in the course of travelling to holy places—as resentful to. 
haughty kings, and indulgent to those whose neclu are humhlcd— 
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be taken, agreeably to every thing which we .know BOOK H. 
of Hindustan; as the picture of it, to the remotest ChaPi 10-1 
period of its history* “ Rebellions, massacres, and 
barbarous conquests, make up the history of this fair 
country, (which to an ordinary observer seems des¬ 
tined to be the paradise of the world,)—the immedi¬ 
ate effect of the mad ambition of conquering {pore 
than can be governed by one man.” 1 “ Revolutions’” 

(says Sonnerat, directing his attention te the coast of 
Malabar, which had been little affected by foreign 
conquest) “ have been more rapid in this than in any 
other part of the globe. A daring robber, possessed 

making Ariavcrta [the land t>f virtue or of respectable men] once more 
what its name signifies, by causing the barbarians to be exterminated.— 

Visala Deva, son of the fortunate Vella Dera, king of Sacambari, the 
situation of which the translator docs not know, most eminent of the 
tribe which sprang from the arms of Brahma-fboasts of having ren¬ 
dered tributary the region of the earth tystween Himavat (the Imaus of 
ancient geographers) and Vindhya (the range of hills which passes 
through the provinces of Bahar, Benares) and exhorts his descendants 
to subdue the remainder.”—No proof, all this, of the peaceful slate of 
Hindostan. The inscription continues—“ May thy'abode, O Vigruha, 
sovereign of the earth, be fixed, as in reason it ought, in the bosoms, 
akin in the mansions of tfclliance, of the women with beautiful eye¬ 
brows, who were married to thy enemies.”—The abuse of an enemy’s 
wives is no great proof of a generous or civilized conqueror. The inscrip¬ 
tion then deifies this same Rajah. “ Art thou not Vishnu himself? 

Art thou not he who slept in the arms of Lacshm, whom thou didst 
seize from the ocean, having churned it?”—Are epithets of extravagant 
praise to the deity surprising, when they are thus heaped upon a mor¬ 
tal? (As. Res. ii. 382.) The account of the Sacas affords important 
proof of the glory that was attached by the Hindus to the shedding of 
blood. The Cali yug is divided into six Sacas, so called from six 
glorious monarch*. Of these, three have/nade their appearance; three 
are yet to come. To become a Saca, each of these monarchs must have 
first killed 550,000,000 of a certain mighty tribe of heretics, called 
Sacas. The first of these blood-thirsty sovereigns was Judishter, whoso 
period was 5044 years; the second Vicramaditya, whose sa A lasted only 
155 years; the third, Salivahana, whose period is to last 18,000 years; 
the fourth, Naudana, 10,000 years; the fifth, Nagarjuna, 400,000 
years; for the sixth, will re-jppear the Antediluvian Bali, whose 
period will be 821 years, at which period a general renovation of tb* 
world will lake place. Wilfurd, Asial. Rcs.'ix. 82. 

■ Rennel’s Memoir, p. 1. 

- YOfc. H. M 
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BOOK II. Of policy and courage, in a short time gives laws to 

Chap ~ 10 ' the whole coast, but in his turn becomes tributary to 
a bolder villain, who'marching in the same path, 
subjects him to that lot he had inflicted on others/’ 1 

Notwithstanding, in other respects, the extreme 
scantiness and uncertainty of the materials for any 
inferences except the most general, in regard to the 
aflrient state of Hindustan, there is a great body of 
evidence to prove the habitual division of the country 
into a number of moderate, and most frequently, petty 
sovereignties and states. 3 In the dramatic poem Sa- 
contala, the daughter of the hermit asks the royal 
stranger, who had visited their, consecrated grove; 
“ What imperial family is embellished by our noble 
guest? What is his native country? Surely it must 
be afflicted by his absence from it ? ” The question 
undoubtedly implied that there were more royal 
families than one to which he might belong; and 
these at no remarkable distance; since the stranger 
was known to have come into the forest in the course 

> Sonncrat, Voy. liv. iii. ch. ii. Their va^ laws and religion encou¬ 
rage a ipirit of restlessness, and warfare; “ Fully performing all duties 
required by law, let a king seek to possess regions yet unpossessed.” 
(LawB of Menu, ch. ix. 351.) This gives implicit encouragement to 
a spirit of conquest. The gloss ofCulluca, tile commentator, inserts 
the words with juttice, a saving clause; but even then, the practical 
effect of the law is but too risible. 

s In the Bhagavat, (Sec Maurice, Hist, of Hindustan, ii. 39$,) 
Creeshna says, he does not vaunt, “ though he carried away Rokemenee 
from so numerous an assemblage of monarch:.” When Creeshna 
fought with the seven hulls,of Kooaele, great numbers of rajahs and 
rajpools were collected to see the conflict, lb. p. 402. Bhoom Assoor 
had collected the daughters of 16,000 rajahs, lb. p. 405. Rajah Door- 
joodhen, sovereign of Hastanapoor, had a daughter who was courted 
by rajahs aniT rajpools from every quarter. Ib. 413. Twenty thousand 
and eight hundred rajahs of eminence were held in confinement by 
Jansandha, and released upon his destruction by Creeshna and Rama, 
lb. p. 433. When Creeshna carried away Rokemenee, Jarasandha 
•aid, " This is surely most astonishing, that, in the presence of so many 
crowned heads as are here assembled, this cowherd should make m 
bold an effort.” lb. p. 394. 
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of a hunting excursion. In the Hetopadesa mention BOOK ll. 
is made of a’ variety of princes. Thus in the compass CaAP - IQ - 
of a few pages, we are told; *“In the country of Ca- 
linga is a prince* named Rucmangada, who, advano 
ing with preparations to sudue ttys adjacent regions* 
hBs fixed his station near the river Chandrabhaga.” 1 
Again, “In the country of Canyacuja is a prince vamed 
_ Virasena.” a And further, “ There is nearthe Bhagir- 
athi a city, named Pataliputra, in which lived a prince 
named Sudersana.” 3 ' In the inscription, formerly quot¬ 
ed, found at Monghir, and bearing date 23 years B. C. 
there is sufficient proof of the division of Hindustan 
into numerous kingdoms. Gopaal, the prince or the fa» 
ther of the prince by whom the grant is made, is pane¬ 
gyrized as the conqueror of many princes; and his son 
is, “He, who marching through magycountries,making 
conquests, arrived with his elephants, in the forests of 
the mountains Beendhyo, where seeing again their long- 
lost families, they mixed their mutual tears; and who 
going to subdue other princes, his young horses meet¬ 
ing their females at Komboge, they mutually neighed 
for joy:—who conquered the earth from the source 
of the Ganges as far as the well-known bridge which 
was constructed by the enemy of Dosaesyo, from the 
river of Luckeecool as faT as the ocean of the habita¬ 
tion of Booroon.” * If this prince overran the penin¬ 
sula, and conquered a multitude of princes, the penin¬ 
sula must have been possessed by a multitude of 
princes before. And we may’form ah idea of the ex¬ 
aggeration used in the account of his victories, when 
we are told that his father Gopaal was king of the 
world, and possessed of two brides, the earth and her ' 
wealth. 1 The conquests by those princes, even when 
they took place, were but inroads, never, to any con¬ 
siderable extent, effecting a durable possession. This 

1 Hetopadesa, in Sir William Jones's Works, vi. 49. * lb. p. 44. 

9 Jbid. p. 51. * Asiat. Res. i. 188. 5 Ibid. 

M 2 
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BOOK II. prince himself, we are told, “ when he had completed 
Chap. io. ^ con q Ue 3 t S) released a ]i the rebellious princes he had 
made captive; and eadh returning to his own coun¬ 
try laden with^resents, reflected upon this generous 
deed, and longed (o see him again .” 1 . The laws fre¬ 
quently afford evidence to the same purpose. The 
penalty, so frequently imposed, of banishment from 
one kingdom to another, proves the vicinity of differ¬ 
ent kingdoms . 4 The following is another instance in 
point: “ If a lender of money says to a person, A 
debt due to me is outstanding in your hands, and that 
person denies the debt, if at that time the bond is not 
in the lender’s hands, but should be in some other 
kingdom, then, until he brings the bond from such 
Other kingdom, the suit shall not be determined .” 3 

i 

1 Aaiat. Kea. i. 123. The th|fd stanza of this inscription, omitted 
by Mr. Wilkins, but translated by Sir.W. Jones, affords additional 
proof that these conquests were but an irruption : " By whom, haring 
conquered the earth as Tar as the ocean, it was left as being unprofitably 
seized.” Ibid. p. 142 . In the inscription on the pillar near Buddal, 
found by Mr. Wilkins, is described a race of princes who originally, it 
is said, ruled over " but one quarter, and had no authority in other 
regions •" but one of the line, “ being a virtuous prince, became su¬ 
preme over every country without reserve, and the three worlds were 
held in subjection by his hereditary rank.’ 1 The dominions of his son 
'and successor extended from Reva Janak, to the father of Gowree, and 
to the two oceans, Ike, and all this .country, the prince Sree Dev Pal 
rendered tributary. Ibid. p. 134. Yet Sir W. Jones says, that this 
race of princes were all along only ..prime ministers to the House of 
Devu Pal: p. 142. Nothing can be more contradictory to the text; 
but it is necessary for Sir William’s theory that the kings of Gaur, of 
whom Devupal waa one, should be the lords paramount of India. 
Sir William, when he had b theory, seems to have had eyes to see 
nothing but what made in its favour. An additional proof of the small 
kingdoms of Hindustan is found in the inscription (As.Res. i, 133, stanza 
xiii.) “ Thfc king of Gowr” (Bengal) ” for a long time enjoyed the 
country'of the eradicated race of Oothal” (Orixia.) *■ of theHoons” 
(Huns.) “ of humbled pride, of the kings of Dcaveer” (a country to 
tile south of the Carnatic,) " and Gmyar” (Goozerat,) " whose glory 
was reduced, and the universal sea-girt throne." Another grant of 
lind (lb. p. 95?) affords evidence to the same purpose: a number of 
kinga are actually named in the royal grant. As. Res. iii. 49. 

* See Gentoo Code, passim. 

3 Halhtd's Gentoo Code, ch. iii. sect. 6. p. 100, 107. 
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In the code of Menu is a series of rules for behaviour BOOjt IL- 
to neighbouring princes; sufficiently proving, that c “ AP ‘ 10, 
Hindustan was in that state of subdivision which ren¬ 
dered these rules pertinent and useful. 1 These arti¬ 
cles, to which there is nothing whatsoever opposed, 
but the absurd fables of the Brahmens, constitute a 
degree of evidence to which we may with sufljjcient 

confidence attach , our belief. 3 

• 

■ 

■ Laiv, of Menu, ch. viif p. 154, 155. Even Robertson, though a 
firm believer in the universal monarchy, is forced to allow that it had 
not yet existed in the time pf Alexander. “ In the age of Alexander, 
though there was not established in it any powerful empire, resembling, 
that which in modern times stretched its dominion from the Indus 
almost to Cape Comorin, It was even then formed into monarchies of 
considerable extent." Rohertson’s Disq. concerning ancient India, p. 21. 

But the times of Alexander, and limes long antecedent, are the limes 
fixed upon by the Brahmens, for this perpetually asserted, but never 
ascertained empire. To what modern tinier does Robertson allude? 
for he himself gives it as true information, that in the tenth century, 
there were four kingdoms in the north part alone of India. ".The first 
was composed of the provinces situated on the Indus, and the riven 
which fall into it; the capital of which was Moultan. The capital of 
the second kingdom was Canoge, which, from the ruins of it remain¬ 
ing, appears to have been a very large city. The third kingdom wai 
Cachemire. Massoudi, as far as I know, is the first author who men¬ 
tions this paradise of India, of which he gives but a short description. 

The fourth is the kingdom of Guzerale, which he represents as the 
greatest and most powerful; and he concurs with the two Arabian 
travellers, in giving the sovereign of it the appellation of Balhara.” 

Ibid. Note xxxvii. p. 332. * 

a The inconsistencies of the believers in the great empire of Hin¬ 
dustan are miserable. Mr. Mautice tells us that Bali, *' if that name 
imply not rather a dynasty of princes than an individual monarch,' 1 
[a shrewd suspicion] “ was the puissant sovereign of a mighty empire, 
extending over the vast continent oflndja; that under Rama, the next 
in succession, there is every appearance of its having remained unbroken; 
that Judishter is generally acknowledged to have been the sovereign of 
all India.” Maurice, Hist. ii. 511. Yet boll!iftwMaurice and Sir W, 

Jones believe Rama to be the Raamah of ScripfirF, the* son of Cuib, 

Genesis, ch. x- ver. 7, in whose days it was iigfeosaible that any con¬ 
siderable part of India could be peopled. See Sir w. Jones, Asiat. Ret. 
ii. 401, and Mr. Maurice, H>^(. iii. 104. Bali, the Baal, and Bel, of 
other eastern nations, who is also said to hare hdln the first king of 
Assyria, was not a name of any particular person, but a title assumed 
by many, and those of different nations. It is in fact a title of the sun. 
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BOOK n. We have already seen, in reviewing the Hindu 
Chap. 10 -f orm 0 f government, that despotism, in one of its 
simplest and least artifidial shapes, was established in 
Hindustan, and confirmed by laws af Divine autho¬ 
rity. We have sepn likewise, that by the division of 
the people into- castes, and the ( prejudices which the 
detestglde views of the Brahmens raised to separate 
them, a degrading and pernicious system of subordi¬ 
nation was established among the Hindus, and that 
the vices of such a system were there carried to a 
more destructive height than among any other peo¬ 
ple. 1 And we have seen that by a system of priest¬ 
craft, built upon the most enormous and tormenting 
superstition that ever harassed and degraded any 


(See Bryant’s Myth.) Judishter, too, it it remarkable, was the cotem. 
porary of Rama, both being heroes in the war of the Mahabarat. For 
the performance of the Raiioo yug, it was not necessary, as they pre¬ 
tend, to contpier all princet, since at Judiihter's yug, the father of 
Cansa, whom Credent, after the death n( Cansa, seated on the throne 
of Mathura, was not conquered by Judishter. Nay it is remarkable 
that this yug was celebrated while Judishter was yet a dependent upon 
Dooijoodhen, before the war of the Fandoos. Even after the war of 
the Mahabharat, when they assure us, for certain, that Judishter was 
king of all India, Ogur Sein, the grandfather of Creeshna, was reigning 
at Mathura ; Creeshna and the Yadavas were all flourishing. See the 
Mahabharat, translated by Halhed; Maurice, History of India, ii.46s. 

> “ In so far as the Hindu superstition tends to estrange mankind by 
creating artificial sources of mutual aversion-and disgust; so far certainly 
does it counteract the real interests Sf society. Let it not be urged 
that the practical effects of the artificial separation of the Asiatics are 
not greatly felt in society; or that a Brahmin or Rajah will as readily 
■apply the wants of the poorerclasses as he would those of his own. 
The fhet is otherwise; the Brahmin considers his order as in some 
measure a different race of, beings ; and imagines that the lower ranks 
are incapable qf the lame sensibility to suffering: he regards them as a 
nee whose feelings are deadened by the meanness of their intellect, 
and therefore not enti|led to the same share of compassion. That this 
is the idea of the princes and civil magistrates throughout India, their 
own conduct sufficiently evinces; hence the severity of their govern¬ 
ment, the rigour uf their punishments, and their universal iudifferencc 
to the comfort, and even the lives of their subjects.” Tennant's Indiaq 
Recreations, i. 1st. 
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portion of mankind, their minds were enchained more book ir. 
iqtolerably than their bodies; in short that, despotism CbaPi ,0- 
and priestcraft taken together, the Hindus, in mind 
and body, were the most enslaved portion of the hu¬ 
man race; Sir William Jones, in his preface to the 
translation of the Institutes of MeAu, says, that this 
code exhibits “ a system of despotism and priestcraft, 
both indeed limited by law, but artfully conspiring to 
give mutual support, though with mutual checks." 

The despotism and priestcraft of the system were, 
it seems, too glaring to be mistaken or denied ; but, 
in order to palliate the deformity, Sir William is 
betrayed into nonsense. A despotism, he says, 
limited by law; as if a despotism limited by law 
were not a contradiction in terms; what is limited by 
law, so far as so limited, being not a despotism. A 
priestcraft, he also says, limited by law: A law of 
which the priests themselves were the sole makers, 
and the sole interpreters! A despotism, and a priest¬ 
craft, he says, with mutual checks. • - Yes, truly; .it 
was the interest of the priestcraft to check the des¬ 
potism, in all encroachments on the priestcraft; and it 
was the interest of the despotism to cheek the priest¬ 
craft, in all encroachments on the despotism; But 
who checked the despotism and the priestcraft in 
oppressing the people ? Alas! no one. It was the 
interest of the despotism and the priestcraft to join 
together in upholding their common tyranny over the 
people; and it must be allowed that so commanding 
a motive had all the influence upon their conduct which 
it might be expected to have. Apply this remark of 
the splendid orientalist to the Turks: There is a 
despotism and a priestcraft, limited, (if we may so 
abuse the term,) and still more strictly limited, 
by law; for the Moslem laws are more precise and 
accurate than those of the Hindus : 7 'here, too, the 
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book il despotism and priestcraft check one another: But has 
CbaPi 10 , all this prevented the Turkish despotism and priest¬ 
craft from being* the scourge of- human nature; the 
source of barbarity and desolation ?. . . 

That the Hindu despotism was not practically mild, 
we have a number of satisfactory proofs. We have 
seen the cruelty and ferocity of the penal laws; itself 
a circumstance of the highest importance, “ A thun¬ 
derbolt,” 'says the author of the Hetopadesa, “ and 
the power of kings, are both dreadful! But the 
former expendeth its fury at once, whilst the latter is 
constantly falling upon our heads.” 1 Some of the 
observations are so comprehensive, and pointed, as to 
afford the strongest evidehce. “ In this world,” 
says the same celebrated book, “ which is subject to 
the power of one above, a man of good principles is 
hard to be found? in a country, for the most part, 
governed by the use of the rod" 2 “ Princes in 

general, alas! turn away their faces from a man 
endowed with’ good qualities.” 3 “ The conduct of 

princes, like a tine harlot, is of many colours : True 
and false; harsh and gentle; cruel and merciful; 
niggardly and generous; extravagant of expense, 
and solicitous of the influx of abundant wealth and 
treasure.” 4 “ An elephant lrilleth even by touching, 

a servant even by smelling, a king even by ruling.” 5 

r 

i Wilkins’ Hetopadesa, p. l6l. * Ibid. P- 8 *- 

a Ibid. p. lfio. „ 4 Ibid. p. 166 . 

s Ibid. p. 176. The following maxim, among many others in the 
book, is a proof of the idle and useless life of the rajahs; who devolved 
all business upon their ministers, and wallowed in sensuality and sloth. 
“ The sovereign being a vessel for the distribution of happiness, and 
not for the execution of affairs, the minister, who shall bring ruin 
' upon the business of the state is a criminal." (Ibid. p. 14*.) The last 
article of the following character of a aood minister is an abundant 
proof or the rapacious nature of the government; " A king should 
engage for his minister one who is a native of his own country ; pure 
in all his ways and cleaoly in his dress; not one who is an outcast. 
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All the general maxims of the Hindus* import the book II; 
extreme degradation of the great body of the people. Cha11- 10, 
“ The assistance, O king, which is rendered to those 
of loy degree, isjike endeavouring to please bears. 

A low person should never be placed in the station of 
the great. One of low degree having obtained a 
worthy station seekerti to destroy his master.” 1 
“ The Hindus,” says Dr. Buchanan, “in their state of 
independence, exacted deference from, those under 
them with a cruelty’and arrogance rarely practised 
but among themselves. A Nair was expected in¬ 
stantly to cut down a Tiar or Mucua, who presumed 
to defile him by toqching his person ; and a similar 
fate awaited a slave, who did not turn out of the 
road as a Nair passed.” 3 In Sacontala, Dushmantu 
is represented as a king who possessed every virtue, 
and made happiness flourish as in tKe golden age. Yet 
we have a specimen of the justice and legality which 
prevailed during this happy reign, in the passage 
relating to the innocent fisherman. He was found, 
by certain of the king’s officers, offering to sale a 
ring with the king’s name upon it. They instantly 
seize him, and drag him away to justice: all the 
while beating and bruising him; and loading him 
with opprobrious epithets. The victim of this brutal 
treatment offers only the most humble entreaties, 
making statement of the facts, and protestation of his 
innocence. Upon the sight of the ring, the king ac¬ 
knowledges that he is innocent; and orders him a 
sum of money, equal in value to the ring. Of this 
reward he is obliged to resign a half to the very men 

B 

addicted to idle pleasure!, or too fond of women j but one of good repute, 
who ii well versed in the rulei of disputation, ii of a firm i mind, and 
expert in raising a revenue.” Ibid.p. 179 , See also the Inscription 
respecting a Royal Grant, AsAt. Res. iii. 48. 

1 Wilkins’ Hetopadesa, p. 24a. • 

* Buchanan's Journey through Mysore, Sec. ii. 410. 
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BOOK n. who had abused*him, “ to escape,” it is said, " the 
Chap " effects of their displeasure.” 1 

The laws for guarding the authority of the magis¬ 
trate exhibit a character of extreme severity, and in¬ 
dicate an habitual state of the most rigid domination. 
“ If a man speaks reproachfully of any upright magis¬ 
trate^ the magistrate shall fcut out his tongue, or, 
having confiscated all his effects, shall banish him the 
kingdom.” * , By this law even the privilege of com¬ 
plaint was taken from the wretched Hindu. The 
'victim of oppression was bound, under ferocious penal¬ 
ties, to suffer in silence. 

The following is a law by which every act of des¬ 
potism is legalized. “ If a magistrate, for his own 
good, hath passed any resolutions, whoever refuses to 
submit to such resolutions, the magistrate shall cut 
out that person’s tongue.” 3 If every resolution which 
the magistrate chooses to pass for his own good, is, 
by the very circumstance of his passing it, obligatory 
under violent ‘penalties, the state of the government 
is not doubtful. 

“ If a man makes complaint before the magistrate 
against the magistrate’s counsellor, without any real 
fault in him, or performs any business or service for 
the magistrate’s accuser, the magistrate shall put him 
to death.” 4 Under the operation of this law, the 
magistrate had little to fear from accusation. There 
could be no remedy for any grievance; because the 
existence of any grievance could hardly ever be told. 
If the magistrate was willing to hear of his own 

■ Another* remarkable circumstance. The fisherman informs the 
officers he gives them his present to purchase wine; on which they 
cry, 11 Oh I now thou art our beloved friend.—Good wine is the first 
object of our (flection.—Let us go together to the vintners.” Saconfala, 
»ct*v. 

■ Halhcd's Grp I do Code, ch. sv. sect. B. 9 Ibid, 

4 Ibid. xai. 10. 
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misconduct, or that of his servants, in that case he book 
might hear of'it; where he was unwilling, in that Chap 
case it was death. 1 * 

Though all peaceable applications for the redress of 
grievances were thus precluded, any violence offered 
to the person of the magistrate, was punished in a 
manner which none but tne most savage people qver 
endured. “ If a magistrate has committed a crime; 
and any person, upon discovery of that crime, should 
beat and ill-use the magistrate, in that case, whatever 
be the crime of murdering one hundred Brahmins, ■ 
such crime shall be accounted to that person; and the 
magistrate shall thrust an iron spit through him, and 
roast him at the fire.” 3 

The notices afforded us of particular sovereigns 
are exceedingly few. But, such as they are, most of 
them declare the misgovernment and cruelty of the 
individuals to whom they relate. “ According to 
Plutarch, in his life of Alexander, Chandra-Gupta (I 
use the words of Mr.‘ Wilford) had been in that 
prince’s «amp, and had been heard to say afterwards, 
that Alexander would have found no difficulty in the 
conquest of Prachi, or the country of the aPrasians, 
had he attempted it, as the Ring was despised and 
hated too, on account of his cruelty." 0 

■ The self-abasement qf the Hindus, before their Icings, is decisive 
proof of a merciless government. “ The iuvereign, although but a ■ 
child, is not to be despised, but to be respected as a man ; or as a 
mighty divinity who presideth in human farm.” Wilkins' Hetopadesa, 

p. 117 . "They performed prostration to their princes, Jailing down 
with eight members, as they expressed their abject and grovelling mode 
of approach.” Ibid, note 137. " Plus un gouvernement est despoliipie, 
plus let ames y aont avilies et degraddes; plus l'on s’y vante d’ainier son 
tyran. Let etclavet benissent i Maroc leur sort el lcur Prince, lnrsqu'il 
daigne lui-mdme leur cooper le cou." Helvetius de I’Homme, i. 3IB. 

■ Halhed's Gentoo Code, ch. jtvi. sect. 1. 

a Wilford, on the Chronology of the Hjndus, Asiat. Res. v. 384. 

There is a passage in Quintus Curtius which would lead us In conclude 
that India was not thickly inhabited in the limes of Alexander. Speak- 

S 
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BOOK II. As the Hindu manners and character are inva- 
Cn*r. 10 . jiable, according to their admirers; these admirers 
'cannot consistently reject their present, as proof of 
their ancient, behaviour; and all Qien will aliqw that 
it affords strong ground of inference. “ It is a re¬ 
mark,” says one of the best informed observers of 
Hindustan, “ warranted by Constant experience, that 
wherever the government is administered by Gentoos, 
the people a^e subject to more and severer oppressions 
than when ruled by the Moor£ I have imputed this 
• to intelligent Gentoos, who have confessed the justice 
of the accusation, and have not scrupled to give their 
opinions concerning it.” The opinions of these Gen¬ 
toos are as favourable to themselves as, suiting the 
occasion, they could possibly make them. “ A Gen- 
too,” say they, “is not only born with a spirit of 
more subtile invention, Jbut by his temperance and 
education becomes more capable of attention to af¬ 
fairs, than a Moor; who no sooner obtains power 
than he is lost in voluptuousness ; he becomes vain 
and lordly, and cannot dispense with satiating the 
impulses of his sensual appetites; whereas a Gentoo 
Prince retains in his Durbar the same spirit which 
would actuate him if keeping a shop.” Mr. Orme 
adds, “ Avarice is his predominant passion ; and all 
the wiles, address, cunning, and perseverance, of 
which he is so exquisite w master, are exerted to the 
utmost in fulfilling the dictates of this vice; and his 
religion, instead of inspiring, frees him from the 
remorse of his crimes; for whilst he is harassing 
and plundering the people by the most cruel op- 

i 

ing nt Alexanders march into the interior of India, after the overthrow 
nf Darius, he says ; " Ad magnam deiude, uf in ea rrgione, urbtrji 
pervenit." (Curt, lib. ix. cap. i.) Not a syllable escapes from this 
author indicative of a populous country. He styles the inhabitants, 
“ Barbari—operum militavium rudes.” Ibid. cap. viii. The names of 
the separate nations which Alexander found in India are numerous. 
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pressions, he is making peace with the gods by deny- BOOK IT* 
ing nothing to'their priests.” Mr. Orme exhibits an Ckap ; ,0 - 
impressive example. “ The present King of Tra- 
vencore (an Hindu.prince whose dominions had never 
been subject to a foreign government) has conquered 
or carried war into all the countries which lay round 
his dominions, and lives in the continual exercise of his 
arms. To atone for the blood which he has spilt, 
the Brachmans persuaded him that it was necessary 
he should be born anew: this ceremony consisted in 
putting the prince into the body of a golden cow of 
immense value, where, after he had laid the time 
prescribed, he came out regenerated and freed from 
all the crimes of his former life. The cow was after¬ 
wards cut up and divided amongst the SEEKS who 
had invented this extraordinary method for the re¬ 
mission of his sins.” 1 No testimony can be stronger 

1 Ortnc,. on the Government and People of Hindustan, p, 434/435, 

436. " Quelques missionuircs, lels que le P. de Magistris, le Danoit 
F. Schwartz, le P. Jean de Brito, dans une relation Aianuscrite que j’ai 
entre les mains, accuseut les rnis payens d'exercer des oppressions in- . 
tolerable? envers leurs sujets. M. Anquetil du Perron tftche de justifies 
les souverains. * * • Je pnurrais demontrer avec une historique evi¬ 
dence que M. Anquetil ne counait pas Unde. • • * J1 est certain 
qu'il se commetlait de grands abus dans l’cxcrcice de I'antoritd royale, 
et je pense que ce Tut Ik la principal cause de la chflte des rois de 
Madurd, de Malssour, de Tanjaur,. et de Mar.ua. Quoique ces roil 
fussent tons payens, de la premiere noblesse, et indigdnes, sans cesse ill 
se faisaient la guerre rrciproquemept, et presque tous vexaient le peo¬ 
ple." Voyage aux Indes Orientates par le P. Paulin, de S. Barldemy, 
i. 87, M. Anquetil Duperron, in a note, (Ibid. iii. 365) falls into a 
curious coincidence with, and confirmation of, the above passage of 
Paulin, at the same lime that he is controverting it :r—“ Le millionaire 
n'a pas lu I’histoire de I'lnde, n’est pas me me au fait de ce qui sc passu 
tous les jours. Quoique le caractere propre del’Indien soit la douceur, 
l’humunild, on voit encore duns cette cnnlrde, comme ^tilleurs, del 
qucrelles entre les princes naturels Indiens, des querelles dans les families: 
les chefs Marattes sont presque toujours divisds, et en guerres. Le 
Tanjaur, le Madurd, le Maissijjir, le Samorin, Narsingue, le Canara, 
ofTraient la mdtne spectacle lorsque la puissance del Rajahs dioit dans sa 
vigueur; il en est de mdme de ceux de Bengdle, du reste de l'lndoustan.” 

Bernier, who had no theory on Indian iflairi, but who displays more 
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book II. to the natural tendency of the Hindu religion, and to 
Chap. 10. ^ e fl- ec j. g w hich their institutions art calculated to 
produce. 1 « 

personal knowledge of the country than almost any other European, 
thut describes the IJajahs. Cei lories de rois barbares n'ont aucune 
veritable generosity et ne aont guere retenus par la fol qu'ila ont 
promise, ne regardant qu’k leura intents presents, sans songer menu aux 
inalincurs qui leur peuvent arrirer de leur perfidie, et de leur brutality 
Revol. des Etats Mogol, p. 174. > " The ryots have every reason to dread 
the prevalence of die Mahratta power ; or that power, which yields them 
up to the tyranny and oppression of theif chiefs; which affords no pro¬ 
tection to its subjects ; which is perpetually at war with its neighbours; 
and which has, in effect, laid waste the greatest part of Hindostan.” 
Sir H. Strachey, Report as Judge of Circuit^ Fifth Report of the Com¬ 
mittee on India Affairs, 1810, p. S68, sect. 17. La politique de leurt 
princes doit tenir de leur gouvernement.—O’une main on les voit signer 
tine traitd, et de l’aulre jls jurent la perte de celui avec lequel ils font 
alliance. Anquelil Duperron, Zendavesta, cxvii. " The annals of 
Persia," says Mr. Scott Waring, “ contain little more than a uniform 
tale of wretchedness and misery, of murder and treachery; and the mind, 
wearied and disgusted with this uniformity of vice, is hurried away to a 
contemplation of similar causes and events." Tour to Sheeraz, p. S67. 

1 There can be no rational doubt that what by European eyes has 
been seen to be the detail of government, in the hands of the Hindus, 
though under Mogul principals, was a fair picture of what had been the 
detail of government under Hindu principals; administration in the 
hands of Mogul magistrates being, according 10 all testimony, less op¬ 
pressive than administration in the hands of Hindus. The same intel¬ 
ligent and unexceptionable witness, Mr, Orme, goes on to say: 
■! Imitation has conveyed the unhappy system of oppression which 
prevails in the government of Indostan throughout all ranks of the 
people, from the highest even to the lowest subject of the empire. Every 
head of a village calls his habitation the Durbar, and plunders of their 
meal and roots the wretches of his precinct: from him the Zemindar 
extort* the small pittance of silver, which his penurious tyranny has 
scraped together: the Phousdar seizes upon the greatest share of the 
Zemindar's collections, and then' secures the favour of his Nabob by 
voluntary contributions, which leave him not possessed of the half of his 
rapines and exactions : tin: Nabob fixes his rapacious eye on every 
portion of wealth which appears in his province, and never fails 10 carry 
off part of i‘.; by large deductions from these acquisitions, he purchases 
security from his superiors, or maintains it against them at the expense 
of a war.—Subject'to such oppressions, property in Indostan is seldom 
seen to descend to the third generation." Orme, on the Government 
and people of Indostan, p. 450,451. ' The following is another stroke 
in the formation of the same picture. 11 The HaviNar plunders the 
village, and is himself Heeced by the Zemindar; the Zemindar by the 
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Among other expedients for laving the favourite book n. 
system, it has ‘been maintained that the petty states Chap ‘ l0 ‘ 
and princes in Hindustan were-but subordinate parts 
of on^ great monarchy, whose sceptre they acknow¬ 
ledged, and mandates they obeyed. There is no 
definable limit to gratuitous suppositions. If we 
are to be satisfied with opinions not only void of 
proof, but opposed by every thing of the nature of ' 

proof, attainable upon the subject, we may con¬ 
jure up one opinion after another; and nothing, ex¬ 
cept physical impossibility pr a defect of ingenuity, 
can set bounds to our affirmations. ■ In the loose 
mode of thinking, or, rather of talking without think¬ 
ing, which has prevailed concerning Indian affairs, 

Phousdar; the Phousdar by the Nabob or his Duan. The Duun is the 
Nabob’s head slave : and the Nabob compounds on the best terms he 
can make, with his Subah, or the throne,—Wherever this gradation ia 
interrupted, bloodshed ensues.” Ibid. p. 402. " In every city, and in 
every considerable town, is appointed a guard, directed by proper officers, 
whose duty it is to coerce and punish all such crimes and misdemeanours 
as affect the policy of that district, and are at the same lime of too in¬ 
famous or of too insignificant a nature to be admitted before the more 
solemn tribunal of the Durbar. These ministers of justice are called the 
Catwall; and a building bearing the same name is allotted for their 
constant resort. At this place are perpetually heard the clamours of the 
populace: some demanding redress for the injury of a blow or a bad 
name; others for a fraud in the commerce of farthings ; one wants as¬ 
sistance to take, another has taken n thief; some offering themselves as 
bondsmen; others called upon for witnesses. The cries of wretches 
under the scourge, and the groanshf expiring criminals, complete a scene 
of perfect misery and confusion. After these employments or the day, , 
parties are sent from the Catwall to patrole and watch through the town 
by night. In such governments, where the superiors are lost to ail sense 
of humanity, the most execrable of villames are perpetrated by this insti¬ 
tution, designed to prevent them. The Catwall enters into treaty with 
a band of robbers, who receive from hence ike intelligence necessary to 
direct their exploits, and in return pay to it a stipulated portion of their 
acquisitions: besides the concessions necessary to secure impunity when 
delected, one part of the band is appointed to break into houses, another 
assaults the traveller upon the road, a third the merchant upon the rivers. 

I have seen these regulated villains commit murders in the face of day, 
with such desperate audacity as nothing but the confidence of protection 
could inspire.” Ibid. p. 452, 453. 
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coox ii. the existence of feudal institutions in modern Europe 
Chap. io. jj ag constituted a sufficient basis for the belief of feu¬ 
dal institutions in India; though it would have been 
just as rational to conclude that, because the r Saxon 
language forms the basis of most of the languages 
of Europe, therefore the Saxon language - forms the 
basis of the language in Indfa. 

* Inhere are two modes in which the subordination 
of a number of petty princes to a great one may 
take place. The inferior stated may exist merely as 
conquered, enslaved countries, paying tribute to a 
foreign government, obeying its mandates, and crouch¬ 
ing under its lash. A second rqode would be, tVhere 
the inferior states' were connected together by confe¬ 
deracy, and acknowledged a common head for the 
sake of unity, but possessed the right of deliberating 
in common upon common concerns. It may with 
confidence be pronounced that in neither mode is the 
supposed effect compatible with the state of civiliza¬ 
tion in Hindustan. 

To retain any considerable number of countries in 
subjection, preserving their own government, and 
their own sovereigns, would be really arduous, even 
where the science of government were the best under¬ 
stood. To suppose it possible in a country where the 
science of government is in the, state indicated by the 
laws and Institutions of the Hindus, would be.in the 
highest degree extravagant. Even the Romans them¬ 
selves, with all the skill which they possessed, re¬ 
tained their provinces in subjection, only by sending 
thither their own 1 governors and their own armies, 
and superseding entirely the ancient authorities of 
the country. The moderation of conquering, with¬ 
out seizing, is a phenomenon ^o rarely exemplified in 
the most civilized tjmes, that to suppose it universal 
in India, is to make a supposition in contradiction to 
3 
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the known laws of human affairs, and even to parti- BOOK II, 
cular experience. Wherever an Indian sovereign Chap ~ l0 ~ 
is able to take possession, he hastens to take it. 
Wherever he can make a plundering incursion, 
though unable to retain, he ravages and destroys. 

Now it sometimes happens that a neighbouring 
prince, too weak to prevent or chastise these inju¬ 
ries, endeavours to purchase exemption from tliem-by 
•a composition. This, in the language of the Mah- 
rattas, who, in modwn times, have been almost the 
only people in India in a situation to exact it, is 
called Chout, of which the standard is a fourth part 
of the revenues of ^ the district liable to be over-run. 

It has in several instances, and these abundantly 
recent ones, been payed for certain districts by the 
British government itself, without the most distant 
idea of any lordship paramount in the Mahrattas. It 
is abundantly evident that this species of subordina¬ 
tion, if subordination it can be called, never could 
have extended far; never could reach beyond the 
countries immediately contiguous to that from which 
the chance of mischief arose. 

A confederation of princes, similar to that which 
was exemplified in Germany, and which no combina¬ 
tion of circumstances ha$ elsewhere produced, is a 
supposition, still more opposed to experience. Of all 
(he results of civilization) that of forming a combina¬ 
tion of different states, and directing their powers to 
one common object, seems to be one of the least con¬ 
sistent with the mental habits and attainments of the 

Hindus . 1 It is the want of this power of combine- 

• 

1 They hare always allowed themselves to be conquered in detail, 
just as the tribes of Gauls and Germans, by the Romans. Gaul, how¬ 
ever, cost Julius Cassar himself five years to subdue; and it several 
times carried fire and sword lb the gates of Rome. The Gauls must 
hare known much more of the art of wa than the Hindus. See the 
fine generalship of Vercingetorix described by the conqueror himself 

VOL. II. N 
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BOOK II. tion which has rendered India so easy a conquest to 
CgAP ‘ l0 ‘ all invaders; and enables us to retain, so easily, that 
dominion over it whiduwe have acquired. Where is 
there any vestige in India of that deliberative assepibly 
of princes, which in Germany was known by the 
name of the Diet ? Where is there any memorial of 
that curious constitution by Ulrich the union of the 
German princes was preserved; or of those elections 
by which they chose among themselves him who 
should be at their head? That ndminal homage, which 
the Mahratta chiefs paid to the throne of Sevagee, 
was a temporary circumstance, entirely of a different 
nature. These chiefs were not subordinate princes, 
but revolted subjects, in a dismembered empire. 
There was among them no confederacy. When at 
war with Scindia, the British were at peace with the 
Peshwa and Holkar; wrhen they were at war with 
Holkar, they were at peace with the rest. They 
acknowledged a subordination to the primary seat of 
government, only because their subjects had been 
accustomed to look to it; and because they were not 
yet secure of their obedience . 1 

Those, who affirm the high state of civilization 
among the Hindus previous to their subjugation to 

■ 

in Ihe 7th book of his commentaries; anil analysed by Guischardt, 
Memuires M Hilaires sur les Grecs qt les- Romains, ch. xvi.—" The 
■ most remarkable of these new states were the Polygars of Chittledroog, 
Raidroog, Harponelly, Tarrikera, with many others of inferior note, 
whose united efforts might have opposed a respectable barrier to Mo¬ 
hammedan encroachment, if united efforts could be expected from rest¬ 
less savages, perpetually occupied by intestine quarrels." (Wilks' Hist. 
Sketches, p. 63.) Wilks 1 says, (p. S3) that the Hindu character ex¬ 
hibits but fevti shades of distinction, wheresoever found. It follows, 
that no where is it far removed from the savage state. 

1 To some persons it may be of use^to hear, that the sober good sense 
of MajorRennel makes him reject th^ theory of union. “ History 
gives us the most positive assurances, that India was divided into a 
number of kingdoms or states, from the time of Herodotus, down to 
that of Achat." (Rennet's Mem. Introd. p. xxxii.) 

5 
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foreigners, arje so directly in opposition to evidence, BOOK IT. 
'■"that wherever the Hindus ha^e been always exempt Chap- iq ‘ 
from the dominion of foreigners, there they are uni¬ 
formly found in a* state of civilization inferior to those 
who have long been the subjects bf a Mahomedan 
throne. 1 * 

It is in no quarter pretended, that the Hindu su¬ 
perstition was ever less gross than it now appears. 

It is remarkable, that«in any quarter it should not be 
recollected, that superstition necessarily gives way, 
as civilization advances. Powerful, at an early age, 
among the Greeks and Romans, it finally ceased to 
have almost any influence; 3 and Goguet had long 
ago declared, with philosophical truth, that “ we 
wanted no evidence to prove the ignorance and rude¬ 
ness of the Greeks in the heroic times; their credulity 
and their respect for oracles’ are proofs, more than 
sufficient. This species of superstition has no force 
or dominion, but in proportion to the gross ignorance 

< Witness, Nepaul, and the strong districts along the Malabar coast, 
where the reign of the Hindu princes had been not at all or very little 
disturbed. For an account of Nepaul, see the history of Col. Kirk¬ 
patrick's embassy; and of the Malabar coast, among other works. Voyage 
deP. Paulin; Sonnerat; and Anquetil Ouperron; above all, the Journey 
of Or. Buchanan, through Mysore, Cannra, and Malabar .—" Mr. 

Wilford states, in the ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches, that the 
kings of Behar or Megariha were (of many ages the sovereigns or lords- 
paramoun t of India. 1 f such was the case, their descendants must have 
degenerated exceedingly; for at the period of the Mohammedan invasion, 
the Raja, instead of heading his army, in c^efence of his country and re¬ 
ligion, shamefully absconded, leaving his capital, then a celebrated seat 
of Hindu learning (whence its name of Behar) so destitute, that it was 
taken by a detachment of 300 men, who put a nlimber of the unopposiog 
Brahmens to the sword, and plundered all the inhabitants.'’ (Hist, of 
Bengal, by Charles Steward, Esq. p. 40.) Mr. Stewart speaks with 
judgment. Every thing in the state of India, as it was originally found 
by the Mahommedans, bears testimony against the fiction of a great 
monarchy, great prosperity, and great civilization. 

s " Quae anus,” says Cicero, " tarn excors inveniri potest, quae ilia qua 
quondam credebantur apud inferos portents exlimescat V’ (De Nat. 

Deor. lib. ii. cap. 3.) 
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BOOK II. of the people : witness the savages, who do not un- 
Ch4P ' 10 ‘ dertake any thing till they have previously consulted 
their divines and their "oracles.” 1 

So many regulations are found irf the Hindu codes 
of law respecting^ seasons of calamity; seasons when 
it is supposed that a great portion of the people are 
without the means of subsistence, that those dreadful 
visitations must be very frequent. From which soever 
of these two great causes, famine, or the ravages 
of war, the frequency of those calamities arose, it 
equally bant the supposition of good government and 
high civilization. 3 

If we,apply the reflection, which has been much 
admired, that if a man were to travel over the whole 
world, he might take the state of the roads, that is, 
the'means of internal communication in general, as a 
measure of the civilization ; a very low estimate will 
be formed of the progress of the Hindus. “ In India,” 
says Rennel, “ the roads arc little better than paths, 
and the rivers without bridges.” 3 “ In Malabar,” 

says Dr. Buchanan, speaking of the wretched state 
* of the roads, “ even cattle are little used for the 
transportation of goods, which are generally carried 
by porters.” 4 The Emperor, Shah Jehan, constructed 
certain roads in Bengal, which were celebrated as 
prodigies; but the remains of them. Dr. Tennant 


> Goguet, Origin of Laws, part ii. book i. ch. iv. art. 8. 

1 In all parts of India, where things have not been altered by the 
influence of the Mahomedan government, the-Hindus are found collected 
in villages, not in detached habitations; "a custom," says Millar, 
(English Gov. i. 70,) “ introduced by necessity in times of extreme 
barbarity and disorder.” 

3 Kennel’s Memoir, p. 6. 

* Buchanan's Journey through Mysore, &c. ii. 434. " It is a fact, 

that there is not a road in the countay made by Hindoos, except a few 
,» which lead to holy places." A View of the History, Literature, and 
** Religion of the Hindoos, Brc. By the Ilev. W. Ward, one of the 
Baptist Missionaries at Serampors, Introd. p. lviii. 
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remarks, sufficiently manifest that they can never BOOK II. 
have been good, and the admiration they excited CyHAF ‘ 10 ’ 
proves nothing except the wretched condition of 
everything, under the name of road, which had been 
known in India before. 1 Another fact, of much import¬ 
ance, is, that a Mahorqedan sovereign was the first 
who established Choultries; that is, Caravanseras, or 
bouses of reception for travellers upon the road, of 
which, till that period, they had nd experience. 

“ This fact,” says J\lr. Forster, “ also recorded in 
Dow’s history, is well known amongst the natives.” 2 

Among the pretensions received without examina¬ 
tion, that of enormous riches found in India, by the 
first Mahomedan conquerors, requires particular at¬ 
tention. If those accounts had not far, exceeded all 
reasonable bounds, it would have Jbeen a matter of 
difficulty, to prove the falsehood of them; except to 
those who were capable of estimating one circum¬ 
stance, in any state of society, by its analogy with 
the rest, As the amount, however, stated by those 
authors whose testimony has been adopted ; by Fe- 
rishta, for example, followed by Dow; far exceeds the 
bounds not* of probability only, but of credibility; and 
affords decisive evidence of that Eastern exaggeration 
which in matters of histoly disdains to be guided by 
fact, the question is left free of any considerable dif¬ 
ficulty. 3 These accounts refute themselves. We have, 
therefore, no testimony on the subject; for all that 
is presented to us in the shape of testimony betrays 
itself to be merely fiction. We are left to our know¬ 
ledge of circumstances, and to the inferences which 
they support. Now if the preceding induction, em¬ 
bracing the circumstances of Hindu society, is to be 

> Tennant’s Indian Recreations, ii. IS, 14, 323. * 

a Forster’s Travels, i. 74.—Tennant’s-Indian Recreations, ii. 69 . 

a See some observations on Dow, by Mr. Edward Scott Waring, Tour 
to Sheeraz, p, 15. 
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hook ii. relied on, it will not be disputed, that a state of poverty 
nAF ' ,0 ' and wretchedness, bb far as the great body of the people 
are concerned, must have prevailed in India, not 
more in the times in which it has been witnessed by 
Europeans, than the times which preceded. A gilded 
throne, or the display of gold, silver, and precious 
stQnen, about the seat of a court, does not invalidate 
this inference. Only there where gold and silver are 
scarce, can the profuse display of them about the 
monarch's person either gratify the monarch’s vanity, 
or dazzle by its rarity the eyes of the multitude. 
Perhaps there are few indications more decisive of a 
poor country, and a barbarous age, than the violent 
desire of exhibiting the precious metals and precious 
stones, as the characteristic marks and decorations of 
the chief magistrate. 1 

The science of political economy places this con¬ 
clusion on the ground of demonstration. For the peo¬ 
ple to have b^en rich in gold pnd silver, these com¬ 
modities must have circulated among them in the 
shape of money. But of gold and silver in the shape 
of money, no nation has more, than what is in pro¬ 
portion to its exchangeable commodities. Now that 
ever the people of Hindustan were profusely supplied 
with commodities, every thing in their manners, ha¬ 
bits, government, and history, concur to disprove. 
There is, besides, a well established fact, which ascer¬ 
tains the impossibility of their having abounded in 
gold and silver. Their commodities were not ex¬ 
changed by the medium of the precious metals. The 
traffic of India, as in the rudest parts of the earth, 
was chiefly a traffic of barter; and its taxes, as alrea¬ 
dy seen, were paid in kind. It was not till the time 

•j 

> Speaking *f the Mohkmedan governments in the Deccan, Col. 
Wilks says j 11 These princes h’ad arrived at that stage of civilization in 
which gorgeous and awkward splendour covered the most gross political 
darkness." (Historical Sketches, p. 65.) 
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of Akber that gold or silver was coined for circula- BOOK II. 
tion, in the principal part of India; antecedently to CllA * , • t0, 
that period small pieces of copper were the only coin, 1 
Up to the present hour, when the real signs of riches 
and civilization are but just beginning to be under¬ 
stood, nothing has been more common with rash and 
superficial travellers, than to set down lofty accounts 
, of the riches of almost every new country to wKich 
they repaired. 3 ■ 

1 See the Analysis of Tooril Mull’s System of Finance, in British India 
Analysed, i. Igl. These copper pieces were called pulsiah nr feloos, 
sixteen of which were reckoned equal to a Tunkah of base silver; a sort 
of coin, or rather medal, Sometimes struck, at the pleasure of the king, 
not for use, but to make presents to foreign ambassadors, and others, 

“ Trade must, therefore," says the author, “ have been carried on chiefly 
by barter; the rents for the most part paid in kind."—In the Deccan, a 
gold and silver coin was known earlier; which the same author thinks 
must have been introduced by the intercourse of the Persians and 
Arabians, to whom the use of coin had been known nearly a thousand 
years before. (Ibid. p. 194.) See an instructive dissertation on this 
point in “ Researches on India,” by Q. Craufurd, Esq. i. 36—80. Yet 
this author, p. 80—84, is a Arm believer in the great riches of India. 

51 Agalharchides gives the most magnificent description of the riches 
of the Sabians. " Their expence of living rivals the magnificence of 
princes. Their houses are decorated with pillars glistening with gold 
and silver. Their doors are crowned with vases, and beset with jewels; 
the interior of their houses corresponds in the beauty of their outward 
appearance, and all the riches of other countries are here exhibited in a 
variety of profusion.” (See the» account extracted and translated, in 
Vincent’s Periplus, part i. p. 33. See also Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 778.) In 
the barbarous state of the anciet^ Russian court at Moscow, there was 
the highest degree of magnificence and splendour. The Earl of Carlisle, ■ 
giving an account of his embassy says, that he could see nothing but 
gold and precious stones, in the robes of the Czar, and his courtiers— 

The treasure of Sartlanapalus was a thousand myriads of talents of gold, 
at the lowest estimation, 44,174,999,760/. (Herodot. lib, ii. cap. 150 j 
Athensei Deipnosop. lib. xii.; Gibbon sur'la Monarchic des Medes, 

Miscel. Works, Bvo. Ed. iii. 68.)—“ What is said to be given by David 
(1 Chron. xxii. 14,15, 16, and xxix. 3, 4, 5,) and contributed by k>s 
princes xxix. 6, 7, 8,) toward the building of the temple at Jerusalem, 
if valued by the Mosaic taletys, exceeded the value of 800,000,000/. of 
our money.” (Prideaux, Connexion of the History of the Old and New 
Testament, i. 5. Edit. 5th.) The Arcadian who was sent ambassador 
to the court of the king of Persia, in the days of Agesilaus, saw through 
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book II. As rude nations, still more than civilized, are in- 

Chap. 10. cesgan tiy harassed by the dangers, or following the 
gains of war, one of the first applications of know¬ 
ledge is, to improve the military art. The Hindus 
have, at no period, Jbeen so far advanced in knowledge, 
as even to be aware of the advantage of discipline, of 
those ^regular and simultaneous movements, upon 
which, in skilled warfare, almost every thing depends. 
“ In the Hindu armies,” says -Francklin, “ no idea of 
discipline ever existed.” 1 " The rudeness of the mili¬ 

tary art in Indostan,” says Mr. Orme, “ can scarce be 
imagined but by those who have seen it. The infan* 
try consists of a multitude of people assembled toge¬ 
ther without regard to rank and file.” 3 

the glare of eastern, magnificence, 'o 8, «niyy«ki irptc t»; pupmc, 

3 ti jSariAiu; otpmtir*;, xsa odioffoiNf, xou x«i fiu putpt; ira/irr\ri(tus i yvi' o »Spate 

It, ii /uot£OM>r at EMtin, Tftxtu ax' at 'pfi HutaaSat tStit. trptg Si Taro.;, not Tt 

rut xpri/iXTut ir\ti$op ahafattiat 61 yt toxut titat «^ij‘ tmi xou tijb tiptapAttiit at ypuatit 
Tr^aratat wy Ixattit t titai TtrTiyi ant at rapr%ttt. (Xenophontis Grcecorum, 
&c. lib. vii. sect. 1, gear the end.) , 

> Francklin’s Life of George Thomas, p. 103. 

* Orme, on the Government and People of Indostan, p. 420. The 
exquisite ignorance and stupidity of the Mysoreans in the art of war, 
while yet a purely Hindu people, is strongly remarked by Orme, i. 207. 
In the following description appears the simplicity of the fortification of 
Hindu towns: “ A place that hath eight cose in length and breadth, and 
on the skirls of which, on all the four sides, is a ditch, and above the 
ditch, on all the four sides, a wall or parapet, and on all the four sides 
of it are bamboos, and on the east or, north, side thereof, a hollow or 
covered way, such place is called Nigher, or a city; in the same manner, 
if it hath four cose in length and breadth, it is called Gherbut, or a small 
city.” Gentoo Code, ch. xiv. See also Motte's Journey to Orissa, As. 
An. Reg. i. Si, G7-—‘‘ The fortifications of places of the first order for¬ 
merly consisted, and in many places still consist, in one or two thick 
walls, flanked with round qr triangular towers. A wide and deep ditch 
Is on the outside; but as the Hindus are unskilful in the construction of 
bridges, they always leave a causeway from the gate of the town over the 
ditch.” The Abbd Dubois, p. 543.—See a curious testimony to the 
imperfection of the military art among the Mahrauas, (Broughton's 
Letters from a Mahratta Camp, p. 107 , (OS); and another, still more 
remarkable, to the wretched pusillanimity of the Rajpoots, those boasted 
descendants of the supposed magnanimous Cshatriyas; a pusillanimity, 
which, according to Mr. Broughton, forfeits their title even to pity,' 
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Even medicine and surgery, to the cultivation of book II. 
which so obviohs and powerful an interest invites, had CuAP ' 10 ‘ 
scarcely, beyond the degrbe of *the most uncultivated 
tribes* attracted the rude understanding of the Hin¬ 
dus. Though the leisure of the Brahmens has mul¬ 
tiplied books, on astrology, on the exploits of the 
gods, and other worthless subjects, to such a multi¬ 
tude, “that human life,” says Sir W. Jones, “would 
not be sufficient to make oneself acquainted with 
any considerable part*of Hindu literature,” 1 he yet 
confesses, there is “ no evidence that in any language 
of Asia, there exists one original treatise on medicine, 
considered as a science.” 9 Surgery, says an author, 
who believes in the high civilization of the Hindus, is 
unknown among that people. In the case of gun¬ 
shot, or sabre wounds, all they did was to wash the 
wound, and tie it up with fresh leaves; the patient, 
during the period of convalescence, eating nothing 

but the water gruel of rice. 3 

• , 

while " possessing so many advantages, they voluntarily bend their 
necks to one of the most galling yokeB in the world." Ibid. p. 133. 

1 Asiat. Res. i. 354. 1 Ibid. iv. 150. 

3 Craufurd’s Sketches. Sir William Jones says, “ We may readily 
believe those who assure us, that some tribes of wandering Tartars had 
real skill in applying herbs and minerals to the purpose of medicine j” 
the utmost pretended extent of the medical science of the Hindus. 

As. Res. ii. 40. See Tennant's Iqdian Recreations, for some important 
details, i. 357; Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore, 8rc. i. 336.— 

“ Medicine,” says the last intelligent observer, “ in this country has 
indeed fallen into the hands of charlatans equally impudent and igno¬ 
rant." Ibid. 11 There are not indeed jwanling. several persons who 
prescribe in physic, play upon a variety of musical instruments, and are 
Concerned in some actions and performances which seem at least to 
suppose some skill in nature or mathematics.’ Yet all this is learned 
merely by practice, long habit, and custom j assisted for the most part 
with great strength of memory, and quickness of invention." (Shaw's 
Travels, speaking of the people of Barbary, p. 263.) The good sense 
of Colonel Wilks has made t^at instructive writer use the following 
terms : " The golden age of India, like that of other regions, belongs 
exclusively to the poet. In the sober investigation of facts, this ima¬ 
ginary era recedei still farther and farther at every stage of the inquiry j 
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la comparing them with other people, it cannot, in 
one word, be declared, with which of the nations, 
more familiar to Europeans, the Hindus, in point of 
civilization, may be regarded as on a level; because, 
in comparison with those whom they most nearly ap¬ 
proach, while inferior to them in some, they are supe¬ 
rior, in other respects. Should we say that the civil¬ 
isation of the people of Hindustan, and that of the 
people of Europe, during the feudal ages, is not far 
from equal, we shall find upon'a close inspection, that 
the Europeans wer,e superior, in the first place, not¬ 
withstanding the vices of the papacy, in religion; and 
notwithstanding the defects of the schoolmen, in 
philosophy. They were greatly superior, notwith¬ 
standing the defects of the feudal system, in the insti¬ 
tutions of government and in laws. Even their poe¬ 
try, if the observance of nature, if the power of mov¬ 
ing the affections, or even ingenuity of invention, be 
regarded as the marks of excellence, is beyond all 
comparison preferable to the poetry of the Hindus. 
That, in war, the Hindus have always been greatly 


and all that we find is still the empty praise of the ages which have 

past..If the comparative happiness of mankind in different ages 

be measured by its only true and rational standard, namely, the degree 
of peace and security which they skall be found collectively and indi¬ 
vidually to possess, we shall certainly discover, in every successive 
step towards remote antiquity, a larger share of wretchedness to have 
been the portion of thq human race..The force of these observa¬ 

tions, general in their nature, is perhaps more strongly marked in the 
hiatpry of India than of any other region of the earth. At periods long 
antecedent to the Mohammedan invasion, wars, revolutions, and con¬ 
quests, seem to have followed each other, in a succession more strangely 
complex, rapid, and destructive, as the events more deeply recede into 
the gloom of antiquity. The rude valour, which had achieved a con¬ 
quest, was seldom combined with the sagacity requisite for interior rule; 
and the fabric of the conquered state, shaken by the rupture of its 
ancient bonds, and the substitution of instruments, clumsy, unapt, and 
misapplied, either fell to sudden ruin, or gradually dissolved." Histo¬ 
rical Sketches of the South of India, by Lieut. Col. Mark Wilks, 

p! 1,2. 
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inferior to the warlike nations of Europe, during the book II. 
middle ages, it seems hardly necessary to assert. 1 CHA, ’ , ,0 ‘ 
In some of the more delicate manufactures, however,, 
particularly in spinning, weaving, and dyeing, the 
Hindus, as they rival all nations, sp they no doubt 
surpass all that was attained by the rude Europeans. 

In the fabrication, too, of trinkets; in the art of po- 
Vshiiig and setting the previous stones; it is possible, 
and even probable, that our impatient and rough 
ancestors did not attain the same nicety which is dis¬ 
played by the patient Hindus. In the arts of paint¬ 
ing and sculpture, we have no reason to think that 
the Europeans were-excelled by the Hindus. In ar¬ 
chitecture, the people who raised the imposing struc¬ 
tures which yet excite veneration in many of the an¬ 
cient cathedrals, were not left behind by the builders 
of the Indian pagodas. 4 The agriculture of the Eu- 

1 The barbarians from German; and Scythia quickly learned the 
discipline of the Roman armies, and turned their dwn arts against the 
legions. See Gibbon, vii. 37?. The Hindus have never been able, 
without European officers, to avail themselves of European discipline. 

* The monastery of Bangor, demolished by Adelfrid, the first king 
of Northumberland, was so extensive, that there was a mile's distance 
from one gate of it to another, and it contained two thousand one 
hundred monks who are said to have been there maintained by their 
own labour. (Hume’s England, i.-4l.) “Les Etrusques, predecesseurs 
des Romains, et les premiers pfuples de l’ltalie sur lesquels l'histoire 

jette quelque lueur.paroissenl avoir devaned les Grecs dans la 

carriere des sciences et des arts, bien qu’ils ri’aient pas pu, comme leurs 
successeurs, la parcourir toutc entiere. Les poetes ont placd au milieu 
d'eux l'age d'or sous le regne de Saturrie, et leurs fictions n'ont voild 
qu' a demi la reritd.—Comme nous ne savons pas mdme le nom des 
ecrivains Etrusques ou Tyrrheniens, et que ces peuples ne nous, sont 
connus que par quelques fragmens d’historiens Grecs el Latins, its 
resteront toujours enveloppds d'une grande obscuritd. Clpendant nous 
avnns une indication de leur puissance, dans les murailles colossales de 
Volterra; de leur gout, dans les vases qui nous sont restds d'eux; de 
leur savoir, dans le culte de Jppiter Elicius, auquel ils attribuerent Part 
qu'ils connurenl et que nous avons retrouvds, d’eviter et de diriger la - 
foudre." Simonde de Sismondi, Hist, ies Rep. Ital. Introd. p. iii. 

These Tuscans cannot have been advanced beyond the stage of semi- 
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book it. ropeans, imperfect as it was, surpassed exceedingly 

Chap. D f the Hindus; for with the climate and soil of 

most of the countries of Europe, agriculture, so im¬ 
perfect as that of India, could not .have maintained- 
the population, jin point of manners and character, 
the mainliness and courage of our ancestors, compared 
with f the slavish and dastardly spirit of the Hin¬ 
dus, place them in an elevated rank. But they were 
inferior to tha& effeminate people in gentleness, and 
the winning arts of address. Odr ancestors, however, 
though rough, were sincere; but, under the glosing 
exterior of the Hindu, lies a general disposition to de¬ 
ceit and perfidy. In fine, it cannot be doubted that, 
upon the whole, the gothic nations, as soon as they 
became a settled people, exhibit the marks of a 
superior character and civilization to those of the 
Hindus. 1 

barbarism ; and yet here are proofs of a progress in the arts, with which 
the Hindus haTe nothing to compare.—The Afghauns use a water mill 
for grinding their corn. “ It is also used in the north of India, under 
the Sireenugger hills; but, in general, no water-mills are known in 
India, where all grain is ground with the hand." Elphinstone's Cjuhul, 
p. 307. 

' The Hindus are often found to be orderly and good servants at 
Calcutta, Madras, fee, This is but a fallacious proof of civilization. 
Hear Lord Macartney in his account of Russia. “ All the inhabitants 
of Siberia, Casan, and the eastern provinces of Russia, to the sea of 
Kamschatka, who are not Christians, are confounded under the general 
name of Tartars. Many of these come to the capital in order to procure 
employment, either as workmen or domestics, and are exceedingly sober, 
acute, dextrous, and faithful.’’ Barrow's Life of Lord Macartney, 
ii. 86. “ Cahnuck servants arp greatly esteemed all over Russia, for 
their intelligence and fidelity." Mr. Heber's Journal, in Clarke's Tra¬ 
vels ^n Russia, p. 841. “1 recollect,” adds Dr. Clarke, “ seeing some 
of them in that capacity among English families in Petersburg. The 
most remarkable instance ever known of an expatriated Calmuck, was 
that of an artist employed by the Ear) of Elgin, whom I saw, (a second 
Anacharsis, from the plains of Scythia) executing most beautiful designs 
among the ruins of Athens. Some Russian family had previously sent 
him to finish his studies in Rome, where he acquired the highest per-, 
lection in design. He had L the peculiar features, and many of the 
manners, of the nomade Calmucks.” Ibid. The negroes, when pro- 
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No one can take an accurate survey of the different BOOK II. 
nations of Asia, and of their different ages, without Chaf ~ 10 ' 
remarking the near approaches they make to the same 
stage, of civilization. This gives a peculiar interest 
and importance to the inquiiy respepting the Hindus. 

There can he no doubt that they are in a state of ci- 
vilizatiori very nearly the same with that of the Chi- 
* nese, the Persians, and the Arabians ; who, together, 
compose the great branches of the Asiatic population; 
and of which the subordinate nations, the Japanese, 
Cochin-chinese, Siamese, Burmans, and even Malays 
and Tibetians, are a number, of corresponding and re¬ 
sembling offsets. . 

With regard to former ages, it is true, that the re¬ 
ligion and several circumstances in the outward forms 
of society, have been altered in Persia, since the days 
of Darius; but the arts, th<} sciences, the literature, 
the manners, the government, concur to prove, in a 
remarkable manner, the near approach of the two 
periods to the same points of civilizatidn. The ancient 
Persians, too, there is reason to believe, were placed in 


perly treated, make faithful, affectionate, and good servants.—But it is 
more than doubtful whether the Hindus do in reality make those good 
"servants we have heard them called. Dr. Gilchrist says (Preface to his 
Hindostanee Dictionary, printed'at Calcutta, 1787, p. ®7)—and Lord 
Teigntnouth repeats, (Considerations, See. on communicating to the 
Natives of India the knowledge of Christianity, p. 88) " that he cannot 
hesitate about believing the fact— that among a thousand servants qf all * 
descriptions whom he had trusted and employed, he had the luck to meet 
with one only whom he knew to he upright in his conduct.” By the 
author of that interesting little book, eutilled. Sketches of India, or Ob¬ 
servations descriptive of the Scenery, &c. in Bengal, Written in Iiulia, in 
the years 1B11, 1812, 1813, 1814, p. 13, we*are told that when you are 
travelling in India, “ An object of attention, which musf excite peculiar 
attention in every honourable mind, is the thefts and depredations which 
are apt to be committed at every bazar or market, and indeed whenever 
opportunity offers, both b$ your own servants and the boatmen. 
Astonishing as this may seem, it is an undoubted fact, that these people 
pillage every step they take; and, to escape the just indignation of the 
sufferers, shelter themselves under the name of their innocent master, (» 
whom these poor wretches are often afraid to refer." 
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II. nearly the same state of society with the people whom 

10 ' they succeeded ; the Chaldeans, Assyrians, and Baby¬ 
lonians. In contemplating, therefore, the state of 
Hindustan, curiosity is very extensively gratified. As 
the manners, institutions, and attainments of the Hin* 
dus, have been stationary for many ages; in beholding 
the Ijindus of the present day, we are beholding the 
Hindus of many ages past; and are carried back, 
as it were, into the deepest recesses of antiquity. Of 
some of the oldest nations, about which our curiosity 
is the most alive, and information the most defective, 
we acquire a practical, and what may be almost -de¬ 
nominated a personal knowledge,'by our acquaintance 
with a living people, who have continued on the same 
soil from the very times of those ancient nations, par¬ 
take largely of the same manners, and are placed at 
nearly the same stage in the progress of society. By 
conversing with the Hindus of the present day, we, 
in some measure, converse with the Chaldeans and 
Babylonians of the time of Cyrus; with the Persians 
and Egyptians of the time of Alexander. 

- A judicious observer of Asiatic manners declares 
that " The leading customs of the various nations of 
Asia are similar, or but weakly diversified. When 
they sit, the legs are crossed or, bent under them; 
they perform topical ablutions before and after meals, 
at which no knife or spoon is used, unless the diet be 
wholly liquid; they invariably adopt the like modes 
of performing natural evacuations.” 1 

The account which Gibbon presents us, from Hero- 
dian, and Ammianus Marcellinus, of the art of war 
among the Persians, in the time of the Roman empe¬ 
rors, is an exact description of the art, as practised by 
the Persians and Hindus, and ■by most of the other 
nations of Asia at the present day. “ The science of 


1 Foratar'* Travel■ i** 
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war, that constituted the more rational force of Greece 
and Rome, as it now does of Europe, never made any 
considerable progress in the East. Those disciplined 
evolutipns which harmonize and animate a confused 
multitude, were unknown to the Persians. They 
were equally unskilled in the arts of constructing, be¬ 
sieging, or defending regular fortifications. They 
trusted more to their numbers than to their courage*, 
more to their courage than to their discipline. The 
infantry was a half-aimed, spiritless crowd of pea¬ 
sants, levied in haste by the allurements of plunder, 
and as easily dispersed by a victory as by a defeat. 
The monarch and hjs nobles transported into the 
camp the pride and luxury of the seraglio. Their 
military operations were impeded by a useless train of 
women, eunuchs, horses, and camels.; and in the 
midst of a successful campaign, the ^Persian host was 
often separated or destroyed by an unexpected fa¬ 
mine.” 1 

In the system of Zoroaster, and in that of the Brah¬ 
mens, we find the same lofty expressions concerning 
the invisible powers of nature; the same absurdity 
in the notions respecting the creation; the same infi¬ 
nite and absurd ritual; the same justness in many 
ideas respecting the common affairs of life and com¬ 
mon morality; the same gross misunderstanding in 
others; but a striking resemblance between the two 
systems, both in their absurdities and perfections. 
The same turn of imagination seems to have belong¬ 
ed to the authors of both; and.the same aspect of 
nature to have continually presented itself; the defor¬ 
mities however of the Hindu system being always 
the greatest. 

The Persians, in the tjme of Cambyses, had judges. 
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> Gibbon, i. 34*. 
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il select sages, who were appointed for life; and whose 

l0 * business it was, according to pre-established laws, to 
' terminate all disputes, and punish crimes. This, like 
similar circumstances in the state of the Hindus, pre- 
sents part of the forms of a legal government. These 
judges, however, when consulted by the king if he 
might perform an act, on which for fear of popular 
odiiftn he hesitated to venture, gave a solemn opinion, 
that for the king of the Persians it was law, to 
% do whatsoever he pleased. 1 » “ This constitutional 
maxim? says Gibbon archly, “ was not neglected as 
an useless and barren theory.” 3 

“ Like Brimha, the Fo of the Chinese has various 
times become incarnate among men and beasts. 
Hence he is represented in his temples as riding upon 
dragons, rhinoceroses, elephants, mules, and asses; 
dogs, rats, cats, crocodiles, and other amiable creatures, 
whose figures he fancied and assumed. There are in 
some of these pagodas, a thousand of these monstrous 
statues, all most horribly ugly, and ill represented, 
and unlike any thing in heaven or earth, or the waters 
under the earth.” 3 

1 Oi Si SanKrini Sixxrau xixpipfiHai aiSpic yimriu TUpriun, r; i mnSanum, ti tfi 
XttptvpiSi) ti alms* M'XP 1 tutiot. »tbi Si toiti twit tix«i;«ffi ui igxY’ITU ™ ir>Tpiun 
Snr/mw y»wtu xw fr»TK ir ran; m»n t«m, aips/iua J» ra Ko tpBunti, itriKpimr, 

kutw aroi,.. rtp ffaeri^tuouri n ipriua a£,i,ou Tailin' ra m /3ou?,r,Tou. Hcrtidot. 

Hist. lib. iii. cap. xxxi. This, Sir William Jones would have said, is 
a despotism limited by law; and thus the government of the ancient 
Persians stood upon b foundation resembling that of the Hindus. 

3 Gibbon, Hist. Decl. and Fall, &c. vii. 304. Some ancient sculp¬ 
ture in the vicinity of Shahpoot in honour of Sapor the First, " repre¬ 
sents a king, seated in state, amid a group of figures standing before 
him, one of whom offers two heads to the monarch's notice. If we 
wanted other evidence, *this alone would mark the state of civilization 
to which a 1 - nation had advanced, that could suffer its glory to be per¬ 
petuated by a representation of so barbarous a character.” Sir John 
Malcolm, Hist.' of Persia, i.' 254. No historical writings in ancient 
Persia: none in Hindustan. v 

3 Lord Macartney's Journal, Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartney, ii. 
*79- In reading this passage, one seema to be reading an account of 
Hindu religion, temples, and sculpture. 
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Under the reign of credulity, it is instructive to Boor II, 
mark the inconsiderateness of a reflecting ! Writer. Ch * p - 
After many praises of the Chinese husbandry, such ft* 
those which we have often heard of the agriculture of 
the Hindus, Lord Macartney adds,* “ The plough is 
the simplest in the ujorld, has but one handle, is 
drawn by a single buffalo, and managed by a«ingle 
person without any assistance.” 1 And Mr. Barrow 
says, “ Two thirds of the small quantity of land wil¬ 
der tillage is cultivated with the spade or the hoe, 
without the aid of draught cattle.” 3 

Even of the principle route from Pekin to Canton* 

Lord Macartney remarks; “ For horse and foot the 
road is excellent, but admits of no wheel carriages.” 3 
Mr. Barrow more explicitly declares, that except near 
the capital, and in some few places where the junc¬ 
tion of the grand canal with navigable rivers is inter¬ 
rupted by mountainous ground, there is scarcely a 
road in the whole country that can be ranked beyond 
a foQt path. 4 Even the grand canal itself was opened 
by the Tartar conqueror Gingis Ehan, in the thir L 
teenth century; and that solely with a view to con* 
vey the taxes, paid in kind, from the southern part of 
the empire to the capital, a great part of them hav¬ 
ing been always lost by the unskilfulness of Chinese 
navigation, when con vey fed by sea.” s * 

Like the Hindus, before the improvements intro* 
duced among them by the Moguls, the Chinese have 
no coin, above a small one of copper; and the taxes of 
that immense empire are paid in l$ind. 6 • . 

• 

i Lord Macartney’s Journal, Barrow'B Life of Lord Macartney, H. 957. 
a Barrow’s China, p. 585. A large portion of the country, wet, 
swampy ground, the rich alluvion of rivers, which might be easily 
gained; if the Chinese had but the skill. Ibid. p. 70, S3, SOB, 533. 

3 Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartney, ii. 357. 

* Barrow’s China, p, 513. 

3 Ibid. p. 43. * Ibid. p. S6l, 499- 
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BOOK II. Lord Macartney remarks that the Chinese have no 
Cb*f. 10 . na tural philosophy;' no medical or chifurgical skill; 

1 that a fractured leg is usually attended by death. 1 

In the sciences and arts of the Hindus and Chinese 
there is manifested a near approximation to the same 
point of advancement. In respect to government and 
Uws H the Chinese have to a considerable degree the 
advantage. As they are a busy people, however; and 
have no idle class, whose influence depends upon the 
wonder they can excite by pretended learning, they 
have multiplied, far less than the Hindus, those false 
refinements, which a barbarous mind mistakes for 
science. 9 Both have made greater progress in the 
refinement of the useful arts, than in the advance¬ 
ment of science. But in these too the Chinese appear 
to have the superiority; for though it may be doubt¬ 
ed whether the Chinese manufacture of silk rivals 
in delicacy the cotton- manufacture of the Hindus, 
the latter people have nothing ( to set in competition 
with the porcelain of the Chinese; and in the common 
works in wood and iron, the Chinese are conspicu- 
. ously perferable. In the contrivance and use of ma¬ 
chinery both are equally simple and rude. 3 

In the state of the fine arts, there is a striking re- 

1 Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartney^ ii. 363. - 
* Lord Macartney remarks that the Chinese had a very limited know¬ 
ledge of mathematics and astronomy, “ although from some of the 
printed accounts of China one might be led to imagine that they were 
well versed in them.*’ “ Thsir affectation of the science of astronomy 
or astrology (for they have but one word in their language to express 
both*,) induced them at,a very remote period to establish a mathema¬ 
tical college pr tribunal, the duty of which is to furnish to the nation 
an annual calendar, somewhat like our Poor Robin'i Almanack, with 
lists of all the lucky and unlucky days of the year, predictions of the 
weather, directions for sowing and reaping, kc. This branch entirely 
belongs to the Chinese doctors, .who ik chosen for the purpose from 
among the most celebrated ,philomaths of the nation." Ibid. p. 431; 
Bee too Barrow’s China, p. 884, sgi, 802 , 895, 333. 
a Barrow’s China, p. Sli, 518. 
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semblance between the two nations. “ The architec- BOOK I r. 
ture of the Chinese,” says Mr.-Barrow, “is void df c “**’ 10 ■ 
taste, grandeur, beauty, solidity, or convenience; their 
houses are merely tents, and there is nothing magni¬ 
ficent in the palace of the emperor.* 1 Both nations 
were good at imitation.* Both were extremely de¬ 
fective in invention. In painting and sculpture? thsy 
were ignorant of perspective, of attitude, and propor¬ 
tion. # 

Even in manners, and in the leading parts of the 
moral character, the lines of resemblance are strong. 

Both nations are to nearly an equal degree tainted 
with the vices of insincerity; dissembling, treache¬ 
rous, mendacious, to an excess which surpasses even 
the usual measure of uncultivated society. Both are 
disposed to excessive exaggeration with regard to 
every thing relating to theiAselves. Both are cow¬ 
ardly and unfeeling. Both are in the highest degree 
conceited of themselves, and full of affected contempt 
for others. Both are, in the physical sense, disgust¬ 
ingly unclean in their persons and houses. 9 


1 Barrow’s China, p. 10[—330. 9 Ibid, p, 306, 323. 

3 Similar traces are found in the following character of the Persians, 
drawn by a recent observer, Mr. Scott Waring, Tour to Sheeraz. 
“ Mean and obsequious to their superiors and to their equals, if they 
have a prospect of advantage; bu| invariably arrogant and brutal irt 
their behaviour towards their inferiors; always boasting of some action 
they never performed, and delighted with flattery, though they are .aware 
of the imposition. I have repeatedly heard them compliment a person 
in his hearing, or in the presence of some one who would convey this 
adulation to his ears; aud the instant that he has departed, their prases 
have turned into abuse:” p. 101. “ Not th6 least reliance is to be 

placed on their words or most solemn protestations.” ...*.. " They 
conceive it their duty to please; and to effect this, they forget all senti¬ 
ments of honour and good faith.” .... " The Persians have but a 
faint notion of gratitude, for they cannot conceive that any one should 
Lc guilty of an act of generosity, without some sinister motivep. 103. 
" Philosophers have held it for a maxim, that the most notorious liar 
utters a hundred truths for every falsehood. This is not the case in 
Persia ; they are unacquainted with the beauty of truth, and only think 

O 2 
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book n. With respect to the inhabitants of another quarter 
bap. 10 . Turner, in hjs account of the embassy to 

Tibet, informs us, that the deportment of the Rajah 
of Bootan was exceedingly urbane, and his senti¬ 
ments breathed that sort of humanity which seems 
to flow from the belief of the metempsychosis. “ My 
food/ said he, consists of the simplest articles; grain, 
roots of the earth, and fruits. I never eat of any thing 
which has had breath, for so I should be the indirect 
cause of putting an end to the existence of animal 
life, which by our religion is strictly forbidden.” 1 

Though frequent ablutions are performed for reli¬ 
gious purposes, the same author informs us, that the 
people in their persons are extremely unclean. 3 

“ Bootan presents to the view nothing but the most 
mishapen irregularities; mountains covered with eter¬ 
nal verdure, and rich with abundant forests of large 
and lofty trees. Almost every favourable aspect of 
them, coated -with the smallest quantity of soil, is 
cleared and adapted to cultivation, by being shelved 
into horizontal beds; not a slope or narrow slip of 

of it when it is likely to advance their interests.” . . . “ The generality 
of Persians are Bunk in the lowest state of profligacy and infamy ; and 
they seldom hesitate alluding to crimes which are abhorred and detested 
. in every civilized country in the universe.” The following is an im¬ 
portant observation. (Voyage dans TEmpire Othoman, l'Egypt, et la 
Perse, Par G. A. Olivier, v. 120.) " En Europe, il y a un espace 

immense entre les habitans des grandes villes et ceux des campagnes, 
enlre l'homnie bien dlevd et celui qui ne Test pas, En Perse, Jnous 
n’avons pas trouvd que cet espace fut bien grand: la classe pauvre des 
villfs diflere tres-peu, pour l’esprit, les connaissances et les moeurs, de 
l'habitant des campagnes, et il n’y a pas non plus un grande difference, 
dans les villts, entre les riches et les pauvres. C'est presque partout la 
mime conduite, la mime allure, la mime maniere de s'exprimer; ce 
sunt les mimes iddes, et j'oserais presque dire la mime instruction. Ici 
l'habitant des campagnes, celui-la mime qui se trouve toute l’annee sous 
la tente, et qui conduit ses iroupeaux 3’un paturage it un autre, nous a 
paru plus delid, plus rusd,’ plus poli, plus instruil, que le cultivateur 
Europden un peu eloignd des grandes villes.” 

1 Turner’s Embassy to Tibet, book i. ch. iv. 


3 Ibid. 
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land between the ridges lies unimproved. There is BOOK if. 
scarcely a mbuntain whose base is not washed by Chap ' 10, 
some rapid torrent, and many of the loftiest bear 
populous villages, amidst orchards, and other planta¬ 
tions on their summits and on then; sides. It com¬ 
bines. in its extent the most extravagant tracts of 
rude nature and laboriotis art.” 1 

Yet they have no discipline in their armies. In 
their mode of warfare, stratagem is more practised 
than open assault. 3 • 

The appearance of the capital Teshoo Loomboo 
was in a high degree magnificent, and together with 
the palace afforded.proofs of a progress in the arts 
which vied with that of Hindustan and China. 3 

The inhabitants of the great Peninsula, to the 
eastward of the Ganges, discover, as far as known, 
the uniform marks of a similar state of society and 
manners. The Cochin-Chinese, for example, who 
are merely a separate community of the Chinese 
race, appear by no m’eans in civilizatibn behind the 
Chinese and Hindus. A traveller from whom we 
have obtained a sensible though short account of 
spme of the more striking phenomena of the country, 
both physical and moral, informs us, that it is “ one 
of the most fruitful in the world. In many parts,” 
he says, “ the land produces three crops of grain in 
the year. All the fruits’of India are found here in 
the greatest perfection, with many of those of China. 

No country in the East produces richer or a greater 
variety of articles proper for carrying on an advan¬ 
tageous commerce, cinnamon, pfepper, cardemoms, 


• > Turner’s Embassy to Tibet, book ii. ch. ii. The agriculture is 
promoted by artificial irrigation, the water being conveyed to the fields 
through -hollow cylinders, formed uf,the trunks of trees. Ibid, book i. 
sit. vi. 

* Ibid. 


* Ibid, book ii. ch. ii. 
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< Turner’s Embassy to Tibet, book j, cli. iv. 


2 Ibid. 
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land between the ridges lies unimproved. There is BOOK II. 
scarcely a mountain whose base is not washed by Ctup ' l0 * 
some rapid torrent, and many of the loftiest bear ' 
populous villages, amidst orchards, and other planta¬ 
tions on their summits and on thei^ sides. It com¬ 
bines- in its extent the most extravagant tracts of 
rude nature and laborious art.” 1 

Yet they have no discipline in their armies. In 
Iheir mode of warfare, stratagem is more practised 
than open assault. 3 • 

The appearance of the capital Teshoo Loomboo 
was in % high degree magnificent, and together with 
the palace afforded,proofs of a progress in the arts 
which vied with that of Hindustan and China. 3 

The inhabitants of the great Peninsula, to the 
eastward of the Ganges, discover, as far as known, 
the uniform marks of a similar st'ate of society and 
manners. The Cochin-Chinese, for example, who 
are merely a separate community of the Chinese 
race, appear by no m'eans in civilizatibn behind the 
Chinese and Hindus. A traveller from whom we 
have obtained a sensible though short account of 
some of the more striking phenomena of the country, 
both physical and moral, informs us, that it is “ one 
of the most fruitful in the world. In many parts,” 
he says, “ the land produces three crops of grain in , 

the year. All the fruits* of India are found here in . 
the greatest perfection, with many of those of China. 

No country in the East produces richer or a greater 
variety of articles proper for carrying on an advan¬ 
tageous commerce, cinnamon, pfepper, cardemoms, 

• 1 Turner’s Embassy to Tibet, book ii. ch. ii. The agriculture is, 
promoted by artificial irrigation, the water being conveyed to the fields 
through hollow cylinders, formed of,the trunks of trees. Ibid, book i. 
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5 Ibitj. 3 Ibid, book ii. ch. ii. 
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riOOK u. silk, cotton, sugar, Agula wood, Japan wood, iro- 

Chap. i°. fy> &c „i - - 

The following paragraph describes an important 
article df accommodation, to which no parallel can 
be found in all [.China and Hindustan. “ In this 
v alle y we passed through three or four pretty villages 
pleasantly situated, in whicfi, as well as on other 
plrts of the road, were public houses, where tea, 
fruits, and other refreshments are sold to travellers. 
At noon we alighted at one of them, and partook of 
a dinner, which consisted of fowls cut into small 
pieces, dressed up with a little greens and salt, some 
fish, &c.” a 

The appearance of the king’s court waS not only 
splendid but decorous; and even the little of the 
country which the travellers saw discovered to them 
large cities, with streets, laid out on a regular plan, 

i Narrative of a Voyage to Cochin-China in 177B by Mr. Chapman, 
in the Asiatic Annual Register for 1801, Miscellaneous Tracts, p, 85. 

■ Ibid. p. 72. Cf China, Mr. Barrow says, “ There are no inns 
in any part of this vast empire; or, to speak more correctly (for 
there are resting-places,) no inhabited aud furnished ho.uses where, 
in consideration of paying a sum of money, a traveller may pur¬ 
chase the refreshments of comfortable rest, and of allaying the calls 
of hunger. The state of society admits of no such accommodation. 
What they call inns are mean hovels, consisting of bare walls, 
where, perhaps, a traveller may jfrocure his cup of tea for a piece 
of copper money, and permission t/i pass the night; but this is the 
extent of the comforts which such places hold out.” Barrow’s China, 
p. 421. Such is the description of the Indian choultries; empty 
buildings, into which the traveller may retire, but into which he must 
carry with him every accommodation, of which he stands in need, 
" The Kans, or Caravanseras,” says Volney, speaking of another Asiatic 
country, Syria, *' afford only cells for the accommodation of travellers, 
.with bare walls, dust, and sometimes scorpions. The keeper gives the 
lodger a key and a mat, and he must find every thing else himself.” 
Travels in Egypt, ike. ii. 420. " In the inland towns and villages of 
Barbary, there is, for the most part, a house set apart for the reception of 
strangers, with a proper officer (the Mabarak, I think they call him) to 
attend it. Here persons srg lodged and entertained, for one night, in 
the best manner the place will afford, at the expence of the community." 
Shaw’s Travels, Pref. p. ii, 
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paved with flat stones, and having well-built brick BOOK II. 
houses on eaoh side . 1 CaAP * 1 ®' 

The people on the western side of that Peninsula, 
whether known ]by the name of Birmans, Peguans, 
Assamese, or Siamese, partake strongly of the 
Hindu character, and exhibit only a variation of the 
religion, laws, institutions, and manners which prevail 
on the other side of the Ganges. The great diffidence 
bonsists in their having, adopted the heresy, or re : 
tained the primitive %faith of Buddha; and rejected 
the distinction of castes. But nothing appears among 
them which would lead to an inference of any infe¬ 
riority in their progress towards the attainments of 
civilized life. 

The Birmans, we are told by Symes, call their 
code generally Derma Sath or Sastra; it is one among 
the many commentaries on Menfl. “ The Birman 
system of jurisprudence,” he adds, “ is replete with 
sound morality, and in my opinion is distinguished 
above every other Hindoo commentary* for perspicuity 
and good sense. It provides, specifically for Blmost 
every species of crime that can be committed, and 
adds a copious chapter of precedents and decisions, to 
guide the inexperienced in cases where there is doubt 


■ Chapman's Voyage, ubi suprg, p. 73,76. Sir George Staunton lays, 
.Embassy of Lord Macartney, i.*38g : “ The Cochin-Chinese seemed 
sufficiently dexterous and attentive, though with scarcely any principles 
of science, to make, on any substances which promised, to be of use or 
comfort to them in private life, such trials and experiments, as were 
likely to produce beneficial results. In the culture of their lands, and in 
the few manufactures exercised amongst them, they were not behind 
nations where the sciences flourish.” “ Though these people possessed 
.not scientifically, the art of reducing the metallic ore into Ate metal, they 
had attained itie practice, for example, of making very good iron, as well 
as of manufacturing it afterwards, into match-locks, spears, and other 
weapons, yheir earthenware was very neat. Their dexterity appeared 
in every operation they undertook p. 3 87. 
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BOOK II. and difficulty. Trial by ordeal and imprecation are 
Chap ' 10 ‘ the only absurd passages in the book.” * 

“ There is no country of the East,” says the same 
author, “ in which the royal establishment is arranged 
with more minute attention than in the Birman court; 
it is splendid without being wasteful, and numerous 
without confusion. ” a c 

•THeir literature appears to be as extensive and 
curious, as that of the Hindus. They have nume¬ 
rous, and copious libraries; tin books, says Colonel 
Symes, are “ upon divers subjects ; more on divinity 
than on any other; but history, music, medicine, 
painting, and romance, had their separate .trea¬ 
tises.” 3 

Of the kingdom of Assam we possess not many 
accounts; but what we have yield evidence to the 
same effect. In the Alemgeernameh of Mohammed 
Cazim, is a description of Assam, which has been 
translated by Henry Vansittnrt, Esq. and presented 
to us in several publications.' We are there told 
that the country, at least in many places, is “ well 
inhabited, and in an excellent state of tillage; that it 
presents, on every side, charming prospects of ploughed 
fields, harvests, gardens, and groves.’’ 4 

“ As the country is overflowed in the rainy season, 
a high and broad causeway, has been raised, for the 
convenience of travellers from Salagereh to Ghergong, 

1 Symes’ Embassy to Ava, ii. 326.—The following, too, are abundantly 
similar to corresponding features in the character of the Hindus. The 
Birmans, in some points of their disposition, display the ferocity of bar¬ 
barians, and in others all,the humanity and tenderness of polished life, 
^hey inflict the most savage vengeance on their enemies. As invaders, 
desolation marks their track ; for they Bpare neither sex nor age. But 
at home they assume a different character. Ibid. 

* Ibid. a Ibid. iii. 96. 

4 See Description of the Kingdom of Assam, 8rc. Asiat. An. Register 
for 1800, Miscellaneous Tracts, p. 43. 
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which is the only uncultivated ground to be seen : BOOK ir. 
each side of this road is planted with shady bamboos, CaAP ' 10 ‘ 
the tops of which meet and are entwined.” 1 And 
this is more than seems to have been known in Hin¬ 
dustan, before the improvements introduced by the 
Mohammedan conquerors. 

“ The silks are excellent, and resemble -those of 
China. They are successful in embroidering'with 
flowers, and in weaving velvet, and tautband, which 
is a species of silk oS which they make tents and 
kenauts.” 3 

The bigotted and intolerant Mussulman, however; 
who finds no excellence where he finds not his faith; 
discovers no qualities but evil in the minds of the 
Assamese. “ They do not adopt,” he says, “ any 
mode of worship practised either by heathens or Ma- 
homedans; nor do they concur in Any of the known 
sects, which prevail amongst mankind. They are a base 
and unprincipled nation, and have no fixed religion ; 
they follow no rule but that of their own inclina¬ 
tions, and make the approbation of their own vicious 
minds the test of the propriety of their actions.” 3 
Such are the distorted views presented to an ignorant 
mind, through the medium of a dark and malignant 
religion, respecting a people cultivating the ground 
to great perfection, and forming a dense population. 

Among other particulars of the vileness -which he 
beheld in them, is the following: “ The base inha¬ 
bitants, from a congenial impqjse, are fond of seeing 
and keeping asses, and buy and sell them at a high 
price.” * Yet he speaks in lofty *terms of the rflyal 
magnificence of the court. “ The Rajahs of this 
country have always raised the crest of pride and vain 

• See Description of the Kingdom of Assam, &c. Asiat. An. Register 
for 1800, Miscellaneous Tracts, p. 43. • 

> Ibid. > Ibid. p. 45. . 


* Ibid. 
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book II, glory, and displayed an ostentatious appearance of 

c «ap. to. grandeur, and a numerous train of attendants and 
servants.” And he expresses himself with mingled 
horror and admiration of the prowess and superiority 
of the Assamese in war. “ They have not bowed 
the head of submissidn and obedience, nor have they 
paid tribute or submission to r the most powerful mo¬ 
narch; but they have curbed the ambition, and 
checked the conquests, of the most victorious princes 
of Hindustan.” Several armies from Bengal, which 
had been sent to conquer them, having been cut off, 
of some of which scarce even tidings had ever been 
received, “ the natives of Hindustan consider them 
wizards and magicians, and pronounce the name of 
that country in all their incantations and counter¬ 
charms : they say, that every person who sets his 
foot there is under the influence of witchcraft, and 
cannot find the road to return.” 1 

The admiration which the Greeks, no very accurate 
observers of foreign manners, expressed of the Egyp¬ 
tians, and which other nations have so implicitly 
borrowed at their hands, not a little resembles the ad¬ 
miration among Europeans which has so long prevailed 
with regard to the Hindus. The penetrating force of 
modern intelligence has pierced the cloud; and while 
it has displayed to us the state' of Egyptian civiliza¬ 
tion in its true colours, exhibits a people who, stand¬ 
ing on a level with so many celebrated nations of an¬ 
tiquity, Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Arabians, 
correspond in all the distinctive marks of a particular 
state of society, with the people of Hindustan. The 
evidence ‘has been weighed by a cool and dispas¬ 
sionate judge, in the following manner: “ 1 see 

2 Description of the Kingdom of Assam, See. Asia!. An. Register 
» w1600, Miscellaneous Tracts, p. 47, 43. 
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nothing,” says the President Goguel, " in the Egyp- BOOK It. 
tians that can" serve to distinguish them in a .manner Chap 10 ' 
very advantageous; I even think myself authorized 
to refuse them the greatest part of the eulogies that 
have been always so liberally bestqwed upon them.. 

The Egyptians did invent some arts and some sciences* 
but they never had thd ingenuity to bring any of 
their discoveries to perfection. I have exposed*their 
want of taste, and I venture to say, .of talent, in 
architecture, in sculpture, and in painting. Their 
manner of practising physic was absurd and ridicu¬ 
lous. The knowledge they had of geometry and 
astronomy was but very imperfect. Their discoveries 
are far enough from entering into any comparison 
with those which the Greeks made afterwards in 
those two sciences. In fine, the Egyptians have had 
neither genius, ardour, nor talent,* for commerce, or 
for the marine and military art. 

“ As to civil laws, and political constitutions, the 
Egyptians had indeed some very good ones; but 
otherwise there reigned in their government a multi¬ 
tude of abuses and essential defects, authorized by 
the laws and by their fundamental principles of 
government. 

“ As to the manners and customs of this people, 
we have seen to what a height indecency and de¬ 
bauchery were carried ih their religious feasts and 
public ceremonies. The public cult which a nation 
fixes to honour the Deity, bears the stamp of that 
nation’s character. Neither was the morality of the 
Egyptians extremely pure; we m'ay even affirm, that 
it offended against the first rules of rectitude and 
probity. We see that the Egyptians bore the high¬ 
est blame of covetousness, of ill faith, of cunning, 
and of roguery. • 

“ It appears to me to result from all these facts, 

3 
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book ii. that the Egyptians were a people industrious enough, 
HAP ' i Ql but, as to the rest, without taste, without genius, 
without discernment; a people who had only ideas 
of grandeur ill understood; and wfyoae progress in all 
the different parts of human knowledge never rose 
beyond a flat mediocrity ; knavish into the bargain, 
and crafty, soft, lazy, cowardly, and submissive; and 
who,‘having performed-some exploits to boast of in 
distant times,^ were ever after subjected by whoever 
would undertake to subdue them; a people again, 
vain and foolish enough to despise other nations 
without knowing them : Superstitious to excess, sin¬ 
gularly addicted to judicial astrology, extravagantly 
besotted with an absurd and monstrous theology. 
Does not this representation sufficiently authorize us 
to say, that all that science, that wisdom, and that 
philosophy, so boasted of in the Egyptian priests, was 
but imposture and juggling, capable of imposing only 
on people so little enlightened, or so strongly pre¬ 
judiced, as were anciently the Greeks in favour of the 
Egyptians.” 1 


1 Goguet, Origin of Laws, part iii. book vi. ch. ii. He add 9 , " I 
should be greatly tempted to compare this nation with the Chinese. 
I think a good deal of resemblance and conformity is to be perceived 
between one people and the other." Jbid. Had the Hindus been then 
as fully described as they are now, he would have found a much more 
remarkable similarity between them dnd the Egyptians.—Exaggeration 
was lrfng in quitting its hold of Egypt". At the time of the Arabian con¬ 
quest, in the seventh oentury, " We may read," (says Gibbon, ix. 446) 
“ in the gravest authors, that Egypt was crowded with 20,000 cities or 
villages: that, exclusive of the Greeks and Arabs, the Copts alone were 
found, on the assessment, six millions of tributary subjects, or twenty 
millibui'Of either sex, and of every age: that three hundred millions of 
gold or silver, were annually paid to the treasury of the Caliph.” He 
adds in a note, “ And this gross lqmp is swallowed without scruple 
by d'Herhelot, Arbuthnot, and De Guignes. They might allege the 
sot less extravagant liberality of Appian, in favour of the Ptolemies; 
an annual income of 185, or near 30(f millions of pounds sterling, 
a (Wording as we reckon by -the Egyptian or the Alexandrian talent." 
If this he wonderful, what is to be said of the lumps swallowed by the 
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The sagacity of Adam Smith induced him, at an book II. 
early period of his life, to deny the supposed proof c “ APl °- 
of any high attainments among those ancient na- 
tions,' and to de&lare, though with hesitancy, his 
inclination to the opposite oj 'inion. * 

“ It was in Greece, gnd in the Grecian colonies, 
that the first philosophers of whose doctrine we,have 
any distinct account, appeared. Law and order seem 
indeed to have been established in the great mo¬ 
narchies of Asia and £gypt, long before they had any 
footing in Greece : Yet after all that has been said 
concerning the learning of the Chaldeans and Egyp¬ 
tians, whether therd ever was in those nations any 
thing which deserved the name of science, or whether 
that despotism which is more destructive of leisure 
and security than anarchy itself, avd which prevailed 
over all the East, prevented the growth of philosophy, 
is a question which, for want of monuments, cannot 
be determined with ajiy degree of precision.” 9 To 
leave the subject even in this state of doubt was but a 
compromise with popular opinion, and with his own 
imperfect views. The circumstances handed down to 
us, compared with the circumstances of other nations, 

afforded materials for a very satisfactory determina- 

■ 

admirers of the Hindus? Voltaire remarks, “Queles Egyptiens tant 
vantda pour leurs lois, leurs connalssances, et Ieurs pyramides, n’avaient 
presque jamais &\£ qu’un peuple esclave, superstitieux et ignorant, dont 
tout le merite avait consisle a el ever des rangs inulilei de pierres let 
ones sur les autres par l’ordre de leur? tyrans ; qu'en bAtissant leurt 
palais supcrbes ils n'avaient jamais so seulement former unevoAte; 
qu’ils ignoraient la coupe de pierres; que toutte leur architecture* con- 
sistait a poser de longues pierres plates sur des piliers saijs proportion; 
que I’ancienne Egypte n'a jamais eu une statue tolerable que de la main 
des Greet j que ni les Grecs ni les Romains n'ont jamais daignd traduire 
nn seul livre des Egyptiens; que les element de geometrie composts 

dans Alexandrie le furent plr un Grec, etc. etc.on n'aper;oit 

dans les lois de l'Egypte que celles d'un peuple trfea bornd.” Voltaire, 
Supplement k l'Essai sur les Moeurs, Sic. Remarque Premier. 

> Essay on the History of Astronomy, p. ?7. 
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BOOjt II. tion. The opinion by which he supports his disbelief 
Clt * p ' 10, of the ancient civilization of Asia is at once philan¬ 
thropic and profound; That “ despotism is more 
destructive of leisure and security,'and more adverse 
to the progress of the human mind, than anarchy 
itself” 
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BOOK ill. . 

THE MAHOMEDANS. 


CHAP. I. 

From the first Invasion of India by the Nations in. 
the North, till the expulsion of the Gaxnevide 
dynasty. 

At the time when the nations of Europe opened book in. 
their communication with India, by the Cape of Cbap- *■ 
Good Hope, the people whom we have now described 
had for a number of ages been subject to a race of 
foreigners. That subjection, though it had not 
greatly altered the texture of native society, had in¬ 
troduced new forms into some of the principal depart¬ 
ments of state; had given the military command to 
foreigners; and had mixed with the population a pro¬ 
portion of a people differing from them considerably, 
in manners, character, and religion. The political, 
state of India, "at this time, consisted of a Mahomedan 
government, supported by a Mahomedan force, over 
a Hindu population. 

It appears that the people of Hindustan have at all 
times been subject to incursions and conquest, by the 
nations contiguous to them on the north-west. The 
Scythians, that is, the .rude nations on the east of 
Persia, conquered, we are told by Justin, a great part 
of Asia, and even penetrated as far as Egypt, about 
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BOOK III 
Chap. l. 


«. , 

Early Invasions from Persia. 

. 1,500 years before Ninus, the founder of the Assyrian 
monarchy. And we know that in the vast empire of 
Darius Hystaspes as much of India was included, as 
constituted-one,'and that the ( most valuable,’of his 
twenty satrapies. The exact limits of the Indian 
satrapy are unknown; but from the account which 
Herpdotus gives of its tribute, far exceeding that of 
dny of the rest, the extent of it cannot have been 
Bmall. Major Rennel supposes .that it may have 
reached as far as Delhi, and Have included the whole 
of the Punjab, or country watered by the five 
branches of the Indus, together with Cabul, Canda- 
har, and the tract of country ‘which lies along the 
Indus to the sea. 1 

The conquests of Alexander the Great, which suc¬ 
ceeded to those of the Persian monarchs, seem not to 
haveextended so far inlndia,as the previous possessions 
of Darius; since his career was stopped on the banks 
of the Hyphasis, or modern Beyah, the last of the five 
branches of the Indus; whence returning to the Hy- 
daspes, he passed down the Indus to the sea. Seleq- 
cus, the successor of Alexander in Upper Asia, not 
only received, but endeavoured to augment, the ac¬ 
quisitions made by that conqueror in India. He 
gained victories over Sandracottos, the sovereign 


•Kennel’s Geography of Herodotus, p. 305. The Major, who is 
here puzzled with a mistranslation of 600, for 360, corrects the hyper¬ 
bolical statement of the amount of the tribute, though he doubts not it 
wSs great. Herodot. lib. iii. cap. 94, 95. It is by no means impossible, 
or perhaps improbable, t that Cyrus subdued part of India. Herodotus, 
who knew India, says that his General, Harpagus, subdued one part 

of Asia, anil he another, ■9.or *«< au $*» napinc . 

orwrot r* Tojr ijTrupn uxa^upix sxoiqrxTO. Herodot. lib. i. cap. 147 . Justin 
says that Cyrus, having reduced Asia, and the^East in general, carried 
war into Scythia: lib. i. cap. 8. Xenophon says expressly, upgi ii xu 
Boxrpixx xu i.W Cyri Institut. lib. i. cap. i. The Persian historians 
describe the Persians, in the early ages, as chiefly occupied by wars in 
Turart and India. 




Grecian Conquests in India. ||0g 

if a people living on the Ganges. But, as he was book lit 
recalled to the defence of another part of his do- Cha, ‘' 1 
minions against Antigonus, he made peace with the 
Indidn : and the limits established between them are 
not ascertained. 1 

Among the kingdoms, formed out of the vast em- 
pire of Alexander, by the dissensions of his followers, 
was Bactria. This district was part of that great range 
of country, on the eastern side of Media and Persia, 
extending from the lake Aral to the mouths of the- 
[ndus, which the power of the Persian monarchs had 
added to their extensive dominions.' The people of 
this intermediate region seem to have possessed an 
intermediate stage of civilization between the Tartar 
or Scythian tribes which bordered with them on the 
east, and the people of the Assyria!? or Persian empire 
which was contiguous to them on the west. Among 
these people there is some reason for believing that 
the Bactrians were distinguished, and at an early pe¬ 
riod, by superior progress in the knowledge, and other 
acquirements of civilized men. Among the numerous 
Zoroasters, with whom Persian story abounds, one is 
said to have been king of Bactria, contemporary with 
Ninus; and to have invented magic; that is, to have 
been the object of admiration on account of his know¬ 
ledge. Of the eastern nations' added to the subjects 
of the'Persia^ kings, the Bactrians were the nearest 
to India, and were only separated from it by that 
range of mountains, in tvhich'the Indus and the Oxus 
find their respective sources. Bactria as well as India 
were among the parts of the dominions of Alexander 

1 The notices relating, to the conquests of Alexander and his suc¬ 
cessors in Indhi are collected fh Robertson's Disquisition concerning 
Ancient India, and Gillies' History of the World. Strabo and Arrian 
are the authorities from whom almost ilrery thing we know of the 
transactions of the Greeks in India, is bowowei)- 
VOL, II. P ' 
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□OK,TIL which fell to the share of Seleucus. In the’reign, 
1 ' however, of his son or grandson, the governor of the 
Bactrian province threw off his dependence upon the 
Seleucidae; and a separate Greek kingdom was erected 
in that country,* about sixty-nine years after the 
death of Alexander. The Persian dominions in In¬ 
dia seem to have shared the fate of Bactria, and to 
have fallen into the hands of the same usurper. The, 
Greek sovereigns of Bactria became masters of an 
extensive empire; and assumed the proud title of 
King of Kings; the distinctive appellation of the 
Persian monarch's in the zenith of their power. They 
carried on various wars with India; and extended 
their conquests into the interior of the country. The 
limits of their dominions in that direction we have no 
means of ascertaining. One of those great move¬ 
ments in central or eastern Tartary, which precipi¬ 
tates the eastern barbarians upon the countries of the 
west, brought, an irresistible torrent of that people 
across the Jaxartes, about 126 years before the 
Christian era, which, pouring itself out upon Bactria, 
overwhelmed the Grecian monarchy, after it had 
lasted nearly 130 years. 1 


1 A curious history of the Greek kingdom of Bactria has been com¬ 
piled by Bayer, entitled, Historia re^Ai Groecorum Bactriani. In this, 
and in Strabo, lib. xi, Diod. lib.'xv. and Justin, lib. xli. the only re¬ 
maining memorials of this kingdom are to be found. The progress of 
the barbarians by whom it was destroyed has been traced by De Guignes, 
Mem. de Literat. xxv. 17 , and Hist, de Huns, passim. Herodotus says 
that those of the Indians, whose mode of life most resembled that of the 
Bactrians, were the molt warlike of all the Indians, (lib. iii. cap. 10S) 
which would seem to indicate a nearer affinity between the Hindus, 
and their Bactrian neighbours, than is generally supposed. There is 
some confusion however in this part of Herodotus, nor is it easy to 
know whether he means the people called Indians on the Euxine Sea, 
or those beyond the Indus, when he ai^s they were like the Bactrians. 
He distinguishes them front the Indians living rpti *mu »■/»>, by saying 
they were contiguous to the city Caspatyrus and the Pactyan territory, 
and lying *p*s 6»pnv «n/uv (lib. iii. cap. 108) but (cap. 93 of the same 
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Revolutions of Persia. 

About the same period that the successors of BOOK III, 
Alexander lost the kingdom of Bactria, the miscon- C ‘‘ AF ' 1- 
duct of a governor in the distant provinces bordering 
on the Caspian Sfea, raised yp a military chief who 
excited the rude and turbulent inhabitants to revolt, 
and laid the foundation fit the Parthian kingdom; a 
power which soon possessed itself of Mediae and 
finally stripped the descendants of Seleucus of almost 
all that they possessed from the Tigris eastwards. 

The rebellion of the I’arthians is placed about the 
year 256 before Christ; and the kings of Syria main¬ 
tained from that time a struggling and declining 
existence, till they fihally yielded to the power of the 
Romans, and Syria was erected into a province sixty- 
four years before the commencement of the Christian 
era. 1 . 

The descendants of the Parthian rebel, known 
under the title of the Arsacides, held the sceptre of 
Persia till the year of .Christ 226. The possession of 
empire produced among them, as it usually produces 
among the princes of the East, a neglect of the duties 
of government, and subjugation to ease and pleasure ; 
when a popular and enterprising subject, availing 
himself of the general dissatisfaction, turned the eyes 
of the nation upon himself, and having dethroned 
his master, substituted thtj dynasty of the Sassanides 
to the house of- Arsaces. As usual, the first princes • 


book) he says that the Pactyan territory il contiguous to Armenia, and 
the countries on theEuxine Sea. Yet in another place (lib. iv. cap. 44) 
he says that Scylax setting out from the city Caspatyrus, and the PaAyan 
territory, sailed down the Indus eastward to the sea. jVnd Rennet 
places Caspatyrus and Pactya towards the sources of the Indus, about 
the regions of Cabul and Cashmere. Rennet’s Mem. Introd. p. xxiii, 
Rennel's Herodot. sect. 12. 

■ What is known to us fromthe Greek and Roman authors, of the 
Parthian empire, is industriously collected, in Gillies' History of the 
World; from the oriental writers by D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, 
ad verla Arschak, Arminiah. See also Gibbon, i- 316. 
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I®0K1U. of this line were active and valiant; and their empire 
HA *' 1- 1 extended from the Euphrates to the Jaxartes, and 
the mountainous ridge which divided the kingdom of 
Bactria from the Scythians of the‘East. To What 
extent their power was carried over the ancient soil 
of the Hindus, does not appear; but it is more than 
probable that the territory West of the Indus, from 
the'time when it was first established into a Persian 
satrapy, in the reign of Darius ( . owned no more the 
caste who sprung from the arm of the Creator. Bac¬ 
tria was numbered as one among the four provinces 
of the great Chosroes, who reigned from the year 
531 of the Christian era to the year 571, and was de¬ 
nominated King of Persia and of India. The grand¬ 
son of Chosroes, who was deposed in 628, may be 
considered as closing the line of the Sassanides; for, 
after a few years of tumult and distraction, the irre¬ 
sistible arms of the successors of Mahomet were 
directed toward Persia, and quickly reduced it under 
the power of the Caliphs. 1 

In the year 632, Caled, the lieutenant of Abubeker, 
entered Persia. In a few years the standards of 
the Faithful were carried to the furthest limits of 
Bactria, and pushing once more the shepherds of the 
East beyond the Jaxartes, rendered the empire of the 
Caliphs in that direction.conterminous with the Per¬ 
sian monarchy in its proudest days. 3 

The possession of empire required, as usual, but a 
few generations to relax the minds of the successors 
of Mahomet, and sender them as unfit as their predc- 

i 

i In Gibbon, voli. vii. viii. ix, the reader will find a alight sketch, 
correctly but quaintly given, of this portion of the Persian history. 
Gibbon’s first object unfortunately was to inspire admiration of the 
Writer; to impart knowledge of his subject only the second. The results 
or the Persian records (if sufch they may be called) are carefully collected 
in D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orient, under the several titles. 

■ Gibbon, ix. 364; D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orient, ad verb. 
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' cessors for any better use of power, than the unres- book HJ. 
trained indulgence of themselves in the pleasures Chap - *■ 
which it commands. 

The tribes of Tartar, or Scythian shepherds, from 
the centre of Asia, unsettled, fierce, *and warlike, had 
from the earliest ages proved dangerous and encroach¬ 
ing neighbours to the Eastern provinces of I^ersia. 

JPushed beyond the Jaxartes and Imaus, by Cyrus, 
and the more warlike of the successors of Cyrus, they 
were ever ready, as loon as the reign of a weak 
prince enfeebled the powers of government, to make 
formidable incursions, and generally held possession 
of the provinces whiteh they over-run, till a renewal of 
vigour in the government made them retire, within 
their ancient limits. We are informed by Polybius 
that a tribe of Nomades, or shepherds whom he calls 
Aspasians, forced their way across the Oxus, and took' 
possession of Hyrcania, even in the reign of Antio- 
chus. We have already seen that a body of Tartars 
overwhelmed Bactria about 120 years before Christ. 

And about 100 years subsequent to the Christian 
era, a portion of the great nation of the Huns, who 
had been forced by a victorious tribe from their native 
seat behind the wall of China, penetrated into Sog- 
diatia, the country between the Oxus and the Jax¬ 
artes, towards the sliorg§ of the Caspian Sea; and 
there established themselves uhder the titles of the 
Euthalites, I^ephthalites, and White Huns. After 
these irruptions, the more vigorous of the princes of 
the Sassanian dynasty reduced Sogdiana, as well as 
Bactria, to occasional obedience; but without expel¬ 
ling the new inhabitants, and without acquiring any 
permanent dominion. In the cultivated provinces in 
which they settled, the‘savage Tartars acquired a de¬ 
gree of civilization; and when obliged to yield to the 
followers of Mahomed, felt so little attachment to their 
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book III. ancient religion, as immediately to recommend them- 
ClfA1 '- *■ selves to the favour, by adopting the faith, of their 
conquerors. 1 

When the govern men J of the CaKphs began to lose 
its vigour,' a tribe of Tartars, originally situated in 
the Alti mountains, and knowp by the name of Turks, 
had acquired extraordinary power. They had, in a 
series of wars, subdued the neighbouring tribes, and 
extended their sway, that species of sway which it is 
competent to a pasturing people to exercise or to sus¬ 
tain, over a great portion of the Tartars of Asia. 9 
When the military virtues of the Arabians sunk be-, 
neath the pleasures which flow' from the possession 
of power, the Caliphs sought to infuse vigour into 
their effeminate armies, by a mixture of fierce and 
hardy Turks. Adventurers of that nation were raised 
to the command of armies, and of provinces; and a 
guard of Turkish soldiers was appointed to surround 
the person of the monarch. .When weakness was 
felt at the centre of the empire; the usurpation of in¬ 
dependence by the governors of the distant provinces 
was a natural result. The first, by whom this usur¬ 
pation was attempted, was Taher, Governor of Chora- 
san, the province extending from the Caspian Sea to 
the Oxus. He and his posterity, under the title of 
Taherites, enjoyed sovereignty in that province from 
the year 813 to the year 872. The son of a brazier, 
called in Arabian Soffar, who rose (a common occur¬ 
rence in the East) through the different stages of mili¬ 
tary adventure, to Jje the head and captain of an army, 
supplanted the Taherites, and substituted his own fa- 

• Polyb. Hist. lib. x.; M. dc^Gujgnes, Hist lies Huns, tom. ii,; 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, iv. 3§|, 

1 The rite and progress of ■tyhBpwer of the-Turkish horde may be 
collected from Abulghazi, Kisfjwgiealogiqjie des Tatars; De Guignes, 
Hist, des Huns; and D’HerbelSh Biblioth. Orient. Mr. Gibbon, vik 
£84, throws a glance at the leading facts. 
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Billy, called from their origin Soffarides, in the govern- BOOK III. 
ment of Chorasan and Transoxiana. Tlie Soffarides Chap ‘ '■ 
were displaced by a similar adventurer, who esta¬ 
blished the housa of the Samanides, after a period, 
according to the varying accounts, of either 34 or 57 
years, from the elevation of the Brazier. The Sa¬ 
manides are celebrated by the Persian historians for 
.their love of justice and learning; they extended 
their sway over the eastern provinces qf Persia, from 
the Jaxartes to the Indus, and reigned till after the 
year 1000 of the Christian era. 1 

The Taherites, the Soffarides, and Sajnanides 
usurped only the eastern provinces of the empire of 
the Caliphs, the provinces which, being the nearest to 
the turbulent and warlike tribes of shepherds, and 
most exposed to their incursions, were of the least 
importance to the sovereigns of Persia. Three ad¬ 
venturers, brothers, called, from the name of their fa¬ 
ther, the Bowides, rose to power in the provinces ex¬ 
tending westward from Chorasan, alohg the shores of 
the Caspian sea, about the year 315 of the Hegira, or 
927 of Christ. This dynasty consisted of seventeen 
successive and powerful princes, who reigned till the 
year 1056. They conquered the provinces of Gilan, 
Mazenderan, Erak, Farsj Kerman, Khosistan, Ahvaz, 
Tabarestan, and Georgian ; and rendered themselves 
masters of the Caliphs, £o whom they left only a sha¬ 
dow of authhrity. 4 

About the year of Christ 967, Subuctagi, a servant 
of the Samanides, was appointed governor of the In. 
dian province of Candahar, or Ghazna, as it is called 
by the Persian writers; from the name of the capital 
Ghizni. Having raised himself from the condition 

1 See D'Herbelol, Biblioth. Orient, ad verb. Thaller, Soffur, et 
Soman; Gibbon, x. 80; De Guiguea, Hist, del Hutu, i. 404—406. 

4 D’Herbelol, Biblioth. Orient, ad verb, Buinh, 
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BOOK in. of a Turkish slave to such a degree of power as made 
c,Af - t- it dangerous to recall him from his government, he 
left it to his son Mahmood, who asserted his inde¬ 
pendence ; and founded the dynasty; of the Ghazne- 
vides. MahmoodLsubverted the throne of the Sama- 
aides, reduced to a shadow the power of the Bowides, 
and reigned from the Tigris to r the Jaxartes. He also 
made extensive conquests towards the south; and as 
he was the first w ho in that direction bore the crescent 
beyond the furthest limits of the Persian empire, and 
laid the foundation of the Mahomedan thrones in 
India, we are now arrived at» the period when the 
Mahomedan history of India begins. 1 

The northern provinces of India, Cabul, Candahar, 
Multan, and the Punjab, appear, from the days of 
Darius Hystaspes, to have followed the destiny of 
Bactria, Chorasan, and Transoxiana, the eastern ap¬ 
pendages of Persia, and, excepting some short inter¬ 
vals, to have been always subject to a foreign yoke. 
Even the White Huns, who established themselves 
in Sogdiana, on the river Oxus, and in Bactria, about 
the end of the first century of the Christian era, ad¬ 
vanced into India, and in the second century were 
masters as far as Larice or Guzerat. 3 Mahmood was 
already master of the dominions of the Samanides, 
and of all the eastern provinces that had occasionally 
owned allegiance to the Persian throne; when he 
first, says the Persian historian, “ turned his face to 
India.” This expedition, of which the year 1000 of 
the Christian era is assigned as the date, seems to 


1 D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, ad verb. Sebecleghen, Mahmoud, 
Gaanaviah ; Feriahta, by Dow, r. 41, Sd Ed. in 4to. 

* The origin and progress of the Indo-ScythsB are traced in D’Anville 
»ur I'Inde, p. IB, 46, and 69, be. ‘ His authorities are drawn from 
Dionys. Perieget. 1088, with the Commentary of Eustathius, and 
Cosmos, Topograph, Christ, lib. tx. 
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have been solely intended to confirm or restore the BOOK UL 
obedience of the governors who had submitted to his Chap ' 1- 
father, or been accustomed to obey the masters of 
eastern Persia; and few of its particulars have been 
thought worthy of record. He renewed his invasion 
the succeeding year; and proceeded so far as to alarm 
a prince who reigned ait Lahore; a city, on one of 
the most eastern branches of the Indus, which "gavn 
its name to a small kingdom. This priqce, called by 
the Persian historians #eipal, or Gepal, met him, with 
his whole army, and was defeated. It was, accord¬ 
ing to the same historians, a custom or law of the 
Hindus, that a prinae, twice defeated by Mahome¬ 
dan arms, was unworthy to reign; and as this mis¬ 
fortune had happened to Jeipal, who had formerly 
yielded to Subuctagi, he resigned the throne to his 
son Anundpaul, and burnt himself alive in solemn 
state. 1 

In the year 1004 Mahmood again marched into 
India to chastise, for defect of duty, a tributary prince 
on the Indus. His presence was still more urgently 
required the following year ; when the king of Mul¬ 
tan revolted, and was joined by Anundpaul. Mah¬ 
mood was met by Anundpaul as he was descending 
through the pass in the intervening mountains. 
Anundpaul was conquered and obliged to fly into 
Cashmere: when the king of Multan endeavoured, 
by submissiorf, to save what he could. As Mahmood 
had received intelligence that a body of Tartars had 
invaded his northern provinces, he was the more easily 
softened; and leaving Zab Sais, a Hindu t who had 
embraced the Mahomedan religion, his lieutenant, 01 
governor in India, marched to repel the invaders. 3 

1 Ferithla, (apud Dow, Hist, of Hindost. i. 40—42;) D’Herbelot 
Bibl. Orient, adverb. Mahmoud. 

» Feruhta, ut tupra, p. 43—44 j D’Herbelot, ul supra. 
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BOOK III. During this expedition against the Tartars, Zab Sais 
revolted; resumed the Brahminical faith ; and was on 
the point of being joined by a confederacy of Rajah, 
or Hindu sovereigns, when Mahmood hastened, back 
to India, took Zab Sais unprepared, and made him 
prisoner for life; after which, the season- being far 
advanced, he returned to G'hizni. Early, however, 
in the following spring, some movements of Anund- 
paul recalled him to India, when the princes of 
Oogeen, Gualior, Callinger, Kanoge, Delhi, Ajmere, 
the Guickwars, and others, joined their forces to op¬ 
pose him. A general battle was fought, in which the 
Ghiznian monarch prevailed. .He then reduced the 
fort of Nagracote or Nagarcote; and, having plun¬ 
dered the temple of its riches, very great, as we are 
told, returned to his capital. As the king of Multan 
still continued refractory, Mahmood returned to that 
province in the following year, and having taken the 
Rajah prisoner, carried him to Ghizni, where he 
confined him for life. 1 

“ In the year 402, 4 the passion of war,” says the 
historian, “fermenting in the mind of Mahmood,” 
he resolved upon the conquest of Tannasar or Tahne- 
sir, a city about thirty coss north-west from Delhi; 
the seat of a considerable government; famous for its 
sanctity and subservience to, the Brahmenical religion. 
Having taken Tannasar, and demolished the idols, he 
marched to Delhi; which he quickly reduced; and 
thence returned with .vast riches.” 8 

Two years afterwards, he drove from his dominions 
the king of Lahorfi, and overran Cashmere, compel¬ 
ling the inhabitants to acknowledge the prophet. 

In the beginning of the year 1018, the Sultan 

1 Ferishta, ut supra, p, 47—50; D'Herbelot, ul supra. 

* Viz. of the Hegira; 1011, A. D. 

, 3 Ferishta, ut supra, p. 51—S3 j D’Herbelot, ut supra. 
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(Mahmood was the first on whom that title was be- BOOK ITT, 
stowed) with a large army, raised chiefly among the CliAP - *• 
tribes who possessed, or bordered upon, the northern 
provinces of his •empire, marched against Kanoge, 
the capital of a kingdom, situated.on the Ganges, 
about 100 miles south-east from Delhi. 1 “From the 
the time of Gustasp, the father of Darab, to this pe¬ 
riod, this city (says the Persian historian) hall not 
been visited by any foreign enemy; £hree months 
were necessary to coiflplete the march between this/ 
kingdom and the capital of Mahmood; and seven 
mighty streams rushed across the intervening space.” 

The conqueror having with much difficulty forced a 
passage through the mountains, by the way of Cash- 
mere, arrived at Kanoge, before the Rajah was pre¬ 
pared for resistance. Placing his only hopes in sub¬ 
mission, he threw himself upon the mercy of the in¬ 
vader. The magnitude and grandeur of the city is 
celebrated in poetic strains by the Persian historians. 
Mahmood, remaining but three days, proceeded 
against a neighbouring prince, inhabiting a city called 
Merat; thence to another city, on the Jumna, named 
Mavin, and next to Muttra, which is still a city of 
considerable extent, at a small distance from Agra. 

This last city was full of temples and idols, which 
Mahmood plundered and destroyed; and from which, 
according to the usual story, he obtained incredible 
treasure. Several other forts and Rajahs being sub¬ 
dued, Mahmood returned from his eighth expedition 
into India, laden, we are told, with riches; and began 
to adorn and improve his capital. ’ He built a mosque, 

£0 beautiful and magnificent, that it was called the 

< It may be necessary once for all to state, that in this sketch of 
Mahomedan history, the distances are given generally as in the native 
bistoriam. Their very inaccuracies (hire they do not mislead) are 
sources of information. 
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BOOK III. Celestial Bride, and “ struck every beholder with as- 
Cmap ' tonishment and pleasure. In the neighbourhood of 
this mosque he founded an university, which he fur¬ 
nished with a v.ast collection of curious books, in va¬ 
rious languagesand with natural and artificial curi¬ 
osities!. He appropriated a sufficient fund for the 
maintenance of the students, and the learned men 
who 'were appointed to instruqt the youth in the 
sciences.” 1 

Mahmood’s ninth expedition in 1021, was for the 
purpose of protecting the Rajah of Kanoge, who now 
held the rank of one of his dependants. The Rajah 
of Callinger, a city in the province of Bundelcund, 
situated on one of the rivers which fall into the Jum¬ 
na, was the most guilty of the assailants. As the 
Rajah avoided Mahmood in the field, he plundered 
and laid waste the country, and, this done, returned 
to his capital. 

Here he had not reposed many days, when he was 
informed that two districts on the borders of Hindus¬ 
tan refused to acknowledge the true prophet, and 
continued the worship of lions. 2 The zeal of the re- 
' ligious sultan immediately took fire. Having spee¬ 
dily brought to reason the disrespectful provinces, he 
marched to Lahore, which he gave up to pillage. 
According to custom, it afforded enormous riches. 
Mahomedan governors were established in this and 
several other districts of Hindustan. 

v 

< D'Herbelot, ut supra ; Fenshta, p. 50—fio. Ferishta says, that the 
taste of the sovereign for architecture being followed by his nobles, 
Ghiini snon became the finest 4}ty in the East, Ibid. p. 60 . So that 
the grandeur &nd riches, and beauty, he so lavishly ascribes to some of 
the Hindu cities, get an object of comparison, which enables us to 
reduce them to their true dimensions. The architecture of the Maho- 
* medans was superior to that of the Hindus. 

* This incorrect expression, which refers to the fourth avatar, shows 
the carelessness and ignorance of Ferishu and the Persian historians, 
jn regard to the Brahmenical faith. 
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The twelfth expedition of the Ghiznian' monarch BOOK I1L 
was undertaken in the year 1024. He had heard Chaf-1 ‘ 
not only of the great riches and supposed sanctity of 
the temple of Sumuaut, but of the presumption of its 
priests, who had boasted that other places had yielded 
to the power of Mahmood, by reason of their im¬ 
piety; but if he dared to approach Sumnaut, he 
would assuredly meet the reward of his temeritjr. 
Mahmood, having arrived 'at Multan, gave orders to 
his. army to provide tHbmselves with water and other 
necessaries for crossing a desert of several days' 
march, which lay between this city and Ajmere. 

The Rajah and people of Ajmere abandoned the 
place at his approach. They were invited to return, 
and experience the clemency of the victor; but not. 
complying, beheld their country desolated with fire 
and sword. Arrived at Sumnaut, which was a strong 
castle, situated on the promontory of Guzerat, near 
the city of Diu, 1 washed on three sides by the sea, 
Mahmood met with a more serious resistance than 
any which he had yet encountered in Hindustan. 

Not only did the priests and guardians of the temple 
defend it with all the obstinacy of enthusiasm and 
despair; but a large army collected in the surround¬ 
ing kingdoms was brought to its defence. Having 
triumphed over all resistance, the religious sultan m 
entered the temple. - Filled with indignation at sight, 
of the gigantic idol, he aimed a blow at its head, 
with his iron mace. The ndke was struck from its 
face. In vehement trepidation tlie_ Brahmens crojvded 
around, and offered millions, 1 to spare the god. The 

■ D’Herbclot, misled by some of the Persian historians, makes Sam- 
naut the same with the city of Vista pore in Deccan. Biblioth. Orient. 
ad uerhim Soumenat. 

* Fbriihta says " some crores of gold. Dow says in a note, at the 
bottom of the page, " ten millions," which is the explanation of the 
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Omrahs dazzled with the ransom ventured to counsel 
acceptance. Mahmood, crying out that he valued 
the title of breaker,- not seller of idols, gave orders to 
proceed with the work of destruction. At the ’next 
blow, the belly of the idol burst open: and forth 
issued a vast' treasure of diamonds, rubies, and pearls; 
rewatding the holy perseverance of Mahmood, and 
explaining the devout liberality of the Brahmens. 
After this Mahmood took vengeance on the rajahs who 
had confederated to defend thdr temple, and reduced 
all Guzerat to his obedience. It is said that he was so 
captivated with the beauty of the country, the rich¬ 
ness of the soil, and the salubrity of the climate, that 
he conceived the design of making it the place of 
his residence, and resigning Ghizni to one of his 
sons. Diverted from this design by the counsels of 
his friends, he placed a Hindu governor over the pro¬ 
vince, and after an absence of two years and six 
months returned to Ghizni. A people whom the 
translator of Ferishta -calls the Jits, afterwards better 
known under the name of Jaats, who inhabited part 
of the country bordering on the Indus, southward 
from Multan, either failed in respect, or gave mo¬ 
lestation, as he marched from Guzerat. Returning 
in the same year to chastise’ them, he defeated 4,000 
or 8,000 (so wide are the accounts) of their boats, 
launched on the river to defend an island to which, 
as the place of greatest safety, #iey had conveyed the 
most valuable of their eftjactiyand the most cherished 
of their people. 1 This Wa^vlie last of the exploits of 
Mahmood in India, wheeled at Ghizni in the year 

i 

word erare. Mr. Gibboo^yrt rashly and carelessly, that the stint 
offered by the Bnhm|B^#i ten million^ iterling. lied. and Fall. x. 
« 37 . " jSr 

• Ferishta a/ftfri.fXraw, Mahmood I. } D’Herbelot, Bibt, Orient. 
’md vert. M ah in pud. 
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1028. Mahmood, the son of Subuctagi the Turkish BOOKIII._ 
slave, is one of the most celebrated of eastern princes. CHA,,, 1# 
He was supposed to possess in the highest perfection 
almost every royal* virtue. He patronized learning, 
and encouraged the resort of fearned*men. Ferdosi, 
the author of the Shah Namah, the most celebrated 
poem of the East, was entertained at his court. 

, After a short contest between Mahommed'and 
Musaood, the sons of Mahmood, Musaqpd mounted 
the throne of Ghizni, *and the eyes of Mahommed 
were put out. Musaood entered India three times, 
during the nine years of his reign; and left the 
boundaries of the Ghaznevide dominions there in 
the situation nearly in which he received them. His 
first incursion was in the year 1032, when he pene¬ 
trated by the way of Cashmere ; and his only memo¬ 
rable exploit was the capture .of the fort of Sursutti, 
which commanded the pass. In 1034, he sent an 
army which chastised a disobedient viceroy. And in 
1035, he marched in' person to redufce Sewalik, a 
kingdom or rajahship lying at the bottom of the 
mountains near the place where the Ganges descends 
upon the Indian. plains. He assailed the capital, of 
great imputed strength; took it in' six days; and 
found in it incredible riches. From this he proceeded 
against the fort of Sunput, a place about forty miles 
distant from Delhi on the road to Lahore, the go¬ 
vernor of whith abandoned it upon his approach, and 
fled into the woods. He proposed to march against 
another prince, called Ram ; but Ram, understanding 
his intentions, endeavoured to divert the storm,’ by 
gifts and compliments, and had the good fortune 
to succeed. Musaood was recalled from India to 
oppose an enemy, destined to render short the splen¬ 
dour of the house of Ghizni. • 
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BOOK III. During several centuries, the movements westward 
CliAF ‘ '* of the hordes of Turkmans had been accumulating 
that people upon the barriers of the Persian empire. 
In the reign of Mahmood, three 1 brothers, sens of 
Seljuk, solicited permission to pass the Oxus, with 
their flocks and herds, and to enjoy the unoccupied 
pastures of Chorasan. Mahmood, disregarding the 
ddvice of his best counsellors, granted their re¬ 
quest. The, example set, the number of Tartars in 
Transoxiana and Chorasan 1 continually increased. 
During the vigilant and vigorous reign of Mahmood, 
the Turks behaved so much like peaceable subjects, 
that no complaint against them seems to have been 
raised. But in the days of his son and successor 
Musaood, the inhabitants of Chorasan and Transox¬ 
iana complained that they were oppressed by the 
strangers, and Musaood at last resolved to drive 
them back from his dominions. Togrul Beg, how¬ 
ever, the son of Michael, the son of Seljuk, offered 
himself as a leader and a bond of union to the Turks; 
opposed Musaood; triumphed over him in the field; 
rendered himself master of the northern provinces of 
his empire, and established the dynasty of the Selju- 
kides. Having baffled the power of the Sultan of 
Ghizni, Togrul found nothing remaining to oppose 
to him any serious resistance, from the Oxus 
to the Euphrates; he extinguished the remaining 
sparks of* the power of the Bowides; ‘and took the 
Caliph under his protection. Togrul was succeeded 
by his nephew Alp Arslan, and the latter by his^aon 
Malek Shah; both' celebrated warriors, who pushed 
the limits of their empire beyond the Euphrates and 
the Jaxartes, and made deep inroads upon the lloman 
provinces and the Tartar plains. The provinces of 
Zabulistan or Candahar, of Segistan or Seistan, and 
1 
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Cabul, with the provinces in India beyond the Hy- 
daspes, were all that at last remained to the Ghaz- 
nevides. 

Musaood returning from the deFeat which he, de¬ 
serted by his troops, had sustained tft the hand of the 
Turkmans, and hastening to India to recruit his 
forces, was deposed by a mutiny in the army, apd his 
brother Mahommed, whose eyes he had put out, was 
placed upon the throne. Modood, the son of Mu¬ 
saood, who had been 14ft by his father with an army 
at Balke marched against Mahommed, whom he 
dethroned. Modood made some efforts against the 
Seljukians, and for*a time recovered Transoxiana. 
But the feebleness and distraction' now apparent in 
the empire of the Ghaznevides encouraged the Rajah 
of Delhi, in concert with some other rajahs, to hazard 
an insurrection.- They reduced Tannasar, Hassi the 
capital of Sewalik, and even the fort of Nagracote. 
The Rajahs of the Punjab endeavoured to reCoVer 
their independence; and the Mahommedan dominion 
was threatened with destruction. 

In the year 1049. Modood died; and a rapid 
change of princes succeeded, violently raised to the 
throne, and violently thrown down from it. His 
son Musaood, a child of fobr years old, was set up by 
one general; and, after a* nominal reign of six days, 
gave place to Ali, the brother of Modood, who was 
supported by another. Ali reigned about two years, 
when he was dethroned by Abdul Reshid, his unde, 
son of the great Mahmood. Tugril, governor of.Se- 
gistan, rebelled against Reshid, and slew bit" after 
reigningone year. Tugril himself was assassinated after 
he had enjoyed his usurpation but forty days. Feroch- 
Zaad, a yet surviving* son of. Musaood, was then 
raised to the throne, who, dyirfg after a peaceable 
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book in. reign of six years, was succeeded by his brother 
< g HAP1 - Ibrahim. 

1080. Ibrahim reigned a period of no less than forty*two 
years. After he had terminated his disputes .with 
the dangerous Seljukians, by resigning to them all 
the provinces they had usurped of the Ghaznevide 
empire, he directed his ambition towards India. An 
aftny which he dispatched into that country is said to 
have reducedjto his obedience many places which had 
not yet yielded to the Moslem arms. In the year 1080, 
he marched in person; and by the successful attack of 
several places of strength, added the territory they 
protected to his dominions. 1 Against the house of 
Seljuk, now reigning over Persia, Chorasan, and 
Bucharia, the latter comprehending the ancient pro¬ 
vinces or kingdoms of Bactria, Sogdiana, and Trans- 
oxiana, he found protection chiefly by intermarriages 
and alliance. 

Ibrahim was succeeded by his son Musaood, who 
enjoyed a pedceable reign of 'sixteen years. With 
the exception of one expeditipn, under one of his 
generals, who penetrated beyond the Ganges, India 
remained unmolested by his arms. But as the In¬ 
dian provinces now formed the chief portion of his 
dominions, Lahore became‘the principal seat of his 
government. 

His son Shere, says the Persian historian, " placed 
his foot on the imperial throne;. but Within a year 
was assassinated by -his brother Arsilla. Byram, 
00 e ( of the brothers of Arsilla, made his escape; 
and' fled to the 'governor of Chorasan, who was 


■ FcriihU mentions a city to which he came (the place not intelligibly 
marked,) the inhabitants of which came originally from Chowan, 
having been banished thither with theft families, for rebellion, by an 
annent Periian king. See feriihu, Dow, i. 117. 
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brother to the kiilg of Persia, and to his own, and BOOIt ttj 
Arsilla’s mother. By the assistance of this prince, CaA> - !• 
his uncle, who marched with an army to his sup- noo; 
port* he dethroned Arsilla, pnd assumed the reins of 
government, which had been held by the usurper for 
three years. , 

Byram, or Bahrain, was twice called into India, Jjy 
.the disobedience of the governor of Lahore, who as¬ 
pired to independence. But he had ncrsooner settled 
this disturbance, than he was called to oppose the 
governor of another of his provinces, whose rebellion 
was attended with more fatal consequences. A 
range of mountainous country, known by the name 
of the mountains of Gaur, occupies the space between 
the province of Chorasan and Bactria on the west 
and north, and the provinces of Spgistan, Candahar, 
and Cabul on the South. The mountaineers of this 
district, a wild and warlike race, had hardly ever 
paid more than a nominal obedience to the sovereigns 
of Persia. The district, however, had been included 
in the dominions of the Sultans of Ghizni; and had 
not yet been detached by the Seljukian'encroach¬ 
ments. In the days of Byram, a descendant of the 
ancient princes of the country, Souri by name, was 
governor of the province. * Finding himself possessed 
of power to aim at independence, he raised an army 
of Afghauns, such is the name (famous in the history 1 
of India) by which the mountaineers of Gaur are 
distinguished, and chased Byram from his capital 
of Gh&ni. Byram, however, haying collected «nd 
recruited his army, marched against his enemy, 
and aided by his subjects of Ghizni, who deceived 
and betrayed their new master, gained a complete vic¬ 
tory, and put the Gaufrian to a cruel death. The 
power which he gained was but of short duration. 

Alla, the brother of Souri, who. succeeded him in 
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book in. his usurped dominion, hastened to repair his loss. 

1- Byram was defeated in a decisive battle, and fled 
' 1184 . towards India; but sunk under his misfortunes, and 
expired, after a languid, but gentle reign of thirty- 
five years.,, ., ► ■ ■ ’ . 

He ’was succeeded by his son Chusero, who with¬ 
drew to India, and made Lahore his capital. This 
prince cherished the hope of recovering the lost 
dominions of his house from the Gaurian usurper, by 
aid from his kinsman, the king of Persia; and col¬ 
lected an army for that purpose; but at this moment 
a fresh horde of Turkman Tartars rushed upon the 
"Persian provinces, and inundated even Cabul and 
Candahar, from which the Gaurians were obliged to 
Retire. The Turks, after two years’ possession, were 
expelled by the Gaurians. The Gaurians were again 
defeated by the arms of Chusero, and yielded up the 
temporary possession of Ghizni to its former , masters. 
Chusero continued to reside at Lahore, and, having 
, died after a reign of seven years^ was succeeded by his 
son Chusero the Second. 

. Mahommed, brother to the Gaurian usurper, pur¬ 
sued the same ambitious career. He soon rendered 
himself-master of the kingdom of Ghizni or Canda- 
har; and not satisfied with that success, penetrated 
even into India; over-ran Multan, with the provinces 
oii |>oth sides of the Indus; and advanced as far as 
Lahore. -After an uninteresting struggle ’of a few 
years, Chusero was subdued ; and in the year 1184 
the .sceptre was transferred from the hoipse of 
Ghizni to ( the house of Gaur. The same era which 
was ’marked by the fall of the Ghaznevides, was 
distinguished by the reduction of the house of Sel- 
jufe. The weakness and effeminacy which, after the 
vigour and ability of <the founders of a new dynasty, 
wftbrmly take place among the princes their sue- 
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cessors, having relaxed the springs of the Seljukian EiooK III. 
government, the subordinate governors threw off CaAP ' 1 ‘ 
their dependency; and a small portion of the domi- ns*, 
nions of Malek now,pwned'the authority of Togril 
his descendant. 
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' CHAP. II. 

Fqomuthc Commencement of the first Gaurian 
Dynasty to that of the second Gaurian or 
Afghaun Dynasty. 

‘ t 

BOOK ill. Mahomed left the government of India, after the 
Chap ~ defeat and death of Chusero, in the hands of a vice- 
1190. roy, and returned to Ghizni. After art absence of 
five years, he marched towards Ajmere; and, having 
taken the city of Tiberhind, is said to have been on 
his way back, when he heard that the Rajahs of 
Ajmere and Delhi, with' others in confederacy, were 
s \advandng with a large army to relieve the city which 
hV^iad just tal^en and left. He.turned and met them 
a little beyond Tannasar. Having incautiously al¬ 
lowed his army to be surrounded by superior numbers, 
he was defeated, and, being severely wounded, escaped 
with great difficulty from the field of battle. He 
took such measures, as the moment allowed, to secure 
his provinces and forts, ancf hastened to Gaur. 

After little more than a year he was prepared to 
return to India with a formidable army of Turks, 
Persians, and Afghauns. The combined Rajahs had 
consumed their time in the siegtf of Tiberhind, which 
had resisted them for one one mgnth. No 

fewer, it is said, than 150 kinMfwith their armies, 
amounting, by “ the lowest’mid most moderate 
account, to 900,000 horse, 9000, elephants, and 
a great body of infantry,” irtet him on the former 
field of battle. The Rajahs sent him an insulting 
proposal, that he might be permitted to march back 
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unmolested, if hp had the prudence to decline the book m 
combat. Mahomed had learned wisdom from ex- CaAF ' *' 
perience. Sending an humble answer; that he was 1192 . 
only the servant vf his brother, bound to execute his 
commands; and praying for time, to learn the will of 
his master; he filled the Rajahs, and their enormous 
camp, with an ill-grounded and intemperate presump- 
.tion. While they were spending the night in revelling 
and joy, Mahomed crossed the river with his army, 
and fell upon them* before the alarm was spread. 

The extent of the camp was so great, that a part of 
the army had time to form itself and advance to cover 
the flight. Mahomed immediately drew off his troops 
to meet them. Forming a strong reserve of his chosen 
horse, he ordered the rest of his army, drawn up in 
four lines, to receive the enemy calmly. The first 
line, having discharged its missile weapons, was made 
to withdraw to the rear; the next, coming in front, 
discharged in like manner its weapons, and in like 
manner gave place to another. By' this stratagem 
were the enemy held in play, “ till the sun was ap¬ 
proaching the west,” when Mahomed, placing himself 
at the head of his reserve, rushed upon the fatigued 
and now presumptuous multitude; who were imme¬ 
diately thrown into the‘greatest disorder, and “re* 
coiled, like a troubled torrent, flrom.the bloody plain.” . 

Shortly after this event Mahomed returned J;o. 
Ghizni, leaving the fruits of the victory to be gathered 
and secured by his favourite* General Cuttub. The 
events of this man’s life, though far from singular 
in the East, involved extraordinary changfs of condi¬ 
tion and fortune. In his childhood, he was brought 
from Turkestan to Nishapore, the capital of Chorasan, 
and there sold for a* slave. It happened that the 
master by whom he Was bought had the disposition 
to give him education, rad that the quickness of hia 
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BOOK ill. parts enabled him to profit by this (advantage. The 
Cu * 1 ' 8 ‘ death of his patron, however, exposed him once more 
12q^. to the chance of the market; which fortunately as- 
signed him to Mahomed the Gawian. His intel¬ 
ligence and assiduity attracted in time the notice of 
the Prince. He advanced by gradual accessions of 
favour, till he rose to be Master of the Horse. Even 
mtsfoAune, though he lost a detachment of men, and 
was taken prisoner by the enemy, did not lose him 
the kindness of Mahomed; .or interrupt the career of 
his promotion. ¥ 

Cuttub improved, with diligence and ability, the 
advantages which his master had gained in India. 
He reduced the surrounding districts; took the fort 
of Merat; and invested Delhi. The garrison ven¬ 
tured to meet him in the field. He vanquished them; 
and, surmounting all opposition, obtained possession 
of the city. 

Mahomed returned to India in 1193. Cuttub was 
received with the highest marks of distinction; and 
being honoured to command the yan of the army, he 
conqqered the Rajah of Benares; where Mahomed 
ife?troyed innumerable idols, and obtained, of course, 
incalcplable riches. The whole country submitted, to 
the confines of Bengal. • 

Upon the return of Mahomed to Ghizni, Cuttub 
was declared his adopted son, and confirmed in the 
government of India. By various expeditions, he 
chastised repeatedly the refraotory Rajahs of Ajmere 
and Guzerat; took the cities of Calinger and Kalpy, 
with their respective territories; and at last made 
himself master of the forts of Biaffa and Gualior. 

9b! die year 1202, Mahomed' was excited to try his 
fwfll» l for a share in the dismemberment of the Sel- 
jukiafi* empire. Among the .provinces of which the 
governors had thrown off their dependan ts, p pon the 
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Seljukian princes,$,that of Karisme, on the eastern BOOR in. 
side of the Caspian Sea, had risen to the rank of ah Chap ' b ’, , 
independent kingdom, under a race of princes known 1202 . 
by the name of *the Karismian dynasty. Against 
Tacash, the reigning sovereign of this kingdom, Ma¬ 
homed led an army. But Osman, a Tartar chief, 
who had assumed the rank of sovereign, in another 
part of Transoxiana, and had Samarcand for his ca¬ 
pital, marched to the assistance of Tacash; Mahomed 
sustained a total defedt; and was fain, by a great 
rad&m, to purchase return to his own country. In¬ 
telligence of his defeat was to his servants the signal 
for revolt. His slaVte lldecuz, having assumed supre¬ 
macy in his capital of Ghizni, refused him admittance. 

He continued his route to Multan, where another of 
his servants took arms against him. a Being joined by 
many of his friends, he gave the traitor battle, and 
obtained the victory. He next collected such of his 
troops as were in the contiguous provinces of India, 
and marched back to Ghizni, where 'the rebellious 
slave was delivered up by the inhabitants. 

At the same time with the other rebellious attempts, 
to which his defeat by the Karismians had given birth, 
a tribe of Indians, inhabiting the country about the 
sources of the Indus from the Nilab or western 
branch of that river upwards to the Sewalic moun¬ 
tains; called, by the Persian historiah, Gickers, and by 
him described as a people excessively rude and bar¬ 
barous, putting*their female Children to death; at¬ 
tempted the recovery of their indejpendence, and .pro¬ 
ceeded towards Lahore. Mahomed had po sooner 
recovered his capital than he marched against them; 
and Cuttub at the same time advancing from Delhi, 
they were attacked on» both sides, and speedily sub¬ 
dued. Mahomed was returning to Ghizni, when he 
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book Hi. was murdered in his tent by twq^Jickers, who pene- 
C»ap. t. trated thither in the night. 

” igio. The death of Mahomed, who left no children, pro¬ 
duced a contest for the succession^ and a division of 
the empire, Mamood, his nephew, retained Gaur, 
of which he was governer. Eldoze, another governor, 
took possession of Candahar' and Cabul; and Cuttub 
daiiAed the sovereignty of India. Eldoze marched 
against him ; but was met and conquered. Cuttub, 
following up his victory, proceeded to Ghizni, where 
he was crowned. He now resigned himself to ’sloth 
and indulgence. Eldoze, who had retired to Kirma, 
his former province, obtained intelligence of this de¬ 
generacy, and of the disgust to which it had given 
birth. He raised an. army, and surprised Cuttub, 
who withdrew to India; and made no effort for the 
recovery of Ghizni; but is celebrated .fur having 
governed his Indian dominions with great justice and 
moderation. During his administration, Bahar and 
Bengal were added to the Mahomedan dominions. 1 
He died only four years after thp death df Mahomed, 
in 1210. Tacash, the Karismian, who had extended 
his sway over almost the whole of Persia, shortly 
after marched against Eldoze, and added Ghizni, with 
all the possessions of the Gaurides, as far as the In¬ 
dus, to his extensive empire, 

Cuttub was succeeded by' his son Aram; who prov¬ 
ed unequal to the task of reigning. Midtan and Sind 
were seized upon by one chief; Bengal by another; 
and in almost every provj$§p the standard of revolt 
was 'raised or preparing t^b&^aised; when the Qm- 
rahs of Delhi invited Altunfpfethe son-in-law of Cut- 
"* tub, and governor of Budaoton, now the couutry of 


HUt. of Bengal, by Outlet Stewart, E«j. sect. hi. 
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the Rohillas, to a^pnd the throne. The reign of book m. 
Aram scarcely completed a year. Cha> ‘ a ~ 

Altumsh, like Cuttub, had been a slave from Tar- 1295 , 
tary ; ‘but, being remarkable for the beauty of his-per¬ 
son, was thought by his master worthy of a . good 
education, He was sold to Cuttub for a large sum, 
and appointed master of the chase. He rapidly made 
his way to great favour; was at last married to thfe' 
daughter of his sovereign; and declared his adopted 
son. • 

Altumsh ascended not the throne in perfect tran¬ 
quillity. Several of Cuttub’s generals aspired to im¬ 
prove their fortune by resistance; and Eldoze, being 
driven from Ghizni by the arms *of the Karismian 
monarch, made an effort to procure for himself a 
sceptre in India. But Altumsh prevailed over all his 
opponents; and reigned from.the mouths of the In¬ 
dus to those of the Ganges. 

.This prince died in 1235, and was succeeded by 
hirson Feroze; who app&ring a weak and dissolute 
prince, subservient t% the cruel passions of his mother, 
was soon deposed; and Sultana Rizia, the eldest 
daughter of Altumsh, was raised to the throne. 

’ It is a rare combination of circumstances which, in 
the East, places sovereign<power in the hands of a wo¬ 
man. Rizia possessed manly talents and great vir¬ 
tues. The idea, however, of the weakness of her sex 
encouraged the presumption of her deputies in tUe' 
various provinces. She contended with success against 
more than one rebellious and usurping governor. But 
her difficulties continually increase!!; and at last a com¬ 
bination of the Omrahs set up her brother I^yram, as a 
competitor for the throne. She was still able to meet 
the rebels, with an army. But the Turkish or Tar¬ 
tarian mercenaries in her brother’s pay were an over¬ 
match for her Indigo troops. She was conquered 
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BOOK III. and put to death, after a reign'^pfiree years and six 
Ca » p - 2 - months. T 

1285. - Byram theSecondynursed in pleasure, and a stranger 

to control, was a we ( ak, imprudent prince. * The 
jealousies which* he felt towards the great men in his 
* court, he ^Sought to relieve; by assassination. His 
vissir^ having escaped an intended blow, found means 
t*d regain his confidence: and being placed at the head 
of an army against the Moguls, he matured the dis¬ 
satisfaction of the Omrahs, and, turning the arntf of 
Byram against himself, dethroned and killed him, 
about two years after he had ascended the throne. 

It was during this reign that Che Moguls, destined 
to erect in India tHe greatest empire it had ever seen, 
first penetrated into tha't country. Gingis, the chief 
of a tribe of Tartars, distinguished by the name of 
Moguls, who roamed with their flocks and herds on 
the northern side of the wall of China, formed, by 
talents and good fortune,'one of* those ebh^inatio^s, 
among different tribes of Thrtlgts^ whibjjf'more than 
once within the period of hisfei^h^tJ-bbbn Witnessed. 
before; and never without extensive revolutions and 
conquests . ^P artly by force, partly by intimidation,' 
partly by fjjjffifcn of sharing in the advantages of con- 
quest; Gingis, about the yeaf 1210, was acknowledged 
, as Khan, by all the shepherd hordes from the wall of 
„'Qhina to the Volga. ^ The presumption and pride of 
two such elevated neighbours as the emperor of China, 
and the new sovereign 'of Tartary, could not fail to' 
kindle the flames of war. ■ Innumerable squadrons of 
Tartars surmounted the unavailing rampart which 
the Chinese had in-former ages raised^to exclude 
•them. Pekin was taken; and the northern provinces 
of China were added to the empire of Gingis!' 

About the same thne a quarrel arose Hlft the op¬ 
posite side of his dominion's. Mahomtfd '^as'-how 
5 
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king of Karisme; jJhjeh from a revolted province had Book iq. 
grown into the seflf of g great empire, extending Chap ' 9 ' 
from the. borders ofArabia, to those of Turkestan. 12ao 
The Qionarch of $cA many provinces, which prided 
themselves in their riches and the, Requirements of 
civilized life, made light, it seems, of the power of him 
who ruled over multitudes, indeed, but of men who 
had no riches except their cattle, and no cities except 
tfieir camps. An injury done to some of the subjects 
of Gingis, for which all, reparation was haughtily re¬ 
fused* fest drew upon western Asia the fury of his 
arms, Mahomed crossed the Jaxartes to meet his 
enemy in the plains qf Turkestan, with no less, it is 
said, than four hundred thousand,men. But these 
were encountered by seven hundred thousand Tar¬ 
tars, under Gingis and his sons, who in the first bat¬ 
tle, which yras suspended by the night, laid on^ hun¬ 
dred and sixty thousand Kansmians dead upon the 
field. , . 

After ibis fatal blogv, JVjphomed expected to . arrest, 
the progress «of the victor*, by throwirig.his troops into 
the frontier towns. But theuarms of Gingis were ir¬ 
resistible; the places of greatest strength were ob¬ 
liged to surrender; and Knrisme, Transoxian'a, and 
Chorasan, soon acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
Mogul. He was withdrawn by" the wishes of his 
troops from the further prosecution of his conquests in 
the West, and died in the year 1287; but left sottf 
and grandsons to copy the deeds of their progenitor. 

In the year 1258, the conquest of Persia was con¬ 
summated ; and the last remains of the power of the 
Caliphs and Seljukians, trampled in the dust. 

It was In# an incursion which, in the year 1242, 
the Moguls, .during the reign of Byram II., made into 
India. They plundered the coqntry as far as Lahore, 
and then-retreated to Ghizni. 
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book m. Upon the fair of Byram, the mk n in power thought 
*• proper to take from hh prison Musaood, the son of 
1266 . Feroze, the late king, and set hitn upon the throne. 
In the second year of his reign,^ an army of Mogul 
Tartars made a descent into Bengal, by the way, says 
Ferishta, of Chitta and Tibet . 1 They met, we are told, 
with a total defeat. On thd following year, however, 
- another army of the same people crossed the Indus; 
but Musaood marching against them in force, they 
were pleased to retire. Musaood, however, in a reign 
of four years had disgusted his nobles, by his rices; 
and made them bold, by his weakness. They corn- 
bined to call Mamood his uncle to the throne, and 
Musaood was threwn into prison for life. 

Mamood I-I., upon the death of his father Altumsh, 
had been consigned to a prison; but there exhibited 
some firmness of mind, by supporting himself with 
the fruits of his industry in copying books; while he 
often remarked that “ he who could not work for his 
bread did not deserve H* was released by his 
predecessor Musaood, and reee^dt^j^fdvernmen t of 
a province; in which he acted witnnljtjnuch vigour 
* and prudence, that the fame of his administration re¬ 
commended him to the Omrahs, as the fittest person 
to cover, with his power and authority, their rebel¬ 
lious enterprise. . > 

The infirm administration of the preceding princes 

U-ua. v 

> Thii fact; the passage of an army from Tartaiy, through Tibet into 
Bengal (if real) is of no small importance. Ferishta gives us no further 
intelligence of the place; and it,is in vain to inquire. Chitta may per¬ 
haps correspond with Kiitn or Kitay, or Catay, which is 'one of the 
names of Chino, but is also applied by the Persian historians to many 
parts of Tartary; to the country, for example, of the Igoors ; to the 
kingdom of Koten, south from Cashgar, See., See D’Herbelot, Biblioth. 
% Orient, articles Igors, Cara Calhai, Tarikh Khalka, Khulna. —Mr. 
Stewart, (See Hist, of Bengal, p. 62) says that the invasion which is 
hem spoken of by Ferishta Was an invasion of Orissians only, not of 
Moguls. 
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had introduced mum disorder into the kingdom. The book Qi. 
tribes, of Hindus, Known by the name of Gickers, a Cll **‘ a ' 
more active and enterprising raw than the general 1 * 5 . 7 , 
body of their countiymen, had been guilty of many 
acts of insubordination and viblence toward the Ma- 
homedan government and people, in the provinces near 
the Indus. One of the. first enterprises of Mamood, 
was to chastise this people; many thousands of vftiom • 
he carried away into captivity. Of the Omrahs, who 
had received jagkeers, air estates in land, many de¬ 
clined or refused to furnish their quota of troops for 
the army; though it was for the maintenance of 
those troops, that tha estates, says Ferishta, were be¬ 
stowed. The chiefs who infringed this condition were 
carried prisoners to Delhi; and their sons, or other 
relations, gifted with the estate. Some places of 
strength, in the country lying Jietwefen the Jumna and 
the Ganges, were taken. A governor on the Indus, 
who had rebelled, was reduced to obedience, and re¬ 
ceived into favour. Shere, the kind's nephew, vice¬ 
roy of Lahore and Mpltan, expelled the Moguls from 
Ghizni, and once more annexed that kingdom to the 
Indian part of the Gaurian empire. Mamood fell into 
the error of disgusting his Omrahs, by pampering a fa¬ 
vorite ; but recovered his authority by sacrificing, with 
a good grace, the author qf his danger. A fresh army 
of the Moguls crossed the Indus in the year 1257 ; 
but retired upon the approach of Mamood. In tfie 
following year, an ambassador, from Hallacu, the 
grandson of Gingis, who had just completed the con¬ 
quest of Persia, arrived at Delhi. ‘The grandest'pos¬ 
sible display of the power and wealth of the empire 
seems to have been studied upon this occasion. To 
meet the representative of the conqueror, before 
whom Asia trembled, the vizir went out at the head 
of 50,000 foreign horse, two hundred thousand 

7 
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of war, and three 
With this magni- 
1265 : ficent escort, the ambassador was conducted to the 
royal.presence; all the officers, dignitaries, and de¬ 
pendants of the empire', in gorgeous attire, surround¬ 
ing ;the throne. This appears to have been a message 
of peace; since nothing of ‘importance occurred, till 
the death of the Shah, which happened in the year 
1965. 

This prince carried to the throne that contempt of 
pleasure and show, and that simplicity of manners, 
which he had learned in his adversity. “ Contrary,” 
says Ferishta, “ to the custom of princes, he- kept no 
concubines. He had but one wife, whom he obliged 
to do every hqmely part of housewiferyand when she 
oomplained one day, that she had burned her fingers in 
baking his bread, ‘desiring he would allow her a maid 
to assist her, he rejected her request, with saying—that 
he was only a trustee for the state, and that he was 
determined not to burthendt With needless expences. 
He therefore exhorted her to persevere in her duty 
with patience, and God would-reward her in the end,- 
As the emperor of India never eats in public, his table 
was rather that of a hermit, than suitable to a great 
king. He also continued tho whimsical notion of living 
by his pen. One day, as ah Omrah was inspecting a 
Coran, of the emperor’s writing, before him, he point¬ 
ed out a word, which he said was wrong. The king, 
looking at it, smiled, and drew a circle round it. But 
when the, critic was gone, he began to erase the circle 
and restore the word. This being observed by one of 
his old attendants, he begged to know his Majesty's 
reason for so doing; to which he replied, “ that he 
knew the word was originally , right, but he thought 
it better to erase from a paper, than to touch the 
heart of a poor man, by bringing him to shame.”. 


book in: infantry, two thousand elephantsj 
■ thousand carriages 'of fireworks. 
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Mamood died wthout leaving any sons; and hUBOOfUfe 
vizir, Balin, who Sven in his life time engrossed the 
principal share of npwer, without opposition mounted 12M " 
the throne. Balih was origipally a Turk, of Chitta, 
of the tribe of Alberi. He was tdken, when very 
young, by the Moguls who over-ran his country, and 
sold to a slave-merchant who carried him to B^gda^ 

The master into whose hands he fell, learning that 
he was a relation of Altumsh, who them reigned at 
Delhi, proceeded with him to that city, and presented 
him to the monarch, who received him gladly, and 
liberally rewarded his conductor. 

A brother of Balfh had already made his way to 
the court of Delhi, and was considerably advanced in 
the road of favour and power. The young adventurer 
improved his advantages; and raqidly ascended the 
ladder of promotion. He took an active part in all 
the revolutions which placed so many successors on the 
throne. In the reign of Musaood he was raised to 
the dignity of lord of requests; and in' that of Mah- 
mood obtained the vizarit. 

The reign of Balin was severe; but vigilant, clear¬ 
sighted, and consistent. He punished disobedience 
with rapidity and cruelty; but he distinguished ta¬ 
lents with care, and rewarded services with discern¬ 
ment and generosity. The fame of. his government 
made his alliance be courted, even by the Mogul Mb 
vereigns who teigned over Tartary and Persia. 

i! He expelled,” says FerishtdS, “ all flatterers, usur¬ 
ers, pimps, and players, from hif court; and being .one 
day told, that an Omrah, an old servant of the crown, 
who had acquired a vast fortune by usury and mono¬ 
poly in the bazaar or market, would present him with 
some lacks of rupees, if he would honour him with 
one word from the throne; he rejected the proposal 
with great disdain. What, he said, must his subjects 
vm n H. 
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Book lift think of a king who should coodJjcend to hold dis- 
Chap; *' course with a wretch so infamousi’ As freedom of 
1270 . bargain respecting interest on loans is exceptionable 
on principles of superstition alone, Balin was possibly 
mistaken in his instance, without being incorrect in 
his rule. The association of the king with persons 
•Jpfanynis by their vices, sheds moral depravity among 
the people, except in that proportion exactly in which 
it sheds contempt upon the throne. 

I*, 1 The generosity of Balin mftde his court the resort 
and asylum of the various princes, whom the arms of 
Gingis and his successors had rendered fugitives from 
their kingdoms. More than twenty of these unfor¬ 
tunate sovereigns, "from Tartaiy, Transoxiana, Cho- 
rasan, Persia, Irac, Azarbijan, Persia proper, Roum, 
and Syria, among whom were two princes of the race 
of the Caliphs, had allowances assigned them from 
the revenues of Balin, with palaces, which took their 
names from their possessors, and admission on all pub¬ 
lic occasions to. the presence and throne of their 
benefactor. The most learned men from all Asia, 
accompanying their respective princes, or seeking the 
same asylum, were assembled at Delhi. “ And the 
court of India,” says the historian, “ was, in the days 
of Balin, reckoned the mott polite and magnificent in 
the world. All the philosophers, poets, and divines, 
-Armed a society every night, at the house of the 
prince Shehid, the heir apparent to the^empire. Ano¬ 
ther society of musicians, dancers, mimicks, players, 
buffoons, and story-tellers, was constantly convened at 
the house of the emperor’s second son Rera, who was 
given to pleasure and levity. The Omrahs followed 
the example of their superiors, bo that various societies 
and dubs were formed in every quarter of the dty.” 

' The hills to the Sbuth-east of Delhi were inhabited 
by Hindus, who acted the part of banditti and plun- 
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derers; and advanced, in numbers resembling an BOOKm. 
army, sometimes lto the very walls of the capital. c * t4r ‘ *; 
Balia ordered operations against them; and they were jg Bai 
massacred without mercy. TJhe soldiers, who carried 
hatchets for the purpose, cut down, fo the distance of 
one hundred miles, the a woods to which the robbers 
Retired. The cleared space proved excellent land ; 
and was speedily peopled; the inhabitants being pro- 
tec ted from the mountaineers by a line of forts, erect¬ 
ed at the bottom of thrills. 

The Shah gave considerable employment to his 
army, in bridling the wild inhabitants of the moun¬ 
tains, near the centre* of his dominions; but he rejected 
the advice of his counsellors, to Regain the distant 
provinces of Malwa and Guzerat, which had asserted 
their independence from the time qf Cuttub; wisely 
observing, that the cloud of Moguls, now gathered on 
his northern frontier, presented an object of more se¬ 
rious and anxious regard. 

His accomplished and philosophical son, Mahomed 
Shehid, was appointed viceroy of the northern pro¬ 
vinces, to hold in check those dangerous neighbours. 

And he assembled arountftiim the men,'most eminent 
for thought or action, whom the Asiatic world at that 
time contained. * 

Argunu, the grandson’ of Hallacu who subdued • 
Persia, and the fourth in descent from Gingis, " n ir, - 
filled the throne of Persia; and another descendant 
of that renowned conqueror, by name Timur, ruled 
over the eastern provinces jQrom a Chorasau to .the 
Indus. In revenge for some former check, as well 
as by desire for extension of empire, Timur invaded 
India with a large army in 1S8S. They were met by 
the Indian prince, and battle was joined., Both lead¬ 
ers displayed the talents of great generals; but Ma¬ 
homed at last prevailed, and the Moguls betook them- 

k* a 
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BOOK HI. Selves to flight. Mahomed joinedirr • the- pursuit. He 
.f ".**!*'- had just halted, in order to neturnA when he was sur- 
1885. prised with only five hundred attendants, by a party 
«f the enemy; and, being overpowered by superior 
numbers, Vas -Slain, defending himself to the last. The 
atWiy and the empire tvere filled with grief by his fall. 

While the son was engaged in his arduous defenqe 
-of-tHe'empire against the Moguls, the father was em¬ 
ployed in subduing A dangerous rebellion in Bengal. 
Tughril, governor of that rich ahd powerful province, 
: had executed an expedition against the rajahs of Ja- 
gehagur, a province bounded on the north by Bengal, 
and on the east by Orissa. Succeeding, and obtain¬ 
ing' great treasure, he began to feel himself too great 
'for a subject; delayed remitting the Emperor's share 
of the plunder; a,nd, hearing that Balin was sick, and 
too ill to survive, raised the red umbrella, and assum¬ 
ed the title of king. ‘ Balin ordered the Governor of 
Oude to assume the office of Subahdar of Bengal, and, 
'with an army which he committed to his command, 
to march against the rebel. The new Subahdar was 
defeated; and Balin was so enraged that he bit his 
own flesh, and commanded the general to be hanged 
-at the gate of Oude. Another of his generals whom 
he sent to wipe off this disgrace had no better suc- 
‘ cess; when Balin, deeply affected, resolved to take the 

•—afield-in person. Tughril, hearing Of his approach, 
' thought proper to elude the storm, .by retiring. He 
'intended to remain'' in Jagenagur, till- the Shah 
retired; and then to resume the command of the 
province -■ With some difficulty Balin procured intel¬ 
ligence Of his routes An exploring party, at last, dis¬ 
covered and surprised his camp. Tughril fled and 
-was killed, when Balin inflated sanguinary punish- 
-fbent on his adherebts. 

■ ■ Bat- the death of hie great and hopeful son was a 



blow to the heart bf Balin, tq ^y.hich no success CQujd bqo$ itt. 
yield a remedy* : Oppressed,, at once, wifh grief, with Ca * p - 3> 
business, and with jud ago (he was now in his eightieth 12$£ f ~ 
year), hci languisbea for a. short .timer and expiree^ 

He appointed his grandson,4>y*the deceased Mahomed, 
his successor. Kern, 1 however, the seeped son of 
Balin, was governor qf ^gngal, the most affluent 
province of the empire; and the Omrafu,' reSpectr" 
ihg his present power, more tliaq the t will of then- 
deceased master, raised his son Kei Kobad to the 
throne. 

Kei Kobad was in his eighteenth year, handsome 
in his person, of an affable and mild disposition, and 
not slightly tinctured with literature. His mothett 
was a beautiful princess, daughter of the emperor Alt- 
umsh. “ He delighted,” says his historian, “ in love, 
and in the soft society of silver-bodied damsels with 
musky tresses.” He adds; “ When it was publicly 
known that the king was a man of pleasure, it became 
immediately fashionable at court; and, in short, in a 
few days, luxury and vice so prevailed, that every, 
shade was filled with ladies of pleasure, and every 
street rung with music and mirth.. The king fitted 
up a palace at Kilogurry, upon the banks of the river 
Jumna; and retired thither to enjoy his pleasures 
undisturbed, admitting no.company but singers, play-. , t 
ers, musicians, and buffooils.” 

The fhther of Kei Kobad remained contented wit1» 
his government of Bengal. But Nizam ul Dien, 
who became the favourite minister of the young 
Shah, conceived hopes, from *the 'negligence of’ his 
master, of paving for himself a way to the throne. 

He proceeded to remove the persons whose preten¬ 
sions were likely to ob^ruct bis career. The many 
acts of cruelty and perfidy, of. which he was the 

' Feiiahu. Mr. Stewart rays, that in hii MSS. the name is Bagora. 
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BOOK In: cause, shed discredit upon the government. The father 
Cbap ~ a: of Kei Kobad saw the danger; aAd forewarned his 
128 ^ Son. But the prince could not Attend to business, 
without sacrificing pleasure. He found it, therefore, 
more agreeable/ to repose upon the minister, and 


neglected the advice. ILera, alarmed for his own 
fate, B8 well as that of 141 son, thought it adviseable 
To second his advice with his presence, and his pre¬ 
sence with an army. This wm construed an act of 
hostility; and the Shah mar6hed out from Delhi, at 
the head of an army, to oppose his father. The 


father, either conscious of his inferiority in point of 


strength, or unwilling to proceed to the last extre¬ 
mity, requested ais interview. This was dreaded by 
the minister, who endeavoured to blow up the vanity 


and presumption of the young monarch to such a 
pitch, that he might hear of nothing but a battle. 
Kera was not easy to be repulsed; and renewed his 


application, by a letter, full of parental expostulation 
and tenggmess. . The heart of £he young prince was 
corrupted, but not yet thoroughly depraved. _ He could 
not resist the letter of his father; and Nizam, no 
longer able to defeat the interview by direct, en¬ 
deavoured ta^elude it by artificial means. He pre¬ 
vailed upo|b^:l^|pmCe, as sovereign, to insist upon 
the first hopes, that Kera would refuse. 

Kera was qpt a' ;, Stave to 1 points of ceremony; and 
readily consCtfJjpd to repair to the imperial camp; 


where the son was prepared to display his insolence 
d£wen his father's expense. The throne was set out 
the greatest pomp and • ceremony; and Kei 
Kmpad ascending, commanded that his father should 
raw,times loss the ground. At the first door, the 
gqfl|jjtince was ordered to dismount; and, when he 
l^p^Mlight of the throne, to perform the abject 
otMsapce’Of the east; tjae mace-bearer at the same 
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time calling out) according to custom, * 4 The noble BfldiUg? 
Kera to the kina of the world sends health !" The 
father, whose heat was full, was no longer able td i ftf fr 
restrain his tears* \ Upon sight of his father in teah, 
the young prince forgot his insolence, and rushing 
from the throne* threw himself upon his face at his 
father’s feet, and implofed.his forgiveness. 1 

The presence and admonitions of Kera mfde tm 
'impression upon the mind of Kei Kobad, which it 
was too soft to retain. " When he arrived at Del* 
hi," says Ferishta, “ the advice of his father, for a 
few days, seemed to .take root in his mind. But his 
reformation was not the interest of the minister.'* 

He accordingly plied him with .pleasure in all the 
shapes in which it was known to have the greatest 
influence on his mind. The most beautiful and 
accomplished women whom, it utos possible to pro¬ 
cure were made to present themselves to him - at all 
the most accessible moments, and invention was ex¬ 
hausted to find an endless variety of modes to surprise 
and captivate the prince with new combinations of 
charms. The most exquisite musicians, dancers, 
players, buffoons,^vere collected to fill up the inter¬ 
vals left vacant by love. 

The hatred, however, .which the success, the pre¬ 
sumption, and insolence, of the minister had engen¬ 
dered in his fellow courtiers; or the suspicions and 
fears which, «t last, though tardily, were excited'iiP 
the breast of the sovereign, cut short the days and 
the machinations of Nizam ul Dien. He was taken 
off by poison. The authority df the king did not. 
long survive. His intemperance in the harrfm brought 
on a stroke of palsy; which disabled him in one side, * 

■ Mr. Stewart ha a greatly loftcned tbeaacouunt of the inwlenoe of 
Kei Kobad. 
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BOOK hi. a fid ^distorted his countenance. Ml attention ws» 
v a * ,m S ’ then absorbed by the scramble fb| power. Every 
1990 . Omrah of popularity set up. his pretensions. The 
friends Of the royal, family brought out the son of 
Kei Kobad, a chijd of three yeafrs old, and set him 
on the throne.. He was supported by the Tartars; 
a body of whom, as mercenaries, were generally kept 
"“by the Indian sovereigns whom they became the 
Common instruments of setting, up and pulling 
down. On tfie present occasion, the Tartars had 
a formidable body of competitors. Of the Af- 
ghauns; or mountaineers of Gaur and Ghirgistan, on 
the frontiers of Persia, a tribe named Chilligi 1 made 
war and depredation their business; and usually, in 
great numbers, served, as mercenaries* any power 
which chose to employ them.. An adventurer of 
thi| tribe, of the name of Mallek, whosubajstedby 
his sword, rose to distinction in the flpny - 

and left his talents and his fortune to his son Fergpe, 
who, at the time Of the illness of Kei Kobad, was ^ie 
of the chief Omrafis, and commanded a province. He 
was joined by the Chilligi mercenaries, who attacked, 
and cut to pieces the Tartars. Tlftre was no longer 
any obstruction. Kei Kobad was killed upon his bed 
after a reign of little more thnh three years. Such was 
the termination of the Gaurian, or rather of the first 
Gaurian dynasty 1 ; and suck the commencement of 
“file Afghaun, or second Gaurian dynasty, in the 
year 1SB0. At .the time of this revolution, Gable, 
the grandson of Gidgis, sat. on the throne of Tartary 
and China;. another oi his descendants onn that of 
Perries; arid a third possessed a kingdontjio Tran* 
saxiana and |piose pnsvinoes to the north-west of the 
Indus whichL constituted the ^ original do mini ons of 
the house rfEthien^ t 

1 It i, written Khuljji+7Jtyjjor Stewart. 
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From the Commencement of the second Gaurian ■ -* 
or Afghaun Dynasty, to the Commencement of 
’ the Mogul Dynasty. 

Feroze was seventy years of age when he became BOOK III. 
the master of the kingdom. He was a man of intel- CliAF, ' a ‘ 
ligence; and though •guilty of cruelty and injustice in iggg. 
acquiring or establishing his throne, he sought to 
distinguish himself by the justice, and also the popu¬ 
larity, of his administration. “ For that purpose,” 
says his historian, “ he gave great Encouragement to 
the learned of that age; who, in return, offered the 
incense of flattery at the altar of his fame.” 

Chidju, however, a prince of. the■ royal blood, 
nephew of the late Balm, and a nabob or governor of 
a province, obtained the alliance of several chiefs, and 
marched with an* army towards Delhi. Feroze 
placed himself at the head of his army, and sent for¬ 
ward his ton with the Chilhgi cavalry. The prince 
encountered the enemy, apd obtaining an advantage, 
took several Omrahs prisoners, whom he mounted 
upon camels with branches hung round their necks. ~~ 

WheW Feroze beheld them in this state of humilia¬ 


tion, he ordered them to be unbound, gave a change 
of raiment td<each> arid set ad entertainment before 
them', repeating the verse; M That evil for evil it 
was easy to return; but he only was grant who could 
return good for evil.” .In a few days Chidju was 
taken prisoner, and sent to the king -, but instead 
of death, which he expected, received a pardon, and 

5 
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BOOK ill. was sent to reside at Multan* on a handsome appoint- 
Cbap - 3 - ment for life. T® the bmrahs of the C hjll igi, dis- 
1201. pleased at so much'lenity, Ferpze replied, “ My 
friends, I am now an old man,* and I- wish to go 
down to the grave without shedding blood.” 

The mind of this prince, however, did not, it seems, 
—distinguish sufficiently between lenity andrelaxation. 
"^■The^police of the empire was neglected; and rob¬ 
bery, murder, insurrection, ever ready to break loose 
in India, diffused insecurity <over the nation. The 
Omrahs of the Chilligi “ began,” says Ferishta, “ to 
lengthen the tongue of reproach against their sover¬ 
eign.” The design was conceived of raising one of 
themselves to the* throne; the project was even dis¬ 
cussed at an entertainment, at which they were 
assembled; but one of the company privately with¬ 
drew and infornfed the emperor, who immediately 
ordered them to be arrested and brought before him. 
It occurred to one of them to represent the affair as a 
drunken frolic, and the words as the suggestion of 
intoxication. The prince was pleased to accept the 
apology; and dismissed them with a rebuke, tie 
was not so lenient to a Dirvesh, or professor of .piety, 
who by the appearance of great sanctity, and by the 
distribution of great liberalities' to the poor, the«ource 
of which no one could discover, acquired immense 
popularity; andf on this foundation aspired, or was 
^ accused of aspiring, to the.throne. Though little or 
no evidence appeared, against him* he was cruelly put 
to death. . 

With his expiring breath, the holy Dirvesh cursed 
Feroae and his posterity; nature was thrown into 
» convulsions upon the death of the saint; and from 

that hour the fortunes of Feroae were observed to 

® 

decline. His eldesf. son was afflicted with insanity 
which no power of medicine could remove. Factions 
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and rebellions disturbed his administration. In the BOOK IB. 
year 1291, Hindustan was invaded by a prince of the c "* p ~ *• 
house of Gingift at) the head of 100,000 Moguls; and mi. 
though Feroze engaged them, and obtained the ad¬ 
vantage, he was glad to stipulate for the departure 
of the invaders by consenting to let them retreat un¬ 
molested. 

In this reign occurred an event of great importance 
in the history of Hindustan: the firgt invasion of 
the Deccan by MaiNnedan arms. Deccan means 
the south; and is applied in a general manner to the 
kingdoms and districts included-in the southern por¬ 
tion of India. It does not appear that the applica¬ 
tion of the name was ever precisely fixed. It has 
been commonly spoken of as indicating the country 
south of the Nerbudda river, which falls into the 
Gulf of Cambay at Baroacb; but as the Patan or 
Mogul sovereignties hardly extended beyond the 
river Kistna, it is only the country between those two 
rivers which in the language of ( India commonly 
passes under the name of Deccan. 

Alla, the nephew of Feroze, was Nabob or Go¬ 
vernor of Corab, one of the districts in the Doab, 
or country lying between the Ganges and Jumna. 

Having distinguished himself in a warfare with some 
rajahs who bordered on bis proving he was gratified 
by the addition to his government of the province of 
Oude. His ■first success appears to have suggested 
further enterprise. He solicited and obtained the 
consent of Feroze to extend his empire over the Hin¬ 
dus. Having collected such an army asJris resources 
allowed, he marched directly, by the snorlest route, 
against Ramdeo, one of the rajahs of Deccan, whose 
capital was Deogur, nop Dowlatabad. 1 Alla met with 

■ Wriltan Deogire, by Col. Willu, and declared lo be the Tigara of 
Ptolemy. The author of the Tibcat Naairi *ayi, that Alla left Corah 
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BOOK IK, no inconsiderable resistance; but finally prevailed; and 
,c "* p ' 3 ‘ exacted heavy contributions (exaggerated by the pen of 
1298. ’ Oriental history.into incredible sum^, a* the price of his 
return. He. retreated many days, through several 
hostile and populous kingdoms; the governments of 
which were too weak or too stupid to offer any ob- 
**• - struction to his march. L 

Fei*bze was not without uneasiness upon intelli¬ 
gence of-the ambitious adventure of Alla; and of the 
great addition to his power whrfch the vastness of his 
plunder implied. He rejected, however, the advice 
of hjs wisest counsellors to take previous measures for 
the securing of his authority and power; and resolved 
to repose on the fidelity of his nephew. He was even 
so weak as to permit Alla, on feigned pretences, to 
entice him to Corah, where he was barbarously as¬ 
sassinated, having 'reigned only seven years and some 
months. 

Alla made haste to get into his power the family 
of Feroze; of’whom all who were the objects of any 
apprehension were unrelentingly murdered; and the 
rest confined. He had scarcely time, however, to 
settle the affairs of his government, when he learned 
that the Mogul sovereign of Transoxiana had invaded 


the Punjab with an army of 1.00,000 men. An ar¬ 
my, commanded by his brother, was sen&ity expel 
them. A battle was fought, in the neighbourhood of 
""Lahore, in which the Indians were victorious^ qnfl the 
Moguls retreated. The successful gesMral i4flfibft*t 
into Guzerat, which he quickly, reduced to tlUM||K- 
dience of the Shahf ■.<;«" ^ 

The Moguls nafenmed the following year with inife 


on pretence of » hot^M party, and pawing through the territories of 
winy petty rdvtM’ nlliNb think of oppoeing fifes, he came upon 
Ramdeo by buMh^ Perish u, i. S31. The proofs of Uk division and 
HlUviiion of Imii into a greet number of petty ilmi, meet us at 
step in its authentic history. 
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greater force; and marched even to the walls of Del- BOOK in. 
hi, to which they'laid sieg4. Alla at last collected Clul> ' 3 ~ 
his army, and gave them battle. Though his success isos, 
was*not decisive, ‘the Moguls thought proper to 
retreat 

The king’s arbitrary t maxims of government, and 
the odious manner in which he arrived at tlje su¬ 
preme command, engendered disaffection; and during 
the first years of hi^reign he was harassed by per¬ 
petual insurrections and rebellions. He applied him¬ 
self, however, with industry and intelligence, to. the 
business of government; and though his administra¬ 
tion was severe and oppressive, it was regular and 
vigorous, securing justice and protection to the body 
of the people. His education had been so neglected 
that he could neither read nor wrifce; but feeling the 
disadvantages under which his ignorance laid him, he 
had firmness of mind to set about the work of hiB 
own instruction even upon the throne; acquired the 
inestimable faculties of reading and writing; made 
himself acquainted with the best authors in the Per¬ 
sian language; invited learned men to his court; and 
delighted in their conversation. 

In 1303, he projected another expedition into 
Deccan by the way of Bengal, but whs recalled by a 
fresh invasion of the Moguls of TVansoxiana; who 
advanced as far as Delhi, but retreated without spin,. 
tabling a battle. After their departure, he resolved, 
by an augmentation of his dhny, to leave himself 
nothing to fear from that 'qudapious enemy. . But 
reflecting that his revenues were unequal (o so great 
a burden, he resolved to reduce the soldiers’ pay. 
Reflecting again, that this would be dangerous, while 
the price of articles continued the same, he ordered 
all prices to be reduced a half f by that means, says 
Ferishta, with an ignorance too often, matched, in 
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90 mm.mote instructed countries, “just doubling his tree- 
c " Ar ~ 3 ~ sores add revenue.” The Moguls were not dis- 
1305. couraged. by frequency of repulse. The armies of 
the king of Transoxiana twice iaVatied Hindustan in 
1305, and were twice defeated by Tughlic, the gene* 
ral of Alla. „ * 

_ In /he following year the design against Deccan 
vfas renewed, and prosecuted with greater resources. 
Ckfoor, a slave and eunuch, his favourile, and, it was 
said, the instrument of his pleasures, was placed at 
the head of a grand army, and marched towards the 
south. He first “ subdued the country of the Mah- 
rattors, 1 which he divided among his Omrahs,” and 
then proceeded td the siege of Deogur. Ramdeo 
endeavoured to make his peace by submission; and 
having agreed to pay a visit to the emperor at Delhi, 
and to hold his territories as a dependency, he was 
dismissed with magnificent presents, and his domi¬ 
nions were enlarged. 

The division of Deccan, known by the name of 
Telingana, is supposed to have extended, along the 
eastern coast, from the neighbourhood of Cicacole on 
the north, to that of Pulicat on the south; and to 
have been separated on the west from the country 
known by the name of Maharashtra, or by contrac¬ 
tion Mahratta, hy a line passing, near Beder, and at 
..some distance east of Dowlutabad, to the river 
Tnpti* ' 

Alla was on his march against the Rajah of Wa- 
runkul, one of the princes of this district, in 1303, 
when he, was recalled by another invasion of the 

. 1 This i» the fir)t mention which we find ot any of the tribes to whom , 
the term Mahraltor. or Mahratta, is applied, by the Moslem historians. 
From this statement, we can only cosgectuie, that some district in 
Deccan, inhabited by the description of Hindus to whom this name 
was applied, was overrun, and nominally parcelled out by Cafoor. 

• ’Wilks, Hist, of Mysore, p. 6. 
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Moguls. He made, indeed, a part of his-army pro- BOOK in, 
ceed in the expedition, for the purpose of reducing Lhap ' 3 ‘ 
the fort of Warunkul, a place of great strength, anch 1310 . 
by repute, of immense riches j but the project failed. 

In 1307, Cafoor was ordered to march into Telingana 
by the way of Deoghur, and lay jgjgp to Warunkul^ 
Warunkul was taken Ly assault, after a siege of 
spme months. 1 The Rajah made his peace, by sacri- 
being largely to the .avarice of his conquerors, and 
accepting the condition of a tribute. 

The more Alla tasted of the plunder of Deccan, 
the more he thirsted for additional draughts. In 
1310, Cafoor was seht on a more distant expedition.' 

He marched by Deoghur; and pefletrating as far as 
Carnatic, took the Rajah prisoner and ravaged his 
kingdom. According to the historians, he returned 
with such wealth as no country ever yielded to a 
predatory invader.. 3 Nor did he remain long at 
Delhi before he persuaded the Shah to send him 
once more into’ Deccan; where he, ravaged several 
countries, and sent the plunder to Alla. This prince 
had ruined his constitution by intemperance in the 
seraglio; and felt his health in rapid decline. He 
sent for Cafoor from Deccan, and complained to him 
ofthe undutiful behaviour bf his wife and his son. Ca¬ 
foor, whose eyes had already turned, themselves with 
longing to the throne, contemplated the displeasure of. 
the emperor dgainst his family as a means for reali¬ 
zing his most extravagant hopes. He prevailed 
upon Alla to throw his two eldest sons, and (heir 

■The neighbouring Rajahs, says Feriihti, hastened to theassistance 
or the Rajah of Warunkul; another proof of the division into petty 
sovereignties. 

1 Baidea several cheih, of jspell, pearls, and other precious things, 
the gold al|>ne amounted to about one hOndretl millions sterling. Col. 

Dow thinks this not at all incredible: Hist, of HindoiL i. 276 ; and , 

Lol. Wilks (Hist, of Mysore, p. 11) seems to her* little objection. 
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BOOK m. mother, iifto prison; and to put to death several of 
C " AP ‘ 9 ~ the chiefs by whom his pretensions were most likely 
1816 . to be opposed. When things were in this train, Alla 
expired in the year 1316, in the twenty-first year of 
his reign. * > 

The time wa^^pt yet come when Cafoor deemed 
Jit expedient to declare himself king. He produced a 
testament, genuine or spurious, of the late prince, in 
which he appointed Omar, his youngest son, then 
seven years of age, his successor, and Cafoor regent. 
The first act of Cafoor’s administration was to put out 
the eyes of the two eldest of the sons of Alla: But 
there was a third, Mubarick, who escaped, till a con¬ 
spiracy of the fodt guards put the regent to death, 
only thirty-five days after the decease of his master. 
The reins of government were immediately put into 
the hands of Mubarick; but he thought proper to 
act in the name of his young brother, already upon 
the throne, for the space of two months, till he had 
gained the Omrahs. He then claimed his birth¬ 
right ; deposed his brother; according to the Asiatic 
custom, put out his eyes; and sent him for life to the 
fort of Gualior. 

Mubarick was a man of vicious inclinations, and 
mean understanding. Hfe for a moment sought 'po¬ 
pularity, by remitting the more oppressive of the 
. taxes, and relaxing the reins of government; but the 
last so injudiciously, that disorder ahd depredation 
overran the country.' 

The reduction of the revolted Guzerat was one of 
the first, measures of Mubarick. The enterprise, 
being entrusted to, an officer of abilities, was success¬ 
fully performed. 

The Rajahs in the Deccan yielded a reluctant 
obedience; which, presifoniug on their distance, they 
imagined they might now, without much, danger. 
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Suspend.. Mubarick, in the second year of hil reign, BOOK. m. 
raised a great army, and marched to Deoghur; where CH * p ' a ‘ 
not finding much resistance, he did little more than ibsi. 
display his cruelty,’in the punishment of those, who, 
charged with enmity or disobedience, fell into his 
hands. , .. ^ , 

Among the favourites of Mubarick was Hassen, 
formerly a slave, and, according to Ferishta, the son 
of a seller of rags Guzerat. Thi? man was an 
instrument of the pleasures of the Shah; and upon 
his accession to the throne had been honoured with 
the title of Chusero^ and raised to the office of Vizir. 

Finding nothing more to perform in the region of 
Deoghur, Mubarick placed Chusero at the head of a 
part of the army, and sent him on an expedition 
against Malabar, while he himself, returned with the 
remainder to Delhi. 

The vices of Mubarick, and of his government, 
became daily more odious. He was the slave of every 
species of intemperance, and void of every humane 
or manly quality, which could procure the indulgence 
of mankind to his faults. Conspiracy succeeded com 
spiracy, and one insurrection another; till Chusero, 
beholding the contempt in which his master was held, 
believed he might shed his blood with safety, and 
place himself upon his throne. The reputation and * 
plunder, derived from the success of his expeditionjto 
Malabar, 1 had added greatly to his power. He made 
use of his influence over the mind of the emperor to 
fill with his creatures the chief places both ii> the 
army and the state. In the year 1321, he .conceived 
himself prepared for the blow; when in one night „ 

Mubarick and his sons were destroyed. 

■ 

' According 10 VVilki, what i* here call*) Malabar ivai not the dis¬ 
trict which i> now called by that name, but the hilly belt along the 
■uoimii of the Ghaut,, from Soonda to Coorg. Hilt, of Mynre, p. |Q, 

VOI.. U. 8 
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BOOK III. On mounting the throne, Chusero assumed the title 
Cbap ' b ~ of Nasir ul dien, or defender of religion; a cause 
1939 . which has seldom been associated with that of go- 
vemment, except for the purpdses of fraud; "and 
Chusero, it seems, was aware that, for his govern- 
. ment, such a covering was required. 

_ He*put to death, without remorse, a great multi¬ 
tude of persons in the service of Mubarick ; all those 
from whom he imagined that he^had any thing to fear; 
and distributed the offices of government among his 
creatures. “ The army,” says Ferishta, “ loved nothing 
better than a revolution; for they had always, upon 
such an occasion, a donation of six months' pay im¬ 
mediately advanced from the treasury: ” so exactly 
does military despotism resemble itself, on the banks 
of the Tiber, and those of the Ganges. 

But though Chuserd met with no opposition in 
ascending the throne; he did not long enjoy his 
kingdom in peace. 

Ghazi was governor of Lahore ; and though, for 
the sake of securing him to his interest, Chusero had 

• bestowed high office and rank upon his son Jonah, 
Jonah made his escape from Delhi, and joined his 
father at Lahore. 

Gliazi dispatched circular letters to the Omrahs; 
exerted himself 'to raise forces; and was joined by 
-several .of the viceroys with their troops. Chusero 
dispatched an army to subdue the rebellion ; but the 
soldiers of Ghazi were hardened by frequent wars 
with the Moguls; those of ChusSro, enervated 
by the debauchery of the city, weSne broken at 
the first onset; and the confederates marched with 

* expedition to the capital. Chusero was ready to 
receive them with another army. Though betrayed 
and deserted in the action by a part of his troops, he 
maintained the conflict till night; when he made a 
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fruitless endeavour to fly with a few of his friends. $OOK m. 
Deserted by his attendants, and dragged from his CnAP -* 
lurking place, he met the fate which he would have i 32 3 , 
bestowed. • , 

The Omrahs hastened to pay their respects to the 
victor; and the magistrates of Delhi presented to him 
the keys. Mounting *bis horse, he entered the city, 
and arriving at the gates of the palace, he addressed 
the people; “ O ye subjects of this great empire! I 
am no more than ?bie of you, who unsheathed my 
sword to deliver you from oppression, and rid the 
world of a monster. If, therefore, any of the royal 
line remains, let him be brought, that we, his servants, 
may prostrate ourselves before his throne. If not; 
let the most worthy of the illustrious order be elected 
among you, and I shall swear to abide by your choice.'' 

But the people cried out, with vehemence, that none 
of the royal family remained alive; and that he, who 
had protected the empire from the Moguls, and de¬ 
livered it from the tyrant, was the most worthy to 
reign. He was then seized, and by a sort of violence 
placed upon the throne; the people hailing him 
“ King of the World.” 

Topick is the name, by which the new emperor 
chose to be distinguished. It was the name of his 
father, who is understood to have been a slave in the „ 
service of Balin. His mother was of the tribe of 
the Jaats. • * 

After appointing the instruments of his govern¬ 
ment, the first care of Tuglick was to secure his 
northern frontier against the formidable incursions of 
the Moguls; and so judiciously did he station hU 
force, and erect his forts, that he was not once mo¬ 
lested by those invaders during his reign. 

This being accomplished, he sent his son Jonah ' 
into the Deccan to chastise the Rajah of Warunktd, 
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BOOK lit. who, during- the late disorders, “ had withdrawn his 
fo AF ’ 3 ‘ neck from the yoke of obedience.” Jonah, with the 
1323 , usual ease, hardly meeting with any resistance, over¬ 
ran the Hindu kingdoms; leaving every where behind 
him the cruel marks of imperial vengeance and avarice. 
After a few efforts in the field, the Rajah of Warunkul 
shut himself up in his strong-h'old, and was besieged. 
From ftie strength of the place, the siege was a work 
of time; during which sickness, and along with sick¬ 
ness, desire to return, and from that desire opposed, 
disaffection, spread themselves intheMahomedanarmy. 
Several of the Omrahs withdrew with their troops; 
when the Prince, no longer able to continue the siege, 
retreated, first to Dtoghur, and thence to Delhi. The 
army was recruited with great expedition, and he 
marched again in a few months towards Warunkul, 
which soon yielded^to his arms. Many thousands of 
the Hindus were put to the sword; and the Rajali' 
and his family were sent to Delhi. Appointing 
Omrahs to the government of Telingana, he marched 
against Cuttack, where he gained some advantages, 
and then returned by the way of Warunkul to Delhi- 
Tuglick, receiving complaints of great oppression 
against his officers in Bengal, appointed Jonah go¬ 
vernor of Delhi, and marched toward that province 
with an army. Nazir, the grandson of the emperor 
Balin, had possessed the viceroyalty of Bengal, since 
the death of his father. He advanced ’ to meet the 
Emperor with submission and presents; and was 
confirmed in his government.' Jonah, with the nobles 
of Delhi, went out to meet his father w r ith rejoicings 
upon his return. Awooden house was hastily erected 
to entertain him. When the entertainment was con¬ 
cluded, and tlft emperor was. about to retire, the 
Omrahs hurrying out to be in readiness to attend 
hfin, the roof suddenly fell in, and crushed him with 
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several of his attendants ; whether by the contrivance BOOK ZIE. 
of Jonah, by the fault of the building, or a stroke of ChaPi 
lightning, was variously conjectured -and believed. 1324 . 51 . 
He reigned but four years and spme months, with 
the reputation of a wise and excellent prince. 

Jonah mounted the throne by the title of Mahomed 
III.; and began his reignHvith acts of liberality and 
1 beneficence. He distributed profuse gifts, and made 
magnificent appointments. This prinhe was a com¬ 
pound of heterogeneous qualities. He was generous 
to profusion; a lover of literature, in which he had 
made considerable; acquirements; he was not only 
temperate but austere in his manner of life, and an 
attentive performer of acts of religion; he had no re¬ 
gard, however to justice, or to hurdanity; he was 
cruel and vindictive as a man ; oppressive and tyran¬ 
nical as a ruler, llis plans'proceeded on the suppo 
sition, that the happiness or misery of his subjects 
was a matter of indifference; and when their disaf 
fection began to afford him uneasiness, their 'misery 
seemed to become an object of preference and a source 
of gratification. lie displayed however no contemp • ■ 
tible talents in supporting himself against the hatred 
and detestation of mankind. 

Immediately upon his accession he directed his at 
tention to the further subjugation of Deccan; but “ 
more, it would appear, with a view to plunder, than 
to permanent dominion. His jgcncrals appear to have 
over-run a large portion of its more accessible parts. 

He reduced the Carnatic; and in the hyperbolical 
language of Ferishta, spread his conquest? to the ex¬ 
tremity of the Deccan, and from sea to sea. * 

He adopted frantic schemes of ambition. He rais¬ 
ed an army for the con’quest of the kingdom of Trans- 
oxiana and Chorasan, and another for the subjuga¬ 
tion of China. Previous to the grand expedition 
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. against China, 100,000 horse were sent to explore 
the route through the mountains, and to establish 
forts to the confines of China. Thg horse did, we 
are told, penetrate to the frontiers of China, but were 
met with an army which they durst not oppose; and 
the rains, covering with water the roads and the 
plains, • obstructed their retreat. ■ They perished 
through fatigue, famine, and disease ; and scarcely a 
man survived do describe the d;.,aster. The inaccu¬ 
rate and uninstructive genius of Oriental history gives 
us no information respecting the track which this ill- 
fated army pursued. 

The expense of Mahomed's government led him to 
oppress his subjects by increase of taxes. To this 
great cause of misery and discontent, he added others 
by injudicious schemes of finance. “ The King,” says 
Ferishta, “ unfortunately for his people, adopted his 
ideas upon currency, from a Chinese custom of using 
paper upon the emperor’s credit, with the royal 
seal appended, for ready money. Mahomed, instead 
of paper, struck a copper coin, which, being issued 
at an imaginary value, he made current by a decree 
throughout Hindustan.” This produced so much 
confusion and misery, and jso completely obstructed 
the collection of the revenue, that Mahomed was ob¬ 
liged to recall his debased coin; and individuals ac¬ 
quired immense fortunes by the ruin of many thou¬ 
sands, the general mispry of the people, and the im¬ 
poverishment of the sovereign. 

Being called into Deccan, to suppress an insurrec¬ 
tion raised by his nephew, whom he ordered to be 
Head alive, and in that condition carried, n horrid 
spectacle, around the dty; he took a fancy to the 
situation of Deoghur, resolved'to make it his capital, 
by the name of Dowlatabad, and to remove thither 
the inhabitants of Delhi. This caprice he carried 
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into execution; unmoved by the calamities that were 
to fall upon the individuals; and unable to forsee the 
alienation in the minds of men to which the sight 
and the reports sf ,so much unnecessary evil muBt of 
necessity expose him. “ The emperor’s orders,” says 
the historian, “ were strictly complied with, and the 
ancient capital left desblate.” 

The provinces, one after another, began no# to re- 
'bel. The Governor of Multan set the example. 
Scarcely was he subSued when Bengal broke into in* 
surrection. This too the vigour of Mahomed quickly 
reduced. He was thence summoned by disturbances 
in Telingana, where he lost great part of his army, 
by •a plague, then raging at Wwunkul. But what, 
to the mind of Mahomed, was of more importance 
than the lives of half the inhabitants of Hindustan, 
he himself was afflicted with the tooth-ach. He 
even lost a tooth. This he commanded to be buried 
with solemn pomp, and a magnificent tomb to be 
erected over it. 

Calamity in ever shape assailed 'the wretched sub¬ 
jects of Mahomed. Such was the excess of taxation, 
that in many parts, particularly in the fertile country 
between the Jumna and the Ganges, the cultivators 
fled from their fields and houses, and preferred a life 
of plunder and rapine iq the woods. From this, and 
from unfavourable seasons, famine raged about Delhi, 
and the neighbouring provinces; and multitude! of 
people perished from want. A chief of the Afghauns 
came down from the mountains, and plundered the 
province of Multan. The fiered tribes of Hindus, 
called by Ferishta Gickers, were comtfined by a 
leader, and ravaged the Punjab and Lahore. 

Mahomed, struck at last with the calamities of bis 
reign, had recourse to religion for a cure. He sent a 
splendid embassy to Mecca, that, his coronation being 
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book HI. confirmed by the successor of the prophet, the bless- 
***** 3 ~ i n (j of Heaven might rest upon his throne. 

1324 - 31 . The Rajahs of Telingana and the Carnatic formed 
. a confederacy; and within a few .months expelled 
the Mahomedan* from every place in the Deccan, 
except Dowlatabab. 

• Even the Viceroy of Oude 'rebelled. But the Em¬ 

peror,^•marching against him with expedition, brought 
him quickly to his feet. Contrary to his usual prac¬ 
tice, Mahomed pardoned the offender, and even res¬ 
tored him to his government; declaring, that he would 
not believe in his guilt, and ascribing his transgres¬ 
sion to a temporary delusion, which the malice and 
falsehood of others had produced. 

An effort was made to regain what had been lost in 
Deccan, and governors and troops were dispatched 
to the different districts; who-in the way of plunder 
performed considerable feats. But in the mean time 
disturbances of a new description broke out in Guze- 
rat. Of the mercenary troops, composed of Tartars, 
Afghauns, and other hardy races from the North, in 
which consisted a great proportion of the armies of 
‘ the Mahomednn emperors of Hindustan, a considerable 
number, during some ages, had been Moguls. Of these 
it would appear that a considerable body had been sent 
to keep in check the turbulent inhabitants of Guzerat. 
They began now to commit depredations, and to set 
the power of Mahomed at defiance. Mahomed re¬ 
solved to punish and extirpate them- The presence 
of the emperor, and their fears made them withdraw 
from*Guzerat; but they retired into Deccan; and 
took DovVlatabad by surprise. Mahomed allowed 
them little time to make an establishment. They 
- ventured to meet him in battle; when they were 
partly slain and partly dispersed. Before he could 
Jake the city; fresh disturbances arose in Guzerat, 
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Leaving an Omrah to push the reduction of Dowla- BOOK m. 
tabad he hastened to the new insurgents. An army CH * |, • 3 ’ 
of no inconsiderable magnitude opposed him. He 1351 . 57 . 
carried on his operations with vigour, and once more 
prevailed. But in the mean time the Moguls in Dec- 
can, gathering strength upon his departure, defeated 
his General, and pursue!! his troops toward Malwa. 

He resolved to march against them in person.* But 
the settlement of Guzerat was an arduous and a 
tedious task. BeforeVit was concluded, he fell sick, 
and died in the year 1351, after a reign of twenty- 
seven years. 

His death was propitious to the Moguls in Deccan ; 
and •afforded time for laying the foundation of a Ma- 
homedan empire, which rose to considerable power, 
and preserved its existence for several centuries. 

Upon seizing Dowlatabnd, tlje rebfcl chiefs agreed to 
elect a sovereign; when their choice fell upon Ismael, 
an Afghaun, who had been commander of a thousand 
in the imperial army. Among the insurgents, was a 
military adventurer of the name of ttussun. Wonder¬ 
ful things are recorded of his predestination to power; 
as usually happens in the case of those who, from a de¬ 
graded station, rise to great command over the hopes 
and fears of mankind. He was an Afghaun slave or 
dependent of a Brahmen* who professed astrology in 
Delhi. The Brahmen gave him a couple of oxen to 
cultivate a piece of waste ground near the city, *as 
means of a livelihood where his plough turned up a 
treasure. He informed the Brahmen ; and the Brah¬ 
men, equally conscientious, oV eqhally cautious*, the 
emperor. The Emperor, struck with the honesty of 
Hussun, bestowed upon him the command of one *■ 

hundred horse. The Brahmen told him, that he saw 
by the stars, he was destined to,greatness, and stipu¬ 
lated that, when king of Deccan, he would make 
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BOOK ill. him his minister. Hussun offered his services to the 
CMA|,, 3> first commander who was sent into Deccan, joined the 
j 351 _ 57 insurgents; and when Ismael was chosen king, he 
was decorated with the title of, Zuffeir Khan r and 
received a large jaghire for the maintenance of his 
troops. 

Alter Mahomed was summoned from Deccan, by 
the new disturbances in Guzerat, and after his gene¬ 
ral was obliged to raise the siege of Dowlatabad, 
Zuffeir Khan marched with twenty thousand horse 
against Beder, a city on the. Godavery, nearly a hun¬ 
dred miles north-west from Golconda, and about the 
same distance west from Warunkul. This had been 
the seat of a Hindu rajahship; it was at this time a 
station of one of the imperial generals. Zuffeir Khan, 
obtaining the. assistance of the Rajah of Warunkul, 
who sent him fifteen thousand men; and being rein¬ 
forced with five thousand horse, detached to his assis¬ 
tance by the new king of Dowlatabad, engaged and 
defeated the- army of Mahomed. Returning, with 
glory and plunder, he was met, before reaching the 
capital, by the king; who could not help observing, 
that more attention was paid to the general than to 
himself. Making a merit of what would soon be ne¬ 
cessity | and taking the pretext of his great age, he 
proposed to retire from the cares of government, and 
recommended Zuffeir Khan as successor. The pro¬ 
position was applauded; and the slave or peasant 
Hussun, mounting the new throne by the style and 
title of Sultan Alla ad dien Hussun Kongoh Bhame- 
nee,' became the founder of the Bhamenee dynasty. 
Koolburga, or Culberga, which had been the place of 
' his residence, he named Ahssunabad, and rendered it 

' the capital of the Deccanee ejmpire. 

Sultan Alla was upt unmindful of his ancient mas¬ 
ter ; from whose name he added the term Kongoh, 
3 
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and according to some authorities, that of Bahmenee, BOOR m. 
Brahmen being so pronounced, to his royal titles. Chap - 3 ' 
He invited Kongoh from Delhi; made him lord of 
the treasury; and fn his edicts associated the name of 
the Brahmen with his own. Hussun*lived, after the 
acquisition of royalty, eleyen years, two months, and 
seven days; having in that time reduced to his pbe- 
dience all the regions in Deccan which had ever ac¬ 
knowledged the sway the emperors of Delhi. He 
governed with wisdom and moderation, and died at 
Koolburga, in the year 1357, dfed^the sixty-seventh cJr 
year of his age. 1 

Uppn the death of the emperor Mahomed, his 
nephew Feroze, whom he recommended for his suc¬ 
cessor, was in the imperial camp; and without diffi¬ 
culty mounted the throne. The nerves of the state 
were relaxed by mis-governmfent; and it displayed 
but little vigour during the days of Feroze. The go¬ 
vernor of Bengal aspired to independence; and the 
emperor, after several efforts, being unable to reduce 
him to obedience, was forced to content himself with 
a nominal subjection. 1 Feroze, however, employed 
himself with laudable solicitude, in promoting agri¬ 
culture, and the internal prosperity of his dominions. 

He lived till the age of ninety years; twenty-eight of 

■ 

> A circumstantial hillory of the Bahmenee sovereigns wal composed 
by Ferishia; and la Jonathan Scott we are indebted for an instructive 
translation of it. The above sketch of the origin of the Bahmenee 
dynasty is drawn partly from Feriahta'i Deccan, translated by Scott; 
partly from his History of Delhi, translated by Dow. The facts are 
very shortly mentioned, or rather alluded tUS’by Lieul.-Col. Mark 
IVilks, (Historical Sketches of the South of India, ch. i.where the 
reader will also find all that research has been able to procure of Hindu 
materials, and all that sagacious conjecture has been able to build upon ' 

a few imperfect fragments of the history of the ancient Hindu govern¬ 
ments in the south of India. ' 

9 Such is the account of Ferishia. Mr^Stewart, (Hist, of Bengal, 
sect, iv.) follows other authorities, who represent Bengal as now erected 
into a Mahomedan kingdom, perfectly independent. 
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book III. which he spent upon the throne. He is celebrated in 
Cn * p ' 3l history for having constructed fifty great aqueducts 
1957-B9 or °f water*, forty mosques; thirty schools; 

twenty caravanseras;, an hundred palaces ; five hos¬ 
pitals ; one hundred tombs; ten baths; ten spires ; 
one- hundred and fifty wells; one hundred bridges; 
and'pleasure gardens, without number. 

Mahomed, a son of Feroze, had received the reins 
of government from his father, when the weight of 
them began to press heavily upon his aged hands. A 
conspiracy, however^jf the Omrahs, had, after a time, 
obliged him to fly from the throne; and Feroze made 
Tuglirk, his grandson, successor. Tuglick \vas a 
friend to pleasurt; and slenderly provided with ta¬ 
lents. lie made an effort to get into his power Ma¬ 
homed, his uncle, who had been chased from the 
throne; but Mahomed threw himself into the fort of 
Nagracote, which, for the present, it was deemed in¬ 
expedient to attack. The emperor, meanwhile, in¬ 
spired so little respect, that Abu Becker, his cousin, 
in danger from his jealousy, found himself able to 
hurry him to his grave. By means of some Omrahs, 
he corrupted the imperial slaves; who assassinated 
their master, after he had reigned but five months. 

Abu Becker was hardly more fortunate. Some of 
the Mogul mercenaries, in the imperial service, con- 
snired against him, and invited Mahomed from Na- 
gracote, to place himself at their head. Mahomed 
succeeded; and Abu 1 ' Becker resigned his life and his 
throne, one year and six months after the death of 
Tuglick. 

In the reign of Mahomed, the Mahrattors (Mah- 
, rattus) again appear in the field. They were soon 
brought to submission; and Narsing their prince 
waited upon the en'.peror at Delhi. The six years 
of this emperor were chiefly employed in subduing or 
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anticipating the insurrections of the provincial Omrahs BOOK.III. 
or governors, from whom he enjoyed scarce an inter- CaAF ' 3 ‘ 
val of repose. His son Humaioon, who succeeded, ]3g g_gg 
was seized with a fatal disorder, and survived his fa¬ 
ther not many days. * • 

The Omrahs, after high dispute, at last raised 
Mahmood, an infant son* of the late Mahomed, to 
the throne. The distractions ita the empire'in- 
creased. 

Three of the most powerful Omrahs of the court, 
Mubarick, Ekbal, and Sadit, fell into deadly feuds. 

The emperor having left the capital, with the army 
commanded by Sadit,*Mubarick, fearing the resent¬ 
ment Of Sadit, shut the gates of the eity. The empe¬ 
ror was constrained to abandon Sadit, before he was 
allowed to re-enter his capital and palace. Joined by 
his sovereign, Mubarick, the next cftiy, marched out 
and gave battle to Sadit, but was worsted and forced 
back into the city. As the rains had commenced, 

Sadit was obliged to lead his army into quarters. He 
immediately sent for Nuserit, a prince of the blood, 
and set him up in opposition to Mahmood, by the 
name of Nuserit Shah. A conspiracy soon threw 
Sadit into the hands of Mubarick, who put him to 
death. But a strong party adhered to Nuserit; and 
a most destructive contest ensued between the parti¬ 
sans of the rival kings. The balance continued nearly 
even for the space of three years, during which every 
species of calamity oppressed the wretched inhabit¬ 
ants. Some of the distant Subahdars looked on with 
satisfaction, contemplating their owd elevation in Ihe 
depression of the imperial power. But in fhe year ■ 

1390, Mahomed Jehanghcer, the grandson of Timur, * 

or Tamerlane, having copstructed a bridge over the 
Indus, invaded Multan. The governor, who already 
regarded the province as his Own, opposed him with 
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book ill. no contemptible force; but was overcome, and re* 

Cbap - 3 - signed Multan to the conqueror. In the mean time 
180fl the Omrah Ekbal obtained and betrayed the confi¬ 
dence of Nuserit, whom he obliged to fly to Paniput. 
He opened a deceitful negotiation with the Emperor, 
under cover of which he surprised and slew Muba- 
rick. All power now centred in Ekbal; and the em- 
perbr was converted into a cipher. In this situation 
were affairs at Delhi, when intelligence arrived that 
Timur himself had crossed tlie Indus. 

The birth of Timur or Tamerlane, was cast at one 
of those recurring periods, in the history of the Asia¬ 
tic sovereignties, when the enjoyment of power, for 
several generations, having extinguished all manly 
virtues in the degenerate descendants of some active 
usurper, prepares the governors of the provinces for 
revolt, dissolves 'the power of the state, and opens the 
way for the elevation of some new and daring adven¬ 
turer. At no preceding period, perhaps, liad these 
causes enervated the powers of government over so 
great a part of' Asia at once, as in the times of Ta¬ 
merlane. The descendants of Gingis had formed 
their immense conquests into three great kingdoms; 
of which Persia was one; the intermediate regions 
of Transoxiana, Chorasan, Bactria, and Zabulistan or 
Candahar, and Cabul, lying between Persia and Tar- 

i .* D _ 

tary, were the second; and Tartary itself, or rather 
Tartary and China in conjunction, the third. The 
dynasties of the rare of Gingis, in all these several 
kingdoms, had been in possession of power so long, 
as now to display the effects which possession of 
power in Asia invariably produces. The reigning 
sovereigns had every where given themselves up to 
the vices which are the natural growth of the throne; 
the viceroys of the provinces despised their authority; 
and weakness and-distraction pervaded the empire. 
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About thirty years before the birth of Timur, the BOOK Hi. 
kingdom of Persia had undergone a species of disso- Chai * - 3 ‘ 
lution; almost every province, under a rebel go- lggjg 
veraor, had been erected into an independency, and 
the whole divided into a number of petty states. 

From nearly the same period, the kingdom of Zaga- 
tai, (this was the intermediate sovereignty, so called 
frpm that son of Gingis whose inheritance it becAne}, 
had been contended for by a succession of usurpers. 

The Mogul throne of Tifftary and China had been less 
violently agitated, but was greatly reduced in power. 

Into what confusion and weakness the Afghaun em¬ 
pire of Delhi had* fallen, we have seen in sufficient 
detaif. • 

Timur was bom forty miles to the south of Samar- 
cand, in the village of Sebzar, where his fathers, 
enjoying the rank or command of d toman of horse, 
had possessed a local authority for some generations. 

Timur had, from a tender age, been involved in the 
warfare of a distracted period; and by 'liis courage, 
activity, and address, had at five and twenty fixed 
upon himself the hopes and esteem of a large propor¬ 
tion of his countrymen. Amid the other calamities 
which had fallen upon the kingdom of Zagatai or 
Samarcand, upon the breaking up of the government 
of the descendants of Gingis, the Tartars of Cashgar 
had been incited, by the apparent weakness of the' 
state, to invade the country, where they now of>- 
prcssed 'and massacred the wretched inhabitants. 

Timur Stdod forward as the deliverer of his country; 
but when the day for action arrived, the chiefs who 
had promised to support him betrayed theii f engage¬ 
ments, and he was constrained to fly to the desert 
with only sixty horsemen. Timur run every sort of 
danger, and endured every sort pf hardship, for seve¬ 
ral months, during which he led the life of a fugitive 
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BOOK III. or outlaw. By degrees, however, he collected a party 
CHAP ' a ' of well tried adherents. The soldiers of fortune, the 
1396 mos t adventurous of the youth, gathered around him. 
He harassed the Tartars by .daring,' yet cautious 
onsets; whence he increased his reputation, and 
multiplied his followers. After a series of struggles, 
the invaders were finally driven from Transoxiana. 
But it was not till the age of thirty-four, and after a 
course of strenuous and fortunate activity, that he 
was raised by the general Voice to the undivided 
sovereignty of his native country. 

Placed on the throne of Samarcand, the eye of 
Timur perceived the situation of *the neighbouring 
countries. The provinces or kingdoms which had 
become detached from the house of-Zagatai; Karlsme, 
and Chorasan; first tempted his restless ambition; 
and some years were spent in adding these important 
conquests to his dominion. The contiguous provinces 
of Persia; Mazenderan and Segistan, to which was 
added Zabulistan, the grand southern or Indian dis¬ 
trict of the kingdom of Zogatai; next employed his 
conquering arms. These enterprises successfully ter¬ 
minated, he passed into Fars, the Persia proper; into 
Persian Irac, and Aderbijian, the conquest of which 
he completed in two years. The princes or usurpers 
of the provinces, Shirvam and Gilan, sent to make 
their submissions, and to promise obedience. At 
Shiraz, in the year 3386, he received intelligence, 
that Toktamish Khan, a Tartar chief, whose audio. 
rity_ was acknowledged throughout the region known 
to the Persians under the title of Desht Kapshak, 
north of the Caspian,.had made incursion into Tran. 

> soxiana. He flew to repel the invader; and the 
desire of chastising Toktamish was the primary 
cause of the conquagp of Timur in Turkestan. He 
followed his enemfrnto regions, void of houses, where 
1 
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the men fled before him. When far driven to tile BOOK I1L 
north, they were at last constrained to fight; and the Ciur ' 3 ' 
army of Timur, after severe suffering, repaid itself by ^7 
a complete victory, which compelled Toktamisb, with 
his remaining followers, to tdke shelter in the moun¬ 
tains on the western side of the Caspian Sea. From 
this enterprise, the victbr returned to complete the 
conquest of Persia. He drove from the city of* Bag¬ 
dad, the Ihst prince in Persia of the house of Gingis; 
he conquered the whole of Mesopotamia; pushed his 
way into Tartary through mount Caucasus, to chas¬ 
tise anew the insolence of Toktamish, who had passed 
Derbend and made an inroad in Shirvan; and, 
having settled these extensive acquisitions, was, in 
1896, prepared to carry his army across the 'Indus. 

Timur proceeded from Samarcand, by the city of 
Termed, and passing a little to the’eastward of Balk, 
arrived at Anderob, a city on the borders of that stu¬ 
pendous ridge of mountains which separates Hindus¬ 
tan from the regions of the north. The difficulties 
of the passage were not easily Burmounted; but every 
thing yielded to the power and perseverance of. Ti¬ 
mur. He descended to the city of Cabul; whence 
he marched towards Attock, the celebrated passage 
of the Indus; and in the year 1897, commenced his 
operations against Mubarick, who governed the fron- m 
tier provinces of the empire of Delhi. Mubarick be¬ 
took himself t# a place of strength, and resisted tfie 
detachment sent to subdue him* but on the approach 
of the conqueror with his whole army, fled, with his 
family and treasure. The attention of .Timur was 
now called to the situation of his grandson.'who had 
invaded Hindustan the preceding year. The solsti¬ 
tial rains had forced hint to draw his army into 
Multan, after it had suffered much from the season: 
and no'sooner was he enclosed within the city, than 

voi.. 11. T 
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BOOK ill. the people of the country invested it, preventing sup- 
Cbap ’ 3 ‘ plies. Mahomed was reduced to the greatest distress, 
1S97 when his grandfather detached a body of horse to 
support him, and soon after followed with his vphole 
army. He ravaged Multan and Lahore, putting the 
inhabitants of several of the cities which presumed to 
offer any resistance indiscriminately to the sword. 
Withbut further delay, he directed his march towards 
Delhi, and encamped before the citadel. * 

On the seventh day, though unlucky, Ekbal, and 
his ostensible sovereign, marched out to engage him. 
But the' enervated troops of Delhi scarcely bore to 
commence the action with the fierce soldiers of the 
north; and Timur,.pursued them with great slaughter 
to the walls of Delhi. Ekbal, and Mahmood, fled 
from the city in the night, the sovereign towards 
' Guzerat, the minister r towards Birren; upon which 
the magistrates and omrahs of the city tendered their 
submissions; and opened the gates. In levying the 
' heavy 'contributions imposed upon the city, disputes 

arose between the Moguls of Timur and the inhabi¬ 
tants ; when blood began to flow. One act of vio¬ 
lence led on to another, tilLthe city was involved in one 
atrocious scene of sack and massacre, which Timur 
(authorities differ) was either careless to prevent, or 
, pleased to behold. 

Timur remained at Delhi fifteen days, and arrested 
the progress of conquest in Hindustani Having re¬ 
ceived the submission* of several omrahs, the govern¬ 
ors or subahdars of provinces^ and confirmed them in 
their commands, he maiqbcd in a northern direction, 
over-running the cou$H7?<of*hoth sides of the Ganges, 
till he reached the ctb&flitec^spat where it issues from 
the mountains. He then advanced along the bottom 
of the hills to Cabul, and thence proceeded to Sa- 
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Independence of the Provinces. SpfB 

Delhi remained in a state of anarchy for two BOOK m. 
months after the departure of the Moguls. It was Ch * p ~ 3 : 
then entered by the pretended emperor Nuserit, with 14 | 3> 
a small body of hors;. Ekbal, however, by means of 
some Zemindars, was still abfe to dislodge him, and 
recovered the Dooab or country between the rivers, 
which, with a small distort round the city, was all 
that now acknowledged the sovereign of Delhi. * The 
governors or subahdars of the province; all assumed 
independence, and adapted royal titles. Lahore, 
Dibalpore [Punjab], and Multan, were seized by 
Chizer; Canoge, Oude, Corah, and Jionpoor, by 
Shaja Jehan, then Styled the king of the East; 

Guzerat, by Azim; Malwa, by Delawir; and the 
other departments, by those who happened in each 
to have in their hands the reins of goveniment. 

Ekbal made some efforts, but attended with little 
success, to extend his limits. He received Mah- 
mood, who fled from the disrespectful treatment 
bestowed on him by the governor ,or ‘king of Gu- 
zerat; but compelled him to live on a'pension, with¬ 
out claiming any share in the government. At 
last he came to blows with Chizer, the powerful 
usurper of Multan and Lahore; when he was de- 
feated, and lost his life in the action. Mahmood 
then recovered a small remainder of the power which m 
once belonged to the Shahs of Delhi; but knew not 
how to employ*it either for his Awn or the public ad¬ 
vantage. Nothing but the struggles and contests 
which prevailed among the ustypers of the provipces 
prevented some one of them from seizing his throne, 
and extinguishing his impotent reign in his blood; 
when dying of a fever, in the year 1418, “ the em¬ 
pire fell,” says Ferishta, .* from the race of the Turks 
[or Tartars], who were adopted; slaves of the emp*' 

t S 
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' Chizer, 

ror Mahomed Gauri, the second of the race of the 
sovereigns of India^called the dynasty of Gaur ” 1 
An Omrah, who happened to be in command at 
Delhi, presumed to mount the f vacant throne; but 
Chizer, with the troops* and resources of Multan and 
Lahore, found little difficulty in throwing him down 
from his rash elevation. 

'Within a short period subsequent to the depar¬ 
ture of Timur from Delhi, that conqueror had set¬ 
tled the affairs of,Persia; reduced Syria, Egypt, and 
Asia Minor; defeated Bajazet the Turkish emperor 
on the plains of Galatia; and prepared a vast expedi¬ 
tion against China, which he was conducting through 
the plains and across the mountains of Tartary, When 
he /ell sick, and died, in the year 1405, leaving his 
vast empire to his son Shirocli. 

Chizer, it seertis, was of the race of the prophet. 
His father had been adopted as the son of a great 
Omrah, who was governor of Multan, in the reign 
of Feroze. • Upon the death of this Omrah and 
his son, the father of Chizer succeeded as Subali- 
dar of Multan, and from him the government de¬ 
scended to his son. At the time when Timur arrived 
in India, he was involved in difficulties, through the 
power of a neighbouring chief; and had the prudence, 
or good luck, to solicit the protection of the con¬ 
queror, who confirmed him in the government of 
Multan, and added -to it several other important 
provinces. 

Chizer affected to decline the title of sovereign; 
pretending that he held the government of India 

i The two dynasties of Gaur are what is spoken of occasionally by ihc 
Oriental historians umlcr the title of the Afghaun and Palan govern¬ 
ment of India; Afghaun and Patan, as also Abdauly, and several others, 
being names, applied to the whole or a part of the people who inhabit 
the chain of mountains Train Herat, to the mouths of the Indus. 
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only as deputy of the house of Timur, in whose name book III. 
.he ordered the coin to be struck, and the instruments Clup - a * 
of government to be expedited. By this expedient, we 142Q 
are told, he obviated*the jealousies and competition of 
the Omrahs, many of whom would have regarded 
their claim to the throne as preferable to his own. 

Chizer governed with considerable abilities; and the 
pfeople again tasted the fruits of peace and protection 
under his reign. He ipade but little progress in re¬ 
annexing the revolted provinces to the empire of 
Delhi. He reigned, however, from the furthest 
branch of the Indus) to the extremity of the Doab; 
and from the Cashmere and Iiiiqpleh mountains to 
the latitude of Gualior. 

Alter a reign of seven years and some months his 
death transferred the government'to Mubarick his 
son. Mubarick was early involved in a contest with 
the Gickers, who, under a leader of the name of 
Jisserit, continued to molest the Punjab and Lahore 
during the whole of his reign. The' Hindu tribes in 
the hill country of Mewat, to the south of Delhi; 
those also in the hill country to the north of Budaoon 
or Rohilcund, gave him at various periods no little 
disturbance. A war was at one time kindled between 
him and the governor who, had usurped the provinces 
lying eastward from Delhi, and was' then known by * 
the title of ths King of the East. Coming however 
to a drawn battle, the two sovereigns were contented 
ever after to leave each other in peace, ft. rebellious 
slave, in the northern provinces, drew him info a 
contest with the Moguls of the empire of Satnarcand; 
the rebel having invited the Viceroy of Shiroch who ' ■ 

resided at Cabul, to come to his assistance. The 
Moguls were defeated in battle, and repelled. Mu¬ 
barick, however, in consequence of a conspiracy, 
headed by the Vizir, was shortly alter assassinated, in 
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BOOK in. the fourteenth year Of a reign, during which he had 
CuAP ' 3l displayed considerable talents for government, and 
1120 - 46 . more than usual attention to justice and humanity. 

The. Vizir placed Mahomed, i grandson of Muba¬ 
rick upon the throne, expecting to govern the king¬ 
dom in his name, or in time to appropriate the 
shadow as well as the substance of command. But 
the Omrahs were disgusted with his pretensions, and 
levied war; Which enabled or t compelled the king to 
rid himself by assassination of his domineering minis¬ 
ter. The Omrahs returned to obedience; and the 
king, after making a parade of his power in a progress 
through several of the provinces, returned to Delhi, 
and resigned himself to pleasure. The temper of the 
times was not such as to permit a negligent hand to 
hold the reins of government with impunity. The 
Omrahs in the distant governments began imme¬ 
diately to prepare for independence. Beloli Lodi, the 
governor of .Serhind, a town on the Sutledge, or 
eastern branch of the Indus, made himself master of 
Lahore, of the greater part of the Punjab, and the 
• country eastwards as far as Paniput, within a few 
leagues of Delhi. Beloli retired before the imperial 
army, but preserved his oyn entire; and re-occupied 
the country as soon as the troops of Mahomed re¬ 
turned. Another Viceroy, who had become inde¬ 
pendent in Malwa, and assumed the title of its 
King, marched against the feeble sovereign of Delhi, 
who saw no a hopes of safety, but in calling the rebel 
Beloli to his aid. ' An indecisive action was fought : 
and the Uionarchs of Delhi and Malwa, both suffering 
. from their fears, made haste to quiet their minds by 
huddling up an adjustment; but Beloli attacked in its 
retreat the army of ( Malwa, which he plundered and 
deprived of its baggage. He was dispatched by Ma¬ 
homed against Jisserit the Gicker chief, who still 
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harassed the northern provinces. But Beloit made BOOK III, 
his own terms with the plunderer; and returned Ca * l> ' 3 ' 
to besiege Delhi. It held out however so'long, that 
for the present he abandoned the enterprise. Maho- 
med shortly after died, his power reduced to a 
shadow, after a reign, of twelve years and some 
months. b 

• In the same year, viz. 1446, died Shiroch, son of 
Timur, and Emperor of the Moguls, Upon his death 
the vast empire of Tfimur, which had yet remained 
entire, underwent division. The eldest son of Shi¬ 
roch, the famous Ulug Beg, inherited the imperial 
titl^, and the dominion of Western Tartary or Trans- 
oxiana. The eldest son of Basinker, another of the 
sons of Timur, possessed himself of Chorasan, Canda- 
har, and Cabul. The second soq of Basinker held 
possession of the Western Persia. And Abul Kazem, 
the third of Timur’s sons, became sovereign of Georgia, 
and Mazendcran. 

Alia, the son of Mahomed, mounted' the throne of 
Delhi, honoured now with the obedience of little more 
than a few of the contiguous districts. Alla shewed , 
no talents for government; and after a few years, 
being attacked by Beloli, resigned to him the throne, 
upon condition of receiving the government of Bu- 
daoon, where he lived and died in peace. • 

Beloli was an Afghaun, of the tribe of Lodi, w(pch 
subsisted chiefly by carrying on the traffic between 
Hindustan and Persia. Ibrafiim, the grandfather of 
Beloli, a wealthy trader, rapairod to the court of 
Feroze at Delhi; and acquired sufficient influence to 
be entrusted with the government of Multan. When 
Chizer succeeded to the same command, he made the 
son of Ibrahim master of his Afghaun troops; and 
afterwards bestowed upon hifn the government of 
Serhind. Beloli was not the son of the governor of 
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BOOK III. Serhind, but of another of the sons of Ibrahim. 

Cmap. a. gghjj^ upon the death of his father, repaired to his 
14*6 unc I e at Serhind, and so effectually cultivated his 
favour, that he received his daughter in marriage, and 
his recommendation to succeed him in his govern¬ 
ment. But Ibrahim left a brpther Feroze, and a son 
Cuttub, who disputed the pretensions of the son-in- 
law of the governor of Serhind. Beloli was the most 
powerful and- adroit; and of course the successful 
competitor. The rest, however, excited against him 
the Emperor of Delhi. His country was attacked 
and over-run. But Beloli kept his army together, 
and speedily recovered his territory, when the imperial 
troops were withdrawn. By activity, valour, and 
skill, something was daily added to the power of 
Beloli; by indolenqe, effeminacy, and folly, something 
was daily detached from the power of the sovereign 
of Delhi; till Beloli was able to measure strength with 
him, on more than equal terms, and finally to seat 
himself on his throne. 

The mother of Beloli was smothered, while pregnant, 
under the ruins of a falling house. Her husband, 
opening her body, saved the infant, afterwards em¬ 
peror of Hindustan. It is related that when Beloli 
was yet a youth, in the service of his uncle, a famous 
Dirvesh, whom he had gone to visit, suddenly cried 
out, with enthusiasm, Who will give two thousand 
rupees 'for the empire of Delhi? Beloli had but one 
thousand six hundred rupees in the world. But he 
aent^iis servant immediately to bring them. The 
Dirvesh, receiving the money, laid his hand upon the 
head of Beloli, and gave him salutation and blessing 
as the king of Delhi. Ridiculed by his companions 
as a dupe, Beloli replied, that if he obtained the 
brown it was cheaply purchased; if not, still the 
benediction of a holy man was not without its use. 
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Those Omrahs, who regarded their own pretensions book lift 
to the throne as not inferior to those of Beloli, were CllAP ' 3 ‘ 
disaffected. A party of them joined Mahmood, who 14B0 . 
held* the usurped sovereignty of Bahar, and the 
country towards Orissa; and was' called king of 
Jionpoor, the city, at wljich he resided, on the banks 
of the Goomty, about 40 miles from Benares. The 
victory which Beloli gained over their united forces 
established him firmly on his throne. • 

Beloli made a progress through his unsettled pro¬ 
vinces, confirming or removing the several governors, 
as he supposed them affected to his interests. He 
was pot long suffered to remain in peace. Between 
him and the rival sovereign of Jiohpoor, or the East, 
an undecisive war was carried on during the whole of 
his reign. The advantage, partly Jhrough force, and 
partly through treachery, was, upon the whole, on 
the side of Beloli, who at last drove the king of the 
East from Jionpoor, and severed from his dominions 
the district to which it belonged. • In his declining 
years Beloli divided the provinces of his empire among 
his sons, relations, and favourites; and died at an ad¬ 
vanced age, in the thirty-ninth yftu* of his reign. 

He was a modest sovereign ; and when reproved by 
his friends for showing so little of the prince, “ It waa 
enough for him,” he replied, “ that-the world knew • 
he was king ^ without his making a vain parade; of 
royalty.” 

The partition which Beloli made of his dominions 
had no tendency to prevent those disputes about the 
succession, which are so frequent in the East; but 
neither, perhaps, did it augment them. A strong , 
party of the Omrahs declared for Secunder, one of the 
younger sons of Belolf; and after Borne struggle of 
no great importance he was Seated firmly on the 
throne. The usual measufes were pursued for placing 
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book III. the provinces in a state of obedience', and Secunder 
■ Ci<AP ' 3 ’ was stimulated to endeavour the restoration of some 
1625 districts which, for several reigns had affected 

independence on the throne of Delhi. The tranquil* 
lity, however, of an empire, which had been so long 
distracted, was not easily preserved; and Secunder 
was perpetually recalled from the frontiers of his 
kingdom, to anticipate or to quell insurrections within. 
He waged notwithstanding a successful war with the 
king of the East, who had been driven from Jionpoor 
by the father, and was now driven from Bahar by the 
son. But he found himself unequal to a war for the 
recovery of Bengal, to the confines of which he r had 
once more extended the empire of Delhi; and that 
important province still remained in the hands of the 
usurper. Secunder reigned, with the reputation of 
abilities and of no inconsiderable virtue, for twenty- 
eight years and five months, and was succeeded by 
his son Ibrahim. 

Ibrahim had personal courage, and was not alto¬ 
gether destitute of talents; but he was a violent, 
capricious, unthinking prince; and quickly lost the 
affections and rdfepect of his subjects. One of his 
maxims was, “ that kings had no relations ; for that 
all men equally were the' slaves of the monarch.” 
This, though perfectly constitutional doctrine in the 
En?t, was a language which had now become unusual 
to the proud Omrahs of the falling throne of Delhi. 
Ibrahim was involved' in an uninterrupted struggle 
with rebellion; against which, however, he maintained 
himself, during a space of twenty years. His empire 
Was then invaded by Baber, a descendant of the great 
Timur, who in 1525 deprived him at once of his 
throne and his life. 
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CHAP.. IV. 

From the Commencement to the Close of the Mogul 
Dynasty. 

* 

Upon the death of Shiroch, the son pf Timur, and book iil 
the division of the dominions of that conqueror among C|U> '' 4 ' 
his descendants, quarrels and war ensued ; the weak* 15Z5 _ 
ness and vice, which are the usual attendants upon 
long inherited sovereignty, weakened the unsteady 
powers of Asiatic government; tfnd in a few years 
the great empire of Timur was in a state of dissolu¬ 
tion. The Turks, who had penetrated into western 
Asia, and who, under Bajazet, received a dreadful 
overthrow by the anus of Timur, no sooner felt the 
weakness of government in the hands of his successors, 
than they pressed upon the nearest provinces, and at 
an eax-ly period were masters of Mesopotamia. Ismael 
was a disgraced servant of Jacob Beg, the eighth in 
the Turkish dynasty of the white sheep, Pursuing 
the career of a military adventurer, he collected 
around him a number of those daring characters, so 
numerous in the turbulent and unsettled countries of m 
the East, whose business it is to seek a livelihood by 
their sword ; and after a period, spent in subordinate 
plunder, he conceived himself sufficiently strong to 
attack, in the year 1500, the»govarnor, or king .(for he 
now affected independence) of the province of Shirvan. 

After the conquest of Shirvan, Ismael successively 
made himself master of Tauris, Media, Chaldea, 

Persia, and became the founder of the dynasty of the 
Sophis, who held the sceptre 6f Persia for a number 
of generations. 
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book ill, On the eastern side of the Caspian, Shaibek Khan, 
Chai ’' 4 ' a chief of the Usbeks or Tartars of Desht Kipshak, 
1525 . entcre d Transoxiana, at the head of his horde, in the 
"year ] 494. In the course jot four years, he rendered 
himself master of all Transoxiana and Chorasan; the 
last of which was however wrested from the Usbecks, 
by the arms of Ismael Sophi, in the year 1510. 

Baber was the grandson of Abu Seid, the king of 
Zagatai; and. Abu Seid was the son of Mahomed, 
the grandson of Timur, through Miran Shah. The 
dominions of Abu Seid were at his death divided 
among his sons. Ali became king of Cabul; Ahmed, 
king of Samarcand; Ahmer, king df Indija .and 
Firgana; and Muhhood, king of Kundiz and Buduc- 
shan. Baber was the son of Ahmer, king of Indija 
nnd Firgana; a district surrounded by mountains, 
lying between Samarcalid and Cashgar. He suc¬ 
ceeded his father, while yet very young, in the year 
1493; and was immediately involved in a war with 
his uncles, desirous to profit by his youth and inex¬ 
perience. Baber maintained himself against them 
with varying fortune, sometimes reduced to the lowest 
ebb, at other times borne on a flowing tide; till the 
arrival of Shaibek, the Tartar. 1 Shaibek, after a 
struggle which was strenuously supported by Baber, 
swept the posterity of Timur from Transoxiana and 
Chorasan. Baber was compelled to retire towards 
Cabul; where the son of his uncle Ali had been de¬ 
throned by his Oinrahs, and the greatest anarchy 
prevailed. The weak . resistance opposed to Baber, 
in Cabul, he had meins to overcome, and became 
master of that pmifece 'in the year 1504. After 
spending some veorinn contending with the enemies 
who disputed with him the poSscssion of Cabul and 


> By Vclishl.i, as Initialed by Dow, he is called Shabiani, ii, 100. 
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resisted his efforts for obtaining Candahar, he was BOOK IIL 
fired with the hopes of recovering his paternal do- Cbap ' *' 
minions, Ismael Sophi having defeated and slain his 1S25> 
enemy, Shaibek., In the year 1511 he marched 
towards Bochara, of* which, after some resistance, he 
made himself master. His next object was Samar- 
cand, which surrendered upon his arrival. His am¬ 
bition was to make this celebrated capital af the 
great founder of his house the place of his residence; 
and he appointed Nasir, his brother* governor of 
Cabul. But he had not enjoyed, above nine months, 
this coveted throne, when the Usbecks, under the 
successor of Shaibek, returned from the desert, and 
Baber, after an unavailing struggle, was forced back 
to Cabul. , 

Baber had not spent one year in re-establishing 
his authority in Cabul, when infoitnation received of 
the weakness at Delhi inspired him with hopes of in¬ 
demnifying himself in the south for the possessions 
which he had been constrained to relinquish in the 
north. In the year 1519 he took'possession of all 
the countries on the further side of the Blue River, 
one of the branches of the Indus. He overrah a part 
of the Punjab, levying contributions ; and after chas¬ 
tising the Gickers, who had molested him in his pro¬ 
gress, he returned to Calpil. Before the end of the 
same year, he renewed his march into Hindustan, 
and intended«to reduce Lahore; but was interrupted 
by news from the northern side of the mountains 
which separate Bochara from Cabul, that a district 
there, of which he still retained possession, had been 
invaded by the Tartars of Cashgar. Thd* following 
year, the conqueror was recalled, after he had made 
some progress in the iqvasion of Hindustan, by intel¬ 
ligence that Cabul itself was a&jpiled by the people of 
Candahar. Baber resolved to complete the conquest 
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BOOK III. of this neighbouring Country, before he again led out 
CgAP> 4 ‘ his armies to regions more remote. The vigour of 
1525. king of Candahar, who held out for three years, 
procured, so long, a respite to the kings and Omrahs 
of Hindustan; or rather afforded three additional 
years for the exercise of their mutual hostilities, and 
the oppression of the wretched inhabitants. But in 
the yeUr 1523, Candahar being at last reduced, Baber 
•rendered himself master of Lahore and the Punjab 1 . 
The next year, beginning to feel the seducements of 
luxury and ease, he contented himself with directing 
his troops in Hindustan to march against Delhi. 
But they were attacked and overthrown. In 1525 
Baber resolved to "epair this misfortune by his ’pre¬ 
sence. Ibrahim marched out to defend his capital 
"With an army as much inferior in bravery, as it was 
superior in numbers. - It was speedily routed, Ibra¬ 
him was slain in battle, Baber entered Delhi, and, 
mounting the throne of the Afghauns or Patans, be¬ 
gan the Mogul dynasty in Hindustan. 

Great efforts were still demanded for the reduction 
of the provinces, the Omrahs of which being Af¬ 
ghauns,* and expecting little favour under a Mogul 
monarch, held out, and even formed themselves into 
an extensive and formidable confederacy, setting a 
son of the late Spcunder, as sovereign, at their head. 
Baber’s principal officers, alarmed by the resistance 
which it seemed necessary to overcome^ combined in 
offering him advice to c return. The king, declaring 
that he would relinquish such a conquest only with his 
life, displayed so formidable^ spirit of resolution and 
perseverance, that In a short time the confederacy 
began to dissolye.. Many <jf the Omrahs, who were 
the weakest, or whose territories were the most ex¬ 
posed, came over to Ba|»er, and entered into his .ser¬ 
vice. At last a great battle was fought, which Ba- 
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ber with difficulty won, but which gave him so decid- BOOK TIL 
ed a superiority, that his enemies were no longer able c ‘‘* p ' 4 ‘ 
to meet him in the field. Having reduced the pro- lfi30 
vincas which latterly paid obedience to the throne of 
Delhi, he advanced against the Omrahs of the East, 
who for a length of time had affected independence. 

He had scarcely, however, conquered Bahar, when he 
fell sick and died, .in the year 1530. • 

’ Humaioon succeeded to the throne of his father, 
but was not long suffered to enjoy it in*peace. His 
brother Camiran, in the government of Cabul, formed 
a resolution of seizing upon the Punjab; aud Hu¬ 
maioon was fain to oonfer upon him the government 
of all-the country from the Indus tq Persia, on condi¬ 
tion ofhis holding it as a dependency. Mahmood, too, 
the son of the Emperor Secunder, whom the confe¬ 
derated Omrahs had placed at their head, was again 
joined by some chiefs, and kindled the flames of war 
in the eastern provinces. A victory gained by the 
Emperor extinguished all immediate danger in that 
quarter. But Shere Khan, the regent of Bahar, re¬ 
fused to give up the fortress of Chunar. A conspi¬ 
racy was formed in favour of Mahomed, a prince of 
the race of Timur; and Bahadur, king of Guzerat, 
was excited to hostilities. by the protection which 
Humaioon afforded to the,Rana of Chitore, Bahadur 
was unequal to his enterprise; the war against him 
was pushed with activity and vigour, and he lost dh- 
tirely the kingdom of Guzerat. ■ Humaioon was now 
in favour with fortune; from Guzerat he marched to 
the enstern provinces, and reduced (Chunar. Having 
gained the passes, he then entered Bengal ? the go¬ 
vernment of which had recently been usurped, and its 
sovereign expelled, by Jhe enterprising Shere. He 
took possession of Gour, then tfyo capital of the pro¬ 
vince ; and there resided for several months ; but, liis 
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troops suffering fronfthe humidity of the climate, and 
his^ two brothers now aspiring openly to his throne, 
he was compelled to proceed towards Agra, which he 
and his father had made the seat of government. In 
the mean time, .Shere, (though he had been defeated, 
was not subdued, tie made himself master of the 
strong fortress of Rhotas, after he had been obliged 
to retire from Gour; and he now. threw himself in 
the 'Way of Humaioon, whose presence was urgently 
required in another part of his empire. Humaioon, 
threatened with detention, if nothing worse, desired 
accommodation. After a negotiation, it was agreed 
that the government of Bahar and Bengal should be 
conferred upon Shere, paying a slight tribute, in ac¬ 
knowledgment of dependence. The chance of find¬ 
ing the camp of the Emperor unguarded, under the 
negligence inspired by the prospect of peace, was one 
among the motives which led Shere to open the ne¬ 
gotiation. The perfidy succeeded; and Humaioon, 
having lost his army, was constrained to fly. 

He repaired to Agra, and was joined by his bro¬ 
thers, whose united strength was no more than suffi¬ 
cient to defend them against Shere, the Afghaun. 
But their conflicting interests and passions defeated 
every scheme of co-operation. The army with which 
Humaioon marched out (p meet the assailant-was 
overthrown; the capital no longer afforded hitp a 
.place of refuge; he fled from one .place to another, 
subject at times to the greatest Jiardships; an^vas 
at last obliged to quit the kingdom, and seek aifljjsy- 
lum in Persia, where he. was hospitably and honour¬ 
ably entertained. 

The grandfather of Shere, the new sovereign of 
Hindustan, came from the 'district of Roh 1 in the 

■ This district, which gave its name to the Rohillas, a people cort- 
6 
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mountains of Afghaunistan, in quest of military em- book HI. 
ployment, in the reign of Beloli, and entered into the CaAFl 4 * 
service of an Omrah of the court. His.son Husaun 
followed the Subahdar, yvho acquired'the title of King 
of the East; and rose to consiflerable'rank in his ser¬ 
vice. Ferid, the son of Hussun, received the name 
of Shere, which signifies bos, from killing with his 
own hand, in the presence of the King or Goverfior of 
Bahar, an enormous tiger which rushed from a thicket. 

When this monarch died, and his son, a minor, suc¬ 
ceeded him, the government of Bahar rested chiefly 
in the hand of Shere; and a short time elapsed, when 
the young prince, having made his escape, left the 
name'as well as the power of sovereign to the usur¬ 
per. He had just accomplished the conquest of Ben¬ 
gal, when Humaioon, returning from Guzerat, invad¬ 
ed his dominions. 1 , * 

Immediately after his victory, Shere assumed the 
imperial title of Shah, and exerted himself with great 
activity in reducing the provinces to his obedience. 

His mandates ran from the furthest branch of the 
Indus, to the Bay of Bengal; a more extensive do¬ 
minion than for some ages had belonged to any sove? 
reign of Hindustan. Besieging one of the strongly 
situated forts, which abound in India, he was killed 
by an accidental explosion of. gunpowder, when 
he had reigned five years in Hindustan. What can 
be said of few sovereigns, even in still move ,enlig}ft-j 


siderahle in thehiitory of British Indians sait| by Major Stewyt, on 
his Persian authorities, to have been the original seat of the Afghaunb, 
whose mountainous country (Roh signifies a mountainous country: 
and Rohillas, mountaineers or highlanders) extended, according io the 
same authorities, in length fr.nm Sewid and Brjore to ! the town' bfSiaj 
in Bukharest, and in breadth front Hu,sin to Rabul. Stewart's 'Bengal, 

p. 187. ' ' 

■ What relates to Bengal, in these transactions, is extracted mi- 
tuilely by Mr. Stewart, CHiil. Bengal, sect. 6.) 
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BOOK (IL ened ages, be left various monuments of public bene- 
CgA<1 ' 4 ‘ licence to prolong the memory, and the Jove, of his- 
1556-54. short administration. He built caravanseras at every 
stage, from the Nilab, or furthest branch of the In¬ 
dus, to the shores of Bengal; he dug a well for the 
., refreshment of the traveller at every two miles; he 
N ordered that all travellers-wilhout distinction of coun¬ 
try of religion should at every stage be entertained, 
according to,their quality, at the public expense; he 
had trees planted along the rOads to shelter the tra¬ 
vellers against the violence of the sun; he established 
post-horses, the first in India, for the more rapid con¬ 
veying of intelligence to govemrtent, 1 and for the ac¬ 
commodation of trade and correspondence; evdn the 
religious comfort of the traveller was not neglected ; 
a number of magnificent mosques were erected along 
the road, and priests appointed for the performance of 
devotional services. 

Shere left two sons, of whom the youngest, being 
with the army, was proclaimed king. A struggle, 
as usual, ensued, for the possession of the throne; a 
feigned accommodation was made up between the 
brothers; war again quickly broke out; the eldest 
lost a battle, from which he fled, and disappearing 
was never heard of more; The youngest remained 
. , emperor, by the name of $eliin. The Omrahs, how-, 
ever, or Subahdars of 'the provinces, Who never.neg¬ 
lected an opportunity that promised ar chance of in* 
dependence* rebelled in several quarter^. In some in¬ 
stances they were not wither, difficulty subdued. 
After Several years spent in ! ¥8flttcing his dominions 
to ordfer r and Obediencte, Selidi was roused from his 
.dreams of future tranquillity, by intelligence that the 
exiled emperor Humaioon was on his way from Per- 

• This it • stage of eMSHuKion to which the Hindus had not wind. 
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sia with an army, for the recovery of Hindustan. book JIT. 
Selim prepared for action with vigour. But Hu- CHAP, 4t 
maioon, instead of advancing, retired. Selim, shortly la3 g_ 5 *. 
after, was sdzed wifh a violent distemper; and died 
suddenly, in the tenth year of his reign. 

He left a son to succeed him; but only twelve 
years of age. There was a nephew to the late em¬ 
peror Shere, by name Mubarick, whose sistfr was 
mother of the young prince. Mubarick assassinated 
the boy in the arms of his mother, three days after 
he had been proclaimed as king. 

Mahomed was the name which Mubarick thought 
proper to use upon*the throne. Vice, profusion, and 
folly! the attributes of his character and administra¬ 
tion, lost him speedily the respect of his people, and the 
obedience of his Gmrahs. His brother Ibrahim raised 
an army, from which Mahomed fled to the eastern 
provinces, leaving Ibrahim to assume the style of 
royalty at Delhi. This was not all. Ahmed, an¬ 
other nephew of the emperor Shere % laid claim to the 
sovereignty in Punjab, assumed the name of Seconder 
Shah, and marched towards Agra. Ibrahim met 
him, and was defeated. Ibrahim was attacked on 
the other side, by the vizir of Mahomed, and after 
several ttiigft of fortune, ‘fled to Orissa, Seconder 
took possession of Agra end Delhi,.while Mahomed 
Was engaged in a war with the governor of Bengal; 
in which at first he was prosperous, but finally stnpt 
of his dominions and life. * 

In the mean time, Secunger yas summoned to 
opfftse the exiled emperor Humaioon, who had now 
a second time returned for the recovery of his throne. 

When Humaioon made his escape into 'Persia, 

Tam asp the son of Ismael, second of the Sophis, 
ruled fro mu beyond the Euphrates, to the furthest 
boundary of Transoxiana. The governor of the 
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BOOKIII. province which first 1 afforded shelter to Humaioon 
Cw * 1 ‘‘ *' received him with distinction; and he was conveyed, 
1580 - 54 . with the respect which seemed due to his rank and 
misfortunes, to the Presence at, Ispahan. He jwas 
treated by Tam&p as h sovereign; and his misfor¬ 
tunes excited the compassion of a favourite sister of 
the king, and of several of his counsellors. At their 
instigation an army of ten thousand horse was en¬ 
trusted to Hymaioon; with which he advanced to¬ 
wards Candahar, still governed, together with Cabul, 
by one of his rebellious brothers. After an obstinate 
resistance, the city of Candahar fell into his hands, 
and the rest of the province sirbmitted. Jealousy 
and dissatisfactionesoon sprung up between him and 
the Persian commanders. But various Omrahs of 
the country now joined him with their troops; and, 
marching to Cabuf, he was joined by the second of his 
rebellious brothers, and several other chiefs. Cabul 
was in no situation to resist; and his hostile brother 
fled to Bicker, a wild and desert province toward the 
mouth of the Indus, governed by a relation. When 
Cabul Was subdued,' Humaioon crossed the moun- 
*■ tains td the north, for the purpose of reducing Buduc- 
shan, that district of the Mogul'kingdom of Trans- 
oxiana which had remained united to 4&tdominions 
of Baber. In the mean time his brdfhfer returned 
from Bicker, and in the absence of Humaioon and his 
army obtained possession of Cabul. Humaioon has¬ 
tened from Buducshan, gave battle to his brother’s 
army, routed it, and laid siege, to>-Cabul. His bro¬ 
ther seeing no hopes of sucG£g@j|W&'from the city by 
night, and made his way ,! tCr£Hp; Where he received 
" assistance from thetfjjpvernor,. rawched. against Hu- 
jnaioon’s new congest of Ruducshan, and expelled 
his, governor. , t^umaioon left him not to enjoy his 
acquisition in peace; he marched against him, .and, 
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forcing him to submit, treated him with lenity and BOOK HI. 
respect. Humaipon next involved himself in hostili- Chaf ' *' 
tieswith the Usljeks of Balk, over whom at first he 1536-54. 
gained advantages, but at last was routed, and obliged 
to retreat to Cabul. ■ In this retreat he was deserted 
by his perfidious brother, whom he had recently 
spared. Some of the chiefs of his army wrote to that 
deserter, that if he could attack the army of Huma¬ 
ioon, they would betrjjy him in the action. Humaioon 
was accordingly defeated; and obliged to fly towards 
Buducshan, leaving Cabul a third time to his foe. 

Being joined, howeyer, by the second of his brothers, 
who. now repaid by great services his former deme¬ 
rits; and by several other chiefs; he was speedily in 
a condition to march again to Cabul with a force 
which his brother was by no means able to with¬ 
stand. After some resistance the brother was obliged 
to fly; and though he continued for several years to 
raise up disturbance, he was no longer pble to endan¬ 
ger the sovereignty of Humaioon. • 

That prince, though now in possession of part of 
his ancient dominions, though aware of the distractions 
which prevailed in the rest, and invited by the inhabit¬ 
ants of Agra and Delhi, paused at the thought of invad¬ 
ing Hindustan. At first he was able to raise an army 
of only fifteen thousand horse. With that he began' to • 
advance towards the Indus, where he was joinedtby 
his veterans from 1 Candahar. The governors of Pun¬ 
jab and Lahore fled before him; and those countries 
were regained without a contest. Secunder detached 
an army, which advanced towards the »Sutledge. 

But the general of the ■ advanced division of the 
army of Humaioon surprised the-camp of Secunder 
in the bight, and entirely dispersed the troop's. This 
. disaster made Secunder hasten'with his 'ifftaht army 
to meet the enemy; a great battle was fought under 
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BOOK HI. the walls of Serhind, in which the young Akbar, son 
Gh * Bi4 ‘ of Humaioon, showed remarkable spirit and resolution. 

1555 . Seconder, being routed, fled to the mountains of Se- 
walic. • „ 

Humaioon re-entered Delhi in the year 1554; but 
was not destined to a long enjoyment of the power 
which t he had regained. As he was supporting him¬ 
self by his staff, on the marble stairs of his palace, 
the staff slipped, and the emperor fell from the top to 
the bottom. He was taken up insensible, and expired 
in a few days, in the year 1555, the fifty-first of his 
age. 

Tamasp still reigned in-Persia. But the Ushecks 
had now possessed themselves of Bochara, and of the 
greater part of Transoxiana. 

Akbar, the son of Humaioon, though not quite 
fourteen years of age, was placed on his father’s 
throne. He had been nursed in difficulty and mis* 
fortune; and, young as he was, those powerful teachers 
had done much in forming his mind. 

When Humaioon With the few friends who adhered 
to him first fled from |ndia, they nearly perished in 
the sandy desert which lies between Ajmere and the 
Indus. With the utmost difficulty, and after, the loss 
of many lives, they arrived at Amercot,. the seat of a 
Hindu Rajah, about two hundred miles from Tatta. 
It Was here that Akbar was born. Ifymaioon, pro¬ 
ceeding to Candahar, where he still hoped for support, 
was attacked by the governor of Candahar, and 
obliged to fly, leaving bis infant son and his mother 
behind 1dm. Akbar was kept at Candahar by the 
governor,, till Humaioon was on his marctffrom 
Persia, when he sent him to his uncle at Cabul. 
When Humaioon, after Cabul fvas taken, again beheld 
his son and his wife,'he took the child in his arms, 
then four years of age, and exclaimed: “ Joseph by 
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his envious brethren was east into a well; but he was B0OKIU 
exalted by Providence to the summit of glory.” Akbar HAF ' 4 ' 
once more fell into the hands of his uncle, when that 1557. 
rebellious prince regained possession of Cabul. When 
Humaioon returned to besiege him, Akbar was bound 
to a stake, and exposed, upon the battlements. Hu- 
ntaioon made proclamation, that if injury happened 
to Akbar, every human being in Cabul should be put - 
to the sword. The wretched unde was deterred, or 
forcibly restrained, from exposing it to such a disaster. 

Byram, the chief of the Omrahs in the service of 
Humaioon, a man of talents, but of a severe, or rather 
of a a cruel disposition, was appointed regent during 
the minority; which, in so unsettled and turbulent 
an empire, was not likely to be attended with general 
submission and peace. 

The first object of the new* government was to ex¬ 
terminate the party of the late pretended emperor 
Secunder; and for this purpose an army, with the 
young sovereign at its head, marched toward the 
mountains. Secunder fled; the Rajah of Nagracote 
made his submission; and the rainy season coming 
on, the army retired into quarters. 

Io : the mean time, the Governor who had beep left 
by Humaioon in the command of Buducshan assumed 
independence; and presumed so fan upon the weak- m 
pe& of the new government, as to march against 
Cabul. The city stood a siege of four, months.; but 
at last submitted* and acknowledged the authority of 
the invader- • • 

This calamity arrived not alone. Hinwg the vizir 
of Mahomed, the usurper who retained a part of the 
eastern provinces, marched to the centre of the empire 
with a formidable army. He took Agra. He took 
Delhi. The young Shah still remained in his quarters. 

A council of war was held, in which Byram advised 



HI. to march against the enemy. The principal part of 
~ 4 ' the Omrahs, as the hostile army amounted to 100,000 
, 6o> horse, that of the king to scarcely 20,000, held it ad- 
viseable to retreat, I$ut the young Shah supported 
the opinion of Byram with so much ardour, that he 
kindled the enthusiasm of the Omrahs, who declared 
their Resolution to devote their lives and fortunes to 
his service. 

While the ‘army was on its march, the governor of 
Delhi,'he by whom the city had just been surren¬ 
dered; joined the King. Waiting for a time when 
the presence of the Prince offered no interruption. 
Byram called this governor into his tent,, and 
beheaded him. It was to anticipate, be told the 
King, the clemency erf the Royal mind, that he had 
taken upon him, without consultation, to make this 
example; necessary to let the neglectful Omrahs 
know, that want of vigour was hardly less criminal 
than want of loyalty; and that, as meritorious ser¬ 
vices would be amply rewarded, so no failure in duty 
should pass with impunity. The Prince, whatever 
were his thoughts, thanked the regent for the care he 
bestowed upon his person and government. 

The brave Himu made the necessary dispositions 
for encountering the imperial army. The contending 
parties arrived in presence of one another in the 
neighbourhood of Panipiut. The Moguls, who had 
been reinforced on the march,fought with great con¬ 
stancy, and the enemy were- thrown into disorder. 
Himu advanced, conspicuous on a towering elephant, 
atid endeavoured by his* example to reanimate ; his 
troops. He was shot with an arrow through the eye; 
and his followers, believing hintfkilled, endeavoured 
to save themselves by retreaf. Himu drew the eye 
out of the socket with the arrow; and continued the 
fight with Unabated constancy. But the driver of his 
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elephant seeing a mortal blow aimed at himself offered 
to direct the animal wherever he should be desired. 
Upon this, Himu was surrounded and taken. 

When the battle <ended, hg was brought into the 
presence of Akbar, almost expiring with his wounds. 
Byram, addressing the Ring, told Mm it would be a 
meritorious action to kill that dangerous infidel w ith 
bis own hands. Akbar, in compliance with the advice 
of his minister, drew his sword, but only touching 
with it gently the heaS of his gallant captive, burst 
into tears. This movement of generous compassion 
was answered by tlje minister with a look of stern 
disapprobation; and with one blow of his sabre he 
struck the head of the prisoner to {he ground. 

This important victory restored tranquillity to the 
principal part of Akbar’s dominion^ It is true that 
in the same year the invasion of a Persian army, 
under the nephew of Tamasp, rendered that prince 
for a time master of Candahar. And the late pre¬ 
tended emperor Secunder advanced into the western 
provinces, and made the governor fly to Lahore. 
But the imperial standards were carried with expedi¬ 
tion towards the Indus; Secunder was cooped up in 
a.fort; when, offering to surrender the place and all 
jits pretensions, he was permitted to retire into Bengal, 
jBid Akbar returned to Ldhore. 

«g^The overbearing pretensions of an imperious, though 
mud servant, and the spirit of a high-minded, though 
g&fcrous sovereign, could not*'long be reconciled. 
Mj jfrml jealousies and discontents' arose; the. mi¬ 
nister used his power with cruelty to deliver himself 
from those who stood in his way; he increased by 
that* means .the disgust of his master; yet he con¬ 
trived for a time to preserve himself in power, by occu¬ 
pying the mind of the King with 'Military preparation 
and action. An expedition, which ended successfully, 
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BOOK Hi. was planned against Gmdior, at that time a place oi 
the highest importance. In the same year, one oi 
1557-60. Akbar'a generals subdued all the country about Jion- 
poor and Benares, hitherto retained by the Omrahs 
who had derived their power from the gift or the 
weakness of the late princes of the Afghaun or Patau 
dynasty. Operations were commenced against Malwa, 
possessed by another of those Omrahs. But all this 
business and ■ success served only to retard, not pre* 
vent, the fall of the minister. When the royal eai 
was found open to accusations against the harsh and 
domineering Byram, courtiers were not wanting to 
fill it. He was secretly charged with designs hostile 
to the person and' government of the Shah; and the 
mind of Akbar, though firm, was not unmoved by 
imputations against the man he disliked, however 
destitute of facts to support them. After some 
irresolution and apprehension, a proclamation was 
issued to announce that Akbar had taken upon him- 
jself the government; and that henceforth no mandates 
but his were to be obeyed. By ram, who had shown 
so much resolution when serving his master, was full 
of indecision when called upon to act for himself. 
The sovereign advised him to make a voyage to 
Mecca . At one time By rain proceeded to obey; at 
another time he* resolved to render himself indepem 
depi in some of the provinces which Akbar had not 
yet subdued; and at another time conceived -the 
design of seizing and governing the Punjab itself. 
He attempted arlns, but met with no support ; «pd, 
driven to his last resource, implored the clemency of 
. his master. Akbar hjptfmniMtn assure him of for¬ 
giveness, and invited IflHplb his presence. When the 
Unfortunate Byram presented himself with all the 
marks of humiliation, and bursting into team threw 
himself an his fhoe at the foot of the throne. Akbar 
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lifted him up with his own hand, and setting him in BOOK UF. 
his former place at the head of the Omrahs, ** If the c,w ‘ 41 
nobte Byram,” sai4 he, “ lotes a military life, he shall 1560 
obtain the government of a provings in which his 
glory may appear; if he chooses rather to remain at 
court, the benefactor of. our family shall be distin- 
guished by our favours; but should devotion engage 
the soul of Byram to make a voyage to the holy city, 
he shall be provided anjl escorted in a manner suit¬ 
able to his dignity.” Byram, desiring leave to repair 
to Mecca, received a splendid retinue and allowance ; 
but in his passage .through Guzerat, an Afghaun 
Chief,, whose father he had formerly slain in battle, 
pretending salutation, stabbed him with a dagger, 
and killed him on the spot. 

In the year 1560, a son of the late Shah Mahomed, 
who had found means to raise 40,000 horse, advanced 
with a design to recover the province of Jionpoor. 

The generals of Akbar, who had the, province in 
charge, vanquished him with the forces under their 
command. Presuming, however, on their services or 
strength, they delayed remitting the plunder. Akbar 
went towards them without a moment’s delay; upon 
which they made haste to a meet him with the spoils. 

He accepted their obedience; praised their valour; 
and bestowed on them magnificent gifts. This, is a * 
specimen of tljp behaviour of Akbar to his Omrahs. 

Their proneness to seize everg opportunity of dis¬ 
obedience he restrained by prompt and vigorous in¬ 
terference ; seldom punished •theif backwardness ; 
but always bestowed on their services honour and 
reward. . 

Hussun, the governor of Ajmere, made some pro¬ 
gress in subduing several forts in that hilly country, 
yet held by Hindu Rajahs. The’general, sent te re¬ 
duce Malwa, had carried on the war in that province 
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book III. with so much success as to drive the pretended king 
Cbap ~ 4i out of his dominions. He fled, however, to the sove- 
l5to-80. reigns of Candesh and Berar; fhnp whom he receiv¬ 
ed such effectual support as to he able to defeat the 
army, of the imperial general, which he pursued to 
the vicinity of Agra. Akbar gave commission to 
Abdplla, the Usbeck, governor of Kalpy, a city and 
province on the Jumna, to prosecute the war; and by 
him was M&lwa annexed to the Mogul dominions. 
About the same time the Gickers, those restless tribes 
of Hindus, who so often from their mountains dis¬ 
turbed the obedience of the upper provinces, were 
united under a warlike chief, and assumed the appear¬ 
ance of a formidable enemy. They were attacked 
with the usual vigour of Akbar's government; and 
compelled, to receive, though of their own nation, a 
sovereign named for them by the Moguls. 

Notwithstanding the virtues of Akbar’s adminis¬ 
tration, the spirit of rebellion, inherent in the prin¬ 
ciples of Indian despotism, left him hardly a moment’s 
tranquillity,during the whole course of a long and 
. prosperous reign. Hussun revolted in Ajmere, and 
gained a victory over the imperial troops who were 
sent to oppose him. Hakim, brother of Akbar, a 
weak maii, the governor of Cabul, began, to act as an 
independent, prince. - A slave af< his, approaching the 
Ring, . While marching with his troops,: let fly an ar¬ 
row Which wounded .him in the shoulder. Abdalla, 
the Usbeck, master of Malwa, believed himself so 
strong, and the Ring,* pressed by rebellion in various 
quarters? so weak, that he might erect a throne for 
himself. He contrived artfully to spread a rumour, 
that the Shah hadcantracted a general hatred of the 
Usbecks in : his service, and meditated their destruc¬ 
tion. This gainti$,o#e*' Seconder and Ibrahim, the 
governors of two^tef the eastern provinces. Asaph, 
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who held the government of Corah, had obtained BOOK ni. 
great wealth by subduing and plundering a rajahship CtlAP ‘ 4 ‘ 
or Hindu kingdom, between Berar and Bengal, which 1 560-80. 
till this time had escaped the ravage of a Mahomedan 
conqueror. Not wishing to jrart With any of this 
wealth and influence, he joined with the rebels, in 
hopes of being able to defy the imperial power. Even 
Zemaun, the captain-general of the empire, anil his 
brother Bahadur, two chiefs of great pojver and re¬ 
nown, joined the enenfies of Akbar, and hoped to 
raise themselves on the ruins of the king. 

Akbar, whom neither exertion nor danger dismay- • 
ed, opposed himself to his enemies with an activity, 
which’often repaired the deficiencies of prudence. It 
would be tedious to follow minutely a series of expe¬ 
ditions, so much the same, to subdue one rebellious 
chieftain after another. Akbar had made consider¬ 
able progress in reducing the eastern provinces to 
obedience, when he learned that Hakim, governor of 
Cabul, in hopes of advantage from his absence, had 
advanced towards Lahore. The tranquillity of the 
northern provinces, whose inhabitants were hardy 
and warlike, was always regarded by Akbar as wor¬ 
thy of more watchful solicitude than that of the east, 
where the people were effeminate and more easily 
subdued. Leaving therefore the reduction of the m 
Usbeck rebels still incomplete, he hasted towards 
Lahore; and, surprising his brother by the celerity of 
his appearance, he rendered opposition hopeless, and 
crushed this, rebellion in its buc^ In the mean time 
the Usbecks increased their army, and extended their 
conquests. The expeditious movements of Akbar left 
them little time to enjoy their advantages. Having 
returned with a recruited army, he came to ah action 
with the combined forces of the insurgents, and gained 
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BOOKm. a great victory, which effectually quashed the rebel* 
CaA> ~ 4 ‘ lion in the east. 

1560-80. The unsettled state of the province of Malwa soon 
required the royal presence. ApiOng other measures, 
for the secure possession of that important district, he 
advanced to the attack of Chitore, a fort of great na¬ 
tural strength, situated in a mountainous and difficult 
part of the province, inhabited by Hindus, who had 
been frequently subdued, by the more powerful of the 
Mahomedan princes, but had as often revolted when 
the reins of government were held by a feeble hand. 
After-an obstinate resistance Chitore was taken. 
Rantampore, in the Arrabarree hills, in the province of 
Ajmere, was also-a hill fort, of great strength, which 
had often been taken from the Hindus, and as often 
recovered. Having reduced Rantampore, as well as 
Callinger, another strong hold of similar description 
and importance, in the same range of mountains, he 
directed his attention to Guzerat. 

This was one of the provinces, the governor of 
which, during the decline of the Patan or Afghaun 
dynasty, had assumed independence; and it had been 
governed as a separate kingdom for a number of 
years. After a time it had fallen into the same con¬ 
fusion, which seems-the common fate of Asiatic sove¬ 
reignties, whether great or small. The Omrahs be¬ 
came too powerful for the sovereign; the different 
districts or governments assumed independence; and 
the royal power was reduced to a shadow. In this 
situation the province offered hut little resistance to 
Akbar, the different leaders, ‘who felt their inferiority, 
courting favour by hastening submission. Hussun, 
in Ajmere, was able to take the field with an army; 
but as the king was now.>at. leisure to push the war 
against him, he wa^ driven from the province, and, 
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with the remains of his army, fled to Punjab. At* BOOKISL 
tacked by a warlike tribe of the inhabitants, he was CltAf '' 4 ' 
there taken prisoner, delivered up to the governor of 15 G 0 - 8 O. 
Multan, and by hitn put to deaths No sooner had the 
king turned his back on Guzdrat, than some of the 
turbulent chiefs began to assemble armies, and pre¬ 
pare the means of resistance. The rainy season was 
now commenced, when the great camp was unable to 
move; but Akbar, selecting a small body of cavaliy, 
pursued his way with the utmost expedition to Guze* 
rat, surprised the rebels ip the midst of their prepara¬ 
tions ; offered them battle notwithstanding the infe¬ 
riority of his force, ‘and, contrary to all prudential 
calculation, gained a victory, which established his 
authority in Guzerat 

The province of Bengal paid a nominal -submission 
to the throne of Delhi, but during several reigns had 
been virtually independent After the other pro¬ 
vinces of the empire were reduced to more substantial 
obedience, it was not likely that grounds of quarrel 
would long fail to be laid between Akbar and the 
King of Bengal. The Governor or Subahdar of Oude 
being ordered, as contiguous, to begin operations 
against him, had gained some important advantages, 
and was besieging Patna, When he was joined by the 
Shah. The Bengal chief/ seeing no, chance of sue- . 
cess, offered terms of accommodation. Akbar consented 
to engage for Ms life, but demanded that every thing 
else should be left to his clemency; to spore, however, 
the blood of their subjects, he offered to deeide (heir 
disputes by personal combat. In the following night 
the Bengal chief went secretly down the liver ina 
boat, and his troops immediately evacuated the dty. 

Akbar returned to Agra^ and the governor of Oude, 
to whose jurisdiction Patna was annexed, was ordered 
to complete the reduction of Benfal. The van- 
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. quished sovereign was allowed to retain Orissa. But, 
' unfortunately for him, the Zemindars of Bengal still 
adhered to his interests, and speedily assembled a 
considerable army for his restoration. Having® put 
himself at the head of'this armament, he was taken 
prisoner, and in the absence of Akbar put to death 
in cold blood, upon the fields 

For a short space Akhar now enjoyed tranquillity 
and obedienqe throughout his extensive empire; and 
wisely made use of the interval to visit and inspect 
its several provinces. Soon was he recalled to his 
former troubles and exertions. The recently sub¬ 
dued Bengal furnished a variety of discontented 
spirits, who again»appeared in arms; and his brother, 
in Cabul, marched against Lahore. Akbar never 
. allowed disobedience in the upper provinces to gain 
strength by duration. .He hastened to Lahore, over¬ 
came his brother, follow'ed him close to Cabul, and 
received a message from the vanquished prince, im¬ 
ploring forgiveness. Akbar, with his usual gene¬ 
rosity, which' was pften inconsiderate, and cost him 
dear, replaced him in his government. 

The peace of Bengal was in the mean time re¬ 
stored ; but a. formidable rebellion broke out in Gu- 
zerat, which the son of Byram, the late regent, was 
sent to subdue. He ,was opposed with great obsti¬ 
nacy ; and; some power. But being a man of talents, 
he restored the province in a little time to obedience, 
and was rewarded with its government. 

The governor .of Qahtfl, the king’s brother, died. 
Hie state of the upper!*.provinces seemed upoq that 
occasion to require the presence of Akbar, and be 
marched towards Punjab.. Here he projected the 
conquest of Cashmere, and .dispatched an army: for 
that purpose. . Tha season being ill chosen, and pi’Oi 
visions failing, Chat:army found itself unequal to the 
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enterprise. Akbar, however, was not willing to be book Ilf. 
foiled: he dispatched a second army; and the con- Chap ’ *' 
quest was made with little opposition. Soon after - 1593 . 
this,* the Governor of Candqhar, a, province which 
hitherto had paid but a nominal submission to the 
Mogul throne, unable tp defend himself against his 
rebellious brothers, and the Usbeks, who hatfc now 
rendered themselves masters of Transoxiana and 
Bactria, and were formidable neighbours to the 
northern provinces of Hindustan, offered to deliver 
up his government to Akbar; and received that of 
Multan in exchange! 

Akjrnr, who now beheld himself master, from the 
mountains of Persia, v and Tartary/to the confines of 
Deccan, began to cast the eyes of ambition on that 
contiguous land. He gave directipns to his gover¬ 
nors, in the provinces nearest? Deccan, to prepare as 
numerous armies as possible; and to omit no oppor¬ 
tunity of extending the empire. * He dispatched am¬ 
bassadors to the kingdoms of Deccan, more with a 
design to collect information, than to settle disputes. 

And at last a great army, under Mirza, the son of _ 
Byram, who had reduced Guzerat, marched in ex¬ 
ecution of this projeqj; of unprovoked aggression, and 
unprincipled ambition. 

We have already observe'd the circumstances which * 
attended the first establishment of. a Mahomedan 
empire in Deccan, and it will now be necessary to 
recount shortly the events which intervened from the 
death of Alla Bhamenee, in the ye&r 1357, to-the 
invasion of Akbar in 1593. 1 Alla was succeeded by 
his son Mahomed, who reigned seventeen years, and 


1 For the succeeding sketch of*the history of the Mahomedan sove¬ 
reignties in Deccan, Ferishta’s Bistory of Deccan, translated by Captain 
Jonathan Scott, and Wilks’s Historical Sketches of the South of India, 
have been the principal guides. 
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BQQS m. carried OH successful wars against the Rajahs of 
4 ' Telingaoa and Beejanuggur, 1 a city on the Turn* 
1483 - mOdra or Toombuddra, the most southern branch of 
the Kistna or Krishna, g and at that time the capital of 
a considerable kingdom. 9 He stript these sovereigns 
of part of their dominions,, and rendered them tri¬ 
butary for the rest. A circumstance is recorded by 
the historian, which indicates but a thin population 
in that part'of India. The number of lives which 
were destroyed by his wars was computed at near 
500,000, among whom was the natural proportion of 
both sexes, and of all ages; for Indian wars spare 
neither sex nor age: And by this loss, the regions 
of Carnatic, says Ihe historian, were so laid waste, 
that they did not recover their natural population for 
several kerruns, or revolutions of fen years: yet they 
had never before beeif more than slightly over-run 
by a foreign invader; and the virtues or vices of 
Hindu policy were here to be traced in their natural 
effects. Mtyahid, the son of Mahomed, was assas¬ 
sinated by his uncle, after reigning three years. The 
murderer Daood placed himself on the throne, but 
lost his own life by assassination, after a month and 
five days. Of Alla, the first of the Bahmenee so¬ 
vereigns, the youngest son was still alive, and had 
passed his life in confinement during the interme¬ 
diate reigns. By the intrigues of the Haram, he was 
now acknowledged as kinj^ and spent a mild and 

» t i 

> Called Bisnagar, in the eoBimoiumapa, and Vijeyanuggur by Col. 
Wilks. Q'januggur was but a modern power, in the south of India, 
and had risen (ipon.tbe ruins of the Rajahs bip of Warunkul. Historical 
Sketches, by Col. Wilks, ch. i. ' 

* Col. Wilks pimks that the whole of the south of India, (i, e. India 
to the sooth >a£4h' jglatna> had for ^considerable space or time been 
ootnpriBtd ir^lmHapire of Vijayanuggor, Ibid. p.So. After the ruin 
of die Rajahshfp of W^jokul, when w» the time for sueh an aggran¬ 
disement ? 
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prudent reign of nineteen yeafa, in almost unin- BOOK 111. 
terrupted tranquillity. His eldest son Gheause suo 
needed him; but haring affronted one of his Turkish 1 - 593 . 
Ommhs, who disguised.^ his resentment the more 
effectually to secure his reverfge, he’ lost his throne 
and his eyes, after a reign of little more than a 
month; and his brother ^Ihumse was made to occupy 
it in his stead. * 

Shumse was but fifteen years of age; and 
was a passive instrument in the hands of the 
Turk. Of Daood, however, the usurper, who had 
enjoyed royalty a month, several sons remained, who, 
under the odium attending the present state of the 
government, conceived hopes of iprofiting by the 
usurpation of their father. By an alternation of force 
and artifice, they secured the persons of the king and' 
his minister, after a reign o£ only’five months and 
seven days, and one of the brothers, by name Firoze, 
took possession of the throne. He reigned’ upwards 
of five and twenty years ; and is tire most celebrated 
of all the sovereigns of Deccan. He was engaged in 
a variety of wars with the Hindu rajahs; but his 
acquisitions in point of territory were inconsiderable. * 

His endeavours to secure the succession to his soil, by 
the destruction of a brother of his oWn, Whose poWet 
and talents excited his fears, involved, the last month* m 
nf his reign in trouble. But finding his efforts in¬ 
effectual, he submitted to necessity, and appointing 
his brother successor, died in a few days. 

The new sovereign, Ahmed,,was a mail of taints;- 
governed with moderation and prudence; and eiyoyeA 
a prosperous reign of twelve years and two months, 

He overthrew the Rajah of Waruhkul, and added the 
city of Teliiigana to his dominions. The governors 
who, during the decline of the .Afghaun or Pa tan 
dynasty, of Delhi, had assumed independence in the 
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book III. provinces of Malwa, Candesh, and Guzerat, were now 
Cbap ' 4 ' sovereigns, whose contiguity faired not to produce 
1599. occasions of discord. At different times Ahmed was 
engaged in war with all these princes, but without any 
memorable result. He enlarged and beautified the 
city of Beder, which he called Ahmedabad, and re¬ 
moved to it the seat of government from Calburga. 
Toward the conclusion of his reign, he projected a 
partition of his kingdom among his sons. His acqui¬ 
sitions in Berar, with some contiguous districts, he 
assigned to Mahmood; he gave Telingana to Daood; 
and sent these princes to take possession of their 
shares. His two remaining sons,*Alla and Mahomed, 
were destined to succeed him as colleagues oh the 
throne of Calburga. 

They ascended the throne without opposition; but 
Mahomed, dissatisfied \yith the share of power which 
his brother allowed him, was soon excited to rebel. 
He was defeated, and treated with generosity by 
Alla. Their ^brother. Daood having just died,in Te¬ 
lingana, Mahomed was appointed governor of that 
kingdom, where he devoted himself to his pleasures, 
■ and lived in peace. Alla was at various times at¬ 
tacked, by the Rajah of Beejanuggur in the south, 
. and the kings of Guzera# Candesh, and Malwa, in 
the north ; but defended himself with success. He 
sent an army to invade Malabar, which at first gained 
advantages, but being artfully drawn into the difficult 
recesses of that mountainous and woody country, was 
almost totally dpstrojred. After a jceign of nearly 
twenty-four years, he was succeeded by his son Hu- 
maioon, $ho meeting with apposition and rebellion, 
‘ „ gave reins to the ferocity of a violent mind; but died, 

or was assassinated, it is uncertain which, after a 
reign of little more than three years. His eldest son, 
' Nizam, was only eight years of age at his accession; 

. 1 
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but the reins of government were directed by the BOOMR 
queen-mother, a woman of talents; and though the Cbap ~ ** 
surrounding sovereigns endeavoured to avail them- 1593 . 
selves of the weakness of a nynority, and the king of 
Malwa penetrated to the very capital, he was repulsed, 
and the Bahmenee empire remained entire. Nizam 
died in little ftiore than two years after his lather, 
when the crown devolved upon his second brother 
Mahomed, who was then in his ninth year. The 
abilities of the queen-mother, and of a faithful minister, 
conducted the state in safety through the difficulties 
and dangers of a second minority; and Mahomed, 
displaying, when he grew up, considerable talents for 
government, enjoyed prosperity for a number of years; 
took part of Orissa, and the island of Goa; and thus 
extended his dominions from sea,to sea. At last, 
however, the jealous rivals of the minister forged an 
accusation, which they presented to' the king at an 
artful moment, and surprised him into a sudden order 
fof his destruc^on. Mahomed soon discovered, and 
soon'repenwt^Tiis fatal mistake. The ambitious 
Omrahs, whom the vigilance and talents of the mi- _ 
nister had restrained, began immediately to encroach 
on the royal authority. Mahomed died within a year 
of the execution of his minister, having languished 
■both in mind and body, from the day of that unfor- * 
tunate and criminal act. . 

His son Mahmood ascended the throne of Deccan 
in the twelfth year of his age. The contentions of 
the great Omrahs now filled the sta’te with disorder. 

The sovereign himself displayed no talents for govern¬ 
ment, and was a slave to his indolence and pleasures. 

After plotting and struggling for several years; four of 
the great Omrahs declared themselves independent in 
their several governments ; and a' fifth, who remained 
at the court, reduced the power of the sovereign to a 
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3££jK HI, shadow, and ruled in hia name. Mahmood’s nominal 
4t sovereignty lasted for thirty-seven years ; during 
1698. which the Deccanee empire was divided into five 
several kingdoms; that of Beejapore or Visiapore, 
founded by EsufF Adil Khan; that of Ahmednuggur, 
founded by Ahmed Nizam ^feheree; that of Berar, 
founded by Urn mad al Mulk; that of Golconda, 
founded by Koottub al Mulk; their respective go¬ 
vernors ; and that of Ahmedabad Beder, founded by 
Ameer Bereed, who rendered himself master of the 
person and throne of his master, and retained the 
provinces which had not been grasped by the other 
usurpers. This revolution, after being several years 
in progress, was consummated about the year 1526. 
These sovereigns were engaged in almost perpetual 
Wars with one another, with the Rajah of Beejanuggur, 
and with the Sultan of Guzeraf, who was so powerful 
as to hold in a species of subjection the Sultans of 
bqth Malwa and Candesh. A temporary union of 
the Shahs of Beejapore, Golconda, and Abmednuggdr, 
in 1564, enabled them to subvert theetftp^fe of Beeja¬ 
nuggur, and reduce the power of its chief to that of 
a petty Rajah. The kingdom of Beder, which had 
fallen to the share of Ameer Bereed, was conquered 
during the reigp of his grandson; qnd its territories, 
which were not large, wer6 divided among the other • 
usurpers of the Bahmenee dominions. A similar 
fate awaited the portion of Ummad, which consisted 
of the southern part o“f Berar; it subsisted as a king¬ 
dom only four generations; and whs annexed to his 
dominion^ by the king of Ahmednuggur in the year 
, 1574. Deccan was, therefore, at the time when 

*' its invasion was projected by the Moguls, divided 
among the sovereigns of Beejapore, Ahmednuggur, 
and Golconda. At' the time when the Bahmenee 
empire of Deccan was first divided into separate 
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kingdoms, the Portuguese began their conquests BOOKlir/ 
on the coast of Malabar, and took possession of the GwA *- i * > ' 
island of Goa. 1-56&,- 

In addition to the army which Akbar had dis¬ 
patched under Mirza towards Deccan, he sent orders 
to his son Morad, to whom he had committed the 
government of Guzerat,*to join him with all his forces: 

Mirza had already been reinforced with the triops of 
Malwa, governed by another son of the Emperor, and 
by six thousand house belonging to* the king of 
Candesh, who had endeavoured, by submission, to 
avert the ruin which resistance would ensure. The 
combined army marched upon Ahmednuggur, to 
which they laid siege. The placq was defended with 
great bravery, till provisions began to fail in the 
Mogul army, when the generals opened a negociation, 
and agreed, upon condition of receiving Berar, to 
raise the siege of Ahmednuggur, and evacuate the 
kingdom. The pain felt by the king at the loss of 
Berar soon prompted him to an, effort for its recovery. 

His army fought a drawn battle 'with the Moguls. 

The resolution and ardour of Mirza led him to renew 
the engagement on the following day, when he de¬ 
feated indeed the enemy, but was so weakened by his 
loss, as to be unable to.pursue the fugitives, or to 
improve his victory. Mjrza was soon after recalled. 

In his absence, the Ahmednuggur arms gained some 
advantages; and the Mogul interests declined. But 
in 1598 Mirza was restored to the army in Deccan, 
to which the Emperor proceeded in person. Ahmed- 
nuggur was again besieged; and at last compelled to 
open its gates. The territory of Ahmednuggur was 
formed into a province of the Mogul empire; and its 
government conferred # upon Danial, one of the sons of 
Akbar. The Emperor did not long survive these 
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BOOK in. new acquisitions. He returned to Agra, and died in 
Chap ' 4 ' the fifty-second year of his reign. 

1605. At the time of the death of this successful prince, 
his great empire was divided into fifteen vice-royalties, 
called Subahs; each governed immediately by its 
own viceroy called Subahdar. The names of the 
Subahs were, Allahabad, Agra, Oude, Ajmere, Gu- 
, zerat, Bahaf, Bengal, Delhi, Cabul, Lahore, Multan, 
Malwa, Berar, Candesh, and Ahmednuggur. 1 

Shah TamaSp, the second in the line of the Sophis, 
held the sceptre of Persia till the twentieth year of 
the reign of Akbar; when there was a rapid succes¬ 
sion of several princes, most of whom were cut off by 
violence.' During these disorderly reigns, the Usbecks 
made dangerous inroads upon the eastern provinces 
of Persia, and even threatened the security of the 
northern provinces of India. At the time of the 
death of Akhar, Shah Abbas the great was upon the 
throne, a prince who made both his neighbours and 
his subjects tremble at, his name. 

Selim Was the Only surviving son of Akbar; but 
even this fortunate circumstance did not save him 
from a rival. Selim’s own son Chusero was destined 
to supersede his father, by Azim Khan, whose daugh¬ 
ter was the wife, and by Rajah Man Sing, whose sister 
was the mother, of Chusero., Azim Khan was vizir; 
Man Sing had a powerful government as an Omrah 
of the empire, and an army of twenty thousand 
Rajpoots, his countrymen,, hi f Ids' service. The 
schemes of these powerful chidferwere rendered abor¬ 
tive, by a decisive resolution oPtfie commander of the 
City guards; who ordered thO !< gates to be shut, and 
delivered the keys to Selim On his kne^ Selim as- 

•* 

f Ayecn Akberry, ii. 2, 
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siimed the title of Mahomed Jehangire, or conqueror BOOK UL 
of the world, and dated his reign from October 21, Cu * f .' *' 
1605, being then in the thirty-seventh year of his ]Q05 
age. • Jehangire, fbr whom it would have been diffi¬ 
cult,in the commencement of hfs reign; to contend with 
the power of Azim Khan, and Rajah Man Sing, con¬ 
tented himself with sending them to their respective 
governments; the vizir to his Subah of Malwa^ the 
Rajah to that of Bengal; and Chusero was received 
into favour. A short time elapsed.^when Chusero 
again rebelled, but, rejecting the advice of Azim Khan, 
and Rajah Man Sing, to assassinate his father, he 
taught those artful dhiefs to despair of his cause, and 
they abstained from lending him any open support. 

^ many followers crowded to his standards, as ena¬ 
bled him to seize and ravage some extensive districts. 

Unable to contend with the army which pressed him, 
he retired towards the Indus, when his followers dis¬ 
persed, his principal friends were punished with all 
;he ferocity of Oriental despotism, and he himself 
yas placed in confinement. 

One of the circumstances which had the greatest 
influence on the events and character of the reign of 
Jehangire was his marriage with the wife of one of 
the Omrahs of his empire; whose assassination, like 
that of Uriah, cleared the way for thq gratification of 
the -ronprch. The history of this female is dressed 
ift ron ntic colflUrs by the writers of the East. Chaja 
Aiass her father, was a Tartar, Vvho left poverty and 
his native country, to seek tljp gifts of fortune in 
Hindustan. The inadequate provision he could make 
flor so grea*. a journey failed him before its conclusion. 

To add to his trials, his wife, advanced in pregnancy, 
was seized with the pains of labour in the desert, and 
delivered of a daughter. All hope of conducting the 
chjld alive tg any place of relief forsoqk the exhausted 
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BOOK III. parents; and they agreed to leave her. So long as 
CnAI> ' *' the tree, at the foot of which the infant had been 
4605. deposited, remained in view, the mother supported 
her resolution; but when the r trfee vanished from 
sight, she sunk upon the ground, and refused to pro¬ 
ceed without her. The father returned; ‘but what he 
beheld was a huge blade snake, convolved about the 
body of his child, and extending his dreadful jaws to 
devour her. ' t A shriek of anguish burst from the 
father's breast; and the snake', 1 being alarmed, hastily 
unwound himself from the body of the infant, and 
glided away to his retreat. The miracle animated 
the parents to maintain the struggle; and before their 
strength entirely failed, they were joined by'other 
f travellers, who relieved their necessities. 

Aiass, having arrived in Hindustan, was taken into 
the service of an Omrah of the court; attracted after 
a time the notice of Akbar himself; and by his abi¬ 
lities and prudence rose to be treasurer of the empire. 
The infant Who had been so nearly lost in the desert 
was now grown a woman of exquisite beauty; and, 
by the attention of Aiass to her education, was accom¬ 
plished beyond the measure of female attainments in 
the East. She was seen by Sultan Selim, and kin¬ 
dled in his bosom the fire ”of love. But she was be- ■ 
trothed to a Turkman Omrah; and Akbar forbid the 
contract to be infringed. When Selim mounted the 
/ throne, justice and shame were a slight protection 4b 
l the man whose life • Was a bar to the enjoyments of 
the &ing. By some caprice, htfivlver, not unnatural 
to minds pampered, and trained up as his; he abstain¬ 
ed from seeing her, for some years, after she was 
' placed in his seraglio; and even refused an adequate 
appointment for her maintenance. She turned her fa-' 

; ciilties to account; employed herself in the exquisite 
I works of the needle and painting, in which she ex- 
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celled; had her productions disposed of in the shops BOOK JIT* 
and markets, and thence procured the means of adorn- CHAf ' *L 
ing her apartmeuts with all the elegancies which 
suited her condition and taste. The fame of her pro¬ 
ductions reached the ear, and excited the curiosity of 
the emperor. A visit sjas all that was wanting to 1 
rekindle the flame in his heart; and Noor Mahl 
(such was the name she assumed) exercised from that 
moment an unbounded sway over the Erince and his 
empire. 

Through the influence> of the favourite Sultana, 
the vizarit was bestowed upon her father; her two 
brothers were raised to the first rank of Omrahs, by 
the titles of Actic&d Khan, and ASiph Jah ; but their 
modesty and virtues reconciled all men. to their sudden 
elevation; and though the emperor, naturally volup¬ 
tuous, was now withdrawn* from business by the 
charms of his wife, the affairs of the empire were 
conducted with vigilance, prudence, and success; and 
the administration of Chaja Alass was long remem¬ 
bered in India, as a period of justice and prosperity. 

The Afghauns broke from their mountains into the 
province of Cabul, in the sixth year of the reign of ” 
Jehangire; but an army was collected with expedi¬ 
tion, and drove them back to their fastnesses with 
great slaughter. About the same time, one insurrec- • 
tion was raised in the province of Bengal, and another 
in that of Bah*ar. But the springs of the government 
were strong; and both were speedily suppressed. 

More serious hostility began in Odipore, a moun¬ 
tainous d$ifii&;t lying between Ajmere aryl Malwa, 
the pririiStplNvhich, though he had acknowledged 
subjectiofPro^he Mahomedans, yet, protected by his 
mountains, had never been actually subdued. Amar 
Sinka, the present Rana or prince of Odipore, attack¬ 
ed and defeated the imperial troops id Candesh. 
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BOOK HI. Purvez, the second s6n of the Emperor, at the head 
^* p ‘ *' of 80,000 horse, was sent to take, the command of all 
1611. ^e troops on the borders of Deccan, and oppose him. 
But Amar Sinka was no contemptible foe, posseting 
• great authority femong'his countrymen, and the obe¬ 
dience of a great proportion of the people called Mah- 
rattas, who inhabited the mountains on the south¬ 
west, 'adjoining those of Odipore. Dissensions prer 
vailed among the Omrahs of the imperial army, 
which the youth and easy character of Purvez made 
him unable to repress. Encompassed with difficul¬ 
ties, and fain to retreat, he was pursued with loss to 
Ajmere. Pufvez was recalled; a temporary general 
was sent to take charge of the army; the Emperor 
himself prepared to march to Ajmere, whence he dis¬ 
patched his third son Churrum, to prosecute the war. 
Churrum entered '’the mountains with a force which 
alarmed the Hindus, and induced the Rana after a 
few losses to offer terms of accommodation. It suit¬ 
ed the views of Chirrum to show liberality on this oc¬ 
casion, and to conclude the war with dispatch. Peace 
was effected; and Sultun Chirrum returned to his 
* father, with a vast increase of reputation and favour 
at the expense of Purvez; who was left, notwith¬ 
standing, governor of Candesh ;• and lived in royal 
state at his capital Burrah ait pore. 1 

It was at the time qf which we are now speaking, 
that Sir Thomas Roe arrived at Surat, ambassador* 
to the Great Mogul. k In his way to the imperial 
presence, he repaired tq. Burrahanpore, to pay his 
respects to the PrincHfHmd’Solicit permiMtyb fbr his 
countrymen to esta&Kslr a factory in j^feaprovince. 
Purvez, whose nature, affability, jiM taste, 
were better fitta^p^ display, .than his facility, indo- 


■ Written also Brampore, and Boorhanpore. 
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lence, and diffidence, for the dhtiea of government, BOOK IHi 
received the European messenger with magnificence CaAP ' 4 ' 
and distinction. From Burrahanpore, Sir Thomas 1615. 
repaired to Ajmfire, where the Emperor still re¬ 
mained, Jehangire was flatted by the compliments 
and solicitations of a distant monarch. But the rude 
court of India was not a place where the powers of 

an ambassador could be exerted with much effect. 

■ 

In the year 1615, disturbances arose both in Gu- 
zerat and Cabul. In the most inaccessible parts of 
Guzerat lived a race of men, known by the name of 
Coolies, who exercised perpetual depredations and 
cruelties upon the inhabitants of the open and cul¬ 
tivated districts. The enormities iof this people had 
lately risen to an extraordinary height, when Jehan¬ 
gire issued a sanguinary order for the utter extirpa¬ 
tion of the race. Many were slaughtered; the rest 
hunted to their mountains and deserts. Cabul was 
again over-run by the Afghauns, who issued from the 
mountains adjoining that province on the north. But 
the Subahdar, collecting an. army, overcame them in 
battle, and drove them back to their own country. 

The provinces of the south were still unquidtT ” 
Puryez was engaged in a war with the princes of 
De^gon, which, from the dissensions and treachery of 
hfy Omrahs, was not successful, and encouraged the 
Kana of Odipore “ to draw his neck from the yoke 
of obedience.” m The hopes of the Emperor were again 
cast upon his younger son ; and though his counsel¬ 
lors set before him the danger pf sending the younger 
to supersede the elder, he made light of the menaced 
evil; bestowed upon Chirrum the title of Sliali Jehan 
or King a&the World, and vested him with the con¬ 
duct of the war. The easy and unambitious Purvez 
contested not the royal appointment; fortune, rather 
than any merit of Shah Jehan, induced the opposing 
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SOOK m. princes to offer terms‘of accommodation without try- 
4. fag fortune of the sword; and the prudent desire 
16W-S8. of Jehan to obtain the credit of terminating the war, 
without running any of its dangers, made him eagerly 
remove every obstacle tb the conclusion of the peace. 
In the mean time the Emperor, accompanied by the 
English ambassador, departed from Ajmere, to Mando, 
the capital of Malwa, where he presided at the settle¬ 
ment of the affairs of the south; and having spent at 
Mando seventeen months in business and pleasure, 
he conveyed the royal camp, which was a prodigious 
moving city, into the kingdom of Guzerat, and thence 
to Agra, where he arrived after an absence of little 
^ less than five yearn 

It was shortly after this arrival, that Chaja Aiass, 
the Vizir, now dear to the nation for the blessings 
conferred upon it,' ended a life which had been chec- 
quered by so great a diversity of fortune. The sym- 
pathies Of the Sultana with such a father appear to 
have been strong^ in spite of that loss of heart, which 
flows almost inevitably from the enjoyment of bound¬ 
less power. She was inconsolable for his loss; and 
' lifer inconsiderate mind, and gaudy taste, made her 
conceive the design of raising a monument of silver 
to his memory, till reminded, by her architect, tha$,one 
of less coveiable. materials stood a fairer chance, for 
duration. Her brother Asiph Jah sustained the 
weight of administration, in the roombf Chaja Aiass, 

- and inherited the virtdes and capacity of his father. 
But he dared not>cont§nd with the haughty and un- 
oontrolable disposition of his sister. And from the 
death of her father, the caprices and passions of the 
* Sultana exercised acalamitpusiiittuence ftfilr the fate 
of the empire. 

As the other part ^o f dominions were now at 
peace, Jehangire iifi|j)V(lillV towards Sewalic, or that 
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part of the mountains, separating Tart ary from Hin- BOOK III 
dustan, which lies near the spot where the Ganges Ch * p ‘ *• 
descends upon the plain. In the recesses and valleys 1616 - 2 B. 
of these mountains,.lived tribes of Hindus, which, 
protected by the strength of* their country, had es¬ 
caped subjection to a foreign yoke, and exercised the 
depredations, common to the mountaineers of Hin¬ 
dustan, upon the fertile provinces below. The* Em¬ 
peror wished to subdue them; his army penetrated 
into the mountains ; and after enduring a variety of 
hardships, for nearly two years (so long the war con¬ 
tinued), brought twenty-two petty princes to promise 
obedience and tribute, and to send hostages to Agra. 

During this expedition the Emperor paid a visit to 
the delightful valley of Cashmere, where he spent 
several months. His partiality produced one good 
effect. A command was issued to improve the road, 
for the future visits of the Emperor; and this grand 
improvement, once begun, was extended to various 
parts of the empire. ’ . ‘ 

In the mean time, the south engendered new dis¬ 
turbances, which led to important events. The 
princes of Deccan withheld their tribute, and raisSST “ 
an army to make good their disobedience. Intelli¬ 
gence arrived that they had crossed the >Jerbudda in 
great force, and were laying waste the adjacent pro- m , 
vinces. A great army was placed under the command 
of Shah Jehan, with which he was dispatched to 
repel and chastise the enemy.' As the greatness of 
the force with which he advanced took from the con¬ 
federates all hope of successful resistance, they hastened 
to make their peace, paid arrears, and promised punc¬ 
tuality and obedience. The success and power of 
Shah Jehan encouraged him now to commence the 
execution of designs which had* long existed in his 
mind. His eldest brother Cbusero, confined in a 
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BOOK III. fortress in Malwa, from the time of his last rebellion, 
Ca * p ' * he prevailed on his father, before departing, to permit 
1615-28. him to relieve from his confinement, and carry along 
,with him. That prince was carrie'd off by assassina¬ 
tion, and all meh ascribed the murder to Shah Jehan: 
The emperor loudly expressed his suspicions and re¬ 
sentment. Shah Jehan conceived tfye time for revolt to 
* he now arrived; assumed the royal titles, and marched 

to attack hi? father. They came to action not far 
•4 from Delhi, and empire was slaked on the turn of a 
die. After an obstinate struggle, the troops of the 
father prevailed; and the son, who in his rage and 
grief had with difficulty been restrained from laying 
hands on himself, ded in great consternation toward 
the mountains of Mewat. He was pursued to Deccan; 
one province was wrested from him after another; 
and he lost a battle on the banks of the Nerbudda, 
which broke up his army, and obliged him to fly-"to 
Orissa. Here fortune seemed to dawn upon him 
anew. The govemor»of Orissa retired at his approach. 
He made himself master of Burdwan. He next en¬ 
tered Bengal, and defeated its Subadhar. He then 
* Hlarched to Bahar, which also yielded to his arms; 
' and the impregnable fortress of Rotas, of which the 
governor came to deliver the keys into his hands, 
presented to him the inestimable advantage of a place 
of security for his family. In the mean time, the 
imperial army advanced. That of Shah Jehan was 
routed, in spite of all his exertions, and he again fled 
towards Deccan. • All men,ap$v dwertechhini. After 
some time spent in eludiQjUjhis pursu&$f his spirits' 
sunk, and he wrote a cdrtN&sij§ptter 4jp his father. 
Pardon was obtained, but with atrbrder to deliver up 
the forts which were held in his name, and to repair 
with his family to Agra. That part alone of the 
command which regarded his own person, he endea. 
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Toured to elude, alleging the shame he should feel to BOOK til. 
behold the face of an injured sovereign and father; Chai> ' 
and occupied himself under the guise of pleasure in 1315 * 23 . 
travelling with a. few attendants, through different 
parts of the empire*. During this rebellion Abbas, 
the Persian Shah, attacked and conquered Candahar. 

The Usbecks also penetrated to Ghizni, but were 
successfully resisted, and compelled to retreat. • 

* The general to whose valour and conduct, on the 
late extraordinary and critical occasions’ the Emperor 
owed his success, was Mohabet, from whom, also, on 
many former emergencies, he had reaped the most 
important services. *The first movement in the breast 
of Jehangire was gratitude to hi| benefactor. But 
Moh&bet possessed a dangerous enemy in Noor Mahl. 

The slave, she said, who had power to keep the crown 
upon the head of the Emperor, had power to take it 
off. Fear is nearly allied to hatred in the breast of 
an emperor. The power of Mohabet was cur*- 
tailed; offensive mandates werp addressed to him; 
a strong fort, which he held, was ‘transferred to a 
creature of the Sultana. He was commanded to 
court. His friends represented the danger; but *&-— 
angry and more peremptory order following his 
apology, Mohfibet resolved to obey. Five thousand 
Rajputs, who had served, with him in the imperial 
army, offered themselves for his escort. When Mo¬ 
habet approached the imperial camp, he was ordered 
to stop, till he should account for the revenues of 
Bengal, and the plunder acquired in jthe recent battle. 
Moh&bet, deeply affected with tfiis injurious treatment, 
sent his own son-in-law to the Emperor to represent 
his loyalty, and expose the injustice of his enemies. 

His son-in-law was seized in the royal square, stript 
of his clothes, b astin adoed, covered with rags, placed 
backwards on a horse, of the most miserable descrip- 
VOL. 11 . v 
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BOOK III. tion, and sent out o£ the camp amid the shouts and 
CnAP ' 4 ' insults of the rabble. Mohfibet separated his retinue 
1615-28. from the camp; and resolved to watch his opportunity. 

Next morning, the royal army began to cros$ the 
bridge which lay upon the river Jylum, or Behut, on 
the road between Lahore and Cabul. The greater 
part of the army had now passed, and the royal tents 
were yet unstruck; when Moh&bet, with two thousand 
of his Rajputs, galloped to the bridge, and set it on 
fire. Hastening thence, with a few followers, to the 
roytd quarters; he secured the person of the Emperor, 
and conveyed him without opposition to his camp. 
Noor Mahl, in the mean time, contrived to make her 
escape. Next dqy Asiph Jah, the vizir, made an 
obstinate attempt to ford the river, and rescue the 
Emperor; but was repulsed with great slaughter. 
Unable after this; to keep the army from dispersing, 
he fled to the castle of New Rotas on the Attock, 
where he was besieged and soon obliged to surrender 
at discretion, while, his sister the Sultana fled to 
Lahore. The Etnperor was treated by Mohabet with 
profound respect; assured that no infringement of his 
- —authority was designed; that the necessity alone 
under which the enemies of Mohabet had criminally 
placed him, was the lamented cause of the restraint 
which his imperial master endured. The generous 
Mohabet, who really meant what he spoke, was well 
aware that.for him there was no*.security, under 
Jehangire, while influenced and directed by Noor 
Mahl. She wa$ repairing to the Emperor upon his 
own request, when met by an escort of Moh&bet, 
who, under pretence of guarding, kept her a prisoner. 
« He accused her immediately of treason and other 

high crimes; and the Emperor, pn whose feeble mind 
absence had already effaced i% sgme degree the im¬ 
pression of her charms, signed without much reluc- 
5 
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tance the order for her executioh. She only begged, BOOK 
that she might have leave, before her death, to kiss Ca4P 
the hand of her lord. She was admitted, but in the i6is 
presence of Mohibet. She stood in silence, ^he 
Emperor burst into tears. “ Will you not spare this 
woman, Mohabet ? See how she weeps." “ It is not 
for the Emperor of the Moguls,” cried Moh&bet, “ to 
ask in vain.” At a wave of his hand, the guards v» 
retired, and she was that instant restored to her 
former attendants. Id a few months Mohfibet re¬ 
stored to the Emperor the full exercise of his autho¬ 
rity, and, to show the sincerity of his obedience, 
dismissed the greater part of his attendants and 
guards. No sooner did the Sultana conceive him in 
her power, than she importuned the Emperor for his 
death. The Emperor had virtue to reject her pro¬ 
posal; but the consequence only was’, that she resolved 
to employ assassination. Jehangire himself discovered 
to Moh&bet his danger ; and he fled without attend¬ 
ants from the camp. The man who had saved the 
Emperor; and spared both his life and authority 
when both were in his hands ; was now |he object of 
a command to all the governors of provinces to suffl&~" 
him no where to lurk in existence ; and a price was 
set on his head. Moh&betf seized a resolution which 
accorded with the boldness and generosity of his 
nature. In a mean habit, he secretly entered the 
camp of Asiplf'Jah when it was dark, and placed 
himself in the passage which led from the apartments 
of the vizir to the haram. £Ie was questioned by 
the eunuch on guard, who recognized his voice, and- 
carried to Asiph his request to see him on affairs of 
the utmost importance. Asiph was not ignorant of 
the baneful effects of his sister’s passions; nor un¬ 
moved by the generosity with which Mohabet had 
lately treated both her and himself. He took him in 
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book in. his arms, and conveyed him in silence to a secret 
Chap. 4. a p ar t men t; Mohfibet opened his mind with freedom 
®#628. on the misconduct of the Sultana; the weakness of 
Jehangire; and the necessity ofarfother sovereign to 
cute the evils of an Afflicted state. “ The elder of 
the princes,” said he, “ is a virtuous man, and my 
friend; but we must not exchange one feeble sovereign 
.. for another. I know the merit of Shah Jehan ; for I 
have fought t against him; and though his ambition 
knows no restraint either of nature or justice, his 
vigour will prevent intestine disorders, and give 
power to the laws.” The views of Asiph, whose 
daughter was the favourite wife* of Shah Jehan, cor¬ 
responded, it seems, with those of Mohfibet: a plan of 
co-operation was concerted at that moment; and Mo¬ 
hfibet, with letters from the vizir, retired to the court 
of the Rana of Oclipore, to wait for events. 

The death of the prince Purvez, which happened 
soon after, of an apoplexy; and the death of Jehan¬ 
gire, which followed at a short interval, saved the 
conspirators from many difficulties, and probably 
crimes. It^vas found, when the will of the Emperor 
* ifrhs opened, that he had named Shariar, his youngest 
son, successor; at the instigation of the Sultana, 
whose daughter, by her ‘first husband, that prince 
had espoused. As a temporary expedient, the vizir 
placed Dawir Buksh, the son of the late prince 
- dhusero, upon the throne ; but at tHS same time dis¬ 
patched to Mohfibet®the concerted signal for com-, 
mending operations in behalf of Shah Jehan. Asiph 
conquered the troops of Shariar, and put out his eyes. 
Shah Jehan proceeded towards Agra; and every 
' obstacle was removed by the death of Dawir Buksh. 

Shah Jehan was proclaimed .Emperor of the Moguls 
in the beginning of the year 1628. 

He began his reign by removing all danger of 
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competition. The whole' of the’ male posterity of the BOOK III. 
house of Timur, reserving only himself and his sons, ChaPi *’ 
were dispatched by the'dagger or the bow-string. 1628. 
His’ sons were four in number; Dara suraamed 
Sheko, Suja, Aurungzebe, and Morad; the eldest, at 
this time, thirteen; the,youngest, four years of age. 

Even the daughters of Shah Jehan were important 
actors in the scenes of his eventful reign. They were 
three in number, women of talents and accomplish¬ 
ments, as well as beauty. The eldest, Jehanara, was 
her father’s favourite, with a boundless influence over 
his mind; lively, generous, open; and attached to her 
brother Dara,' whose disposition corresponded with 
her own. The second, Roshenrai'Begum, was acute, 
artful, intriguing, and from conformity of character, 
favoured Aurungzebe. The gentleness of Suria Banu, 
the youngest, kept her aloof from the turbulence of 
political intrigue and contention. 

The two chiefs, Asiph and Mohabet, who had con¬ 
ducted Shah Jehan to the throrie, and were the most 
able and popular men of the empire, were appointed, 
the first, vizir; the latter, commander-in-chief of Jhe 
forces. Through the wide dominions of the Shah, 

Lodi, who commanded the army in Deccan, was the 
only disobedient chief. Even he submitted, as soon 
as an army approached. * ■ •• 

The dissensions and weakness usually attending *a 
change of sovereign in the disjointed governments of 
the East, persuaded the leader of the Usbecks, that 
conquests might.be achieved in Hindustan. Though 
Abbas still reigned in Persia, and the Usfeecks had 
lately shed their blood in torrents, in disputes about 
the succession to their throne, they still possessed the 
regions of the Oxus, of which Abbas had in vain at¬ 
tempted to deprive them. Ten thousand horse, with 
a train of artillery, penetrated through the mountains 
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door HI. into Cabul. They first laid siege to the fortress of 
C " AP ' 4 ‘ Zohfic; but, finding it strong and well defended, pro- 
1682. ceeded to Cabul. The city made a vigorous resistance; 
but was at last reduced to extremity. The defenders, 
resolving however upon one desperate struggle, sallied 
forth, and repulsed the enemy, who evacuated the 
province, before Moh&bet, on his march from Deccan, 
whither he had been sent for the subjugation of Lodi, 
could reach the scene of actioip 

The disobedience of the Rajah of Bundelcund, who 
was so imprudent as to take offence at an increase of 
tribute, was chastised by an overwhelming force. 
But the heart of the generous Mohfibet was gained 
by the bravery of'his enemy; and he obtained for 
him pardon and restoration. 

All the merit o( Mohabet, and all his services, only 
inflamed the dark suspicions which usually haunt the 
mind of an Oriental despot. Shah Jehan regarded 
him with terror; and by such steps as it appeared 
safe to venture upon, 1 proceeded to' deprive him of his 
power. 

T he jealous and revengeful passions of the Emperor 
involved him in difficulties through another channel. 
When Lodi submitted upon terms, he was appointed 
to the government of a province, but not forgiven. 
He was now ordered to court, and received with so 
much studied insult, that both his^jjride and his 
prudence taught him > to look for safety in his inde¬ 
pendence alone. He escaped with much difficult^ 
was reduced to*the deepest distress; but, having 
talents and perseverance, he baffled the imperial pur- 
„ t suers, and reached Deccan. The resources which 
such a man as Lodi might find in the south made the 
Emperor tremble on his throfte, He raised a large 
army; placed himself at its head; hastened to the 
sCene of action; and engaged in those struggles for 
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the subjugation of Deccan, which formed so large a BOOK III; 
portion of the business of this, and of the following CwAF ' 
reign. , 1632. 

Since the fall of Ahmednuggur, at the close of the - 
reign of Akbar, the following are the principal events 
which had taken place ip Deccan. The territories of 
the Nizam Shawee or Ahmednuggur sovereignty 
were divided between Mallek Umber, who possessed 
from the Telingana frontier, to within eight miles of 
Ahmednuggur, and four of Dowlatabad; and Rajoo 
Minnaun, who ruled from Dowlatabad northward, to 
the borders of Gu^erat, and southward to within 
twelve miles of Ahmednuggur; while Mortiza II. a 
prince of the royal house of Ahmednuggur, with the 
empty name of sovereign, was allowed to hold the 
fortress of Ouseh, with a few villages to yield him 
subsistence. Perpetual contests subsisted between the 
usurpers; and Umber succeeded at last in taking 
Rajoo prisoner, and seizing his dominions. Umber was 
now a sovereign of high rank ‘among the princes of 
Deccan, governed his dominions with wisdom, and, 
exacting something more than respect from the kings 
of Beejapore and Golconda, held in check the arms of 
Jehdngtre himself. He built the city of Gurkeh, now 
called Aurungabad, five coss from Dowlatabad, and 
died two years before the present expedition of Shah • 
Jehan, at eighty years of age, leaving his dominii|hs 
the best cultivated, and the happiest, region in India. 

Futteh Khan, the son of Umber, succeed&l him. 

Mortiza II. still alive, got him by ireachei^fato his 
power; and recovered once more to the .house of 
Nizam Beheree, the remaining part of the Ahmed¬ 
nuggur territories. He did not retain them long; 

Futteh Khan regained •his liberty and ascendancy; 
and, with the concurrence of SRah Jehan, whom he 
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BOOK III. consulted, put Mortiza to death; and placed his son, 
CuAP ' 4 ‘ only ten years of age, upon a nominal throne. 1 

1632. The Beejapore and Golconda sovereignties remained 

nearly in the same situation in which they had been 
found and left by Akbar. Mahomed Adil Shah was 
now on the throne of the former; Abdoolla Koottub 
Shah,, on that of the latter kingdom. 3 

The Emperor arrived at Burrahanpore, the capital 
of Candesh, and sent his mandates to the princes of 
Deccan, to disband their forces, deliver up Lodi, and 
make their submissions in person, on pain of destruc¬ 
tion. The celerity of the Emperor had allowed to 
Lodi too little time to make the preparations which 
resistance to so formidable an enemy required. But he 
had already engaged the three sovereigns of Deccan 
in a confederacy for his support, and had influence to 
make them reject or evhde the commands of the Em¬ 
peror. He was entrusted with a body of troops, and, 
seizing the passes of the mountains, opposed the en¬ 
trance of the Mogul army into Golconda. The Em¬ 
peror, impatient of delay, removed his general, and 
com manded the vizir to take upon himself the charge 
of destroying Lodi, and chastising the insolence of 
the princes of Deccan. The princes were already 
tired of the war, and alarmed by its dangers. The 
reputation and power of the vizir augmented their 
apprehensions. Lodi was deserted ty all on the day 
of battle, except by a few chiefs, his friends, who ad¬ 
hered ;to him, with their retinues. With these he 
posted himself on an advantageous ground; and long 


■ Ferishta’s History of Deccan, by Scott, i. 400—403. Umber waa 
one of the adventurers from Abyssinia, of whom so many sought, and 
obtained, their fortunes in Deccan, during the existence of the Afgh&ujt 
dynasties. 

* Ibid. p. 33Q, 340 j and 409, 410. 
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arrested victory against the whdle might of the impe- BOOK III, 
rial arms. A neighbouring Rajah, to gain the favour Chap - 4 - 
of the Emperor, set upon him unexpectedly, as he i640-55. 
wa^ pursuing his way to some place of safety, and he 
lost his brave son with the greater part of his fol¬ 
lowers. A party of thqse who were sent in all direc¬ 
tions to scour the country, at last came upon him in a 
place from which there was no retreat; and lie fell 
defending himself to the last extremity* Shah Jehan 
exhibited the most indecent joy 'when assured of his 
destruction; the measure of his terrors, while this 
brave man was alive. After the conquest of Lodi, 
the war in Deccan was little else than a series of 
ravages. The princes were able to make little resis¬ 
tance. A dreadful famine, from several years of ex¬ 
cessive drought, which prevailed throughout India 
and a great part of Asia, added its* horrid evils to the 
calamities which overwhelmed the inhabitants of 
Deccan. The princes sued for peace, and the Empe¬ 
ror agreed to withdraw his army, which he now 
found it difficult to subsist, retaining, as a security - 
for good behaviour, the forts which had fallen into 
his hands. - ■ 

Duiing the famine, religion had made the Hindus 
desert cultivation, and betake themselves to the sup¬ 
plications, penances, and'ceremonies, pleasing to their 
gods. The calamities which sprung from this act of 
devotion raised the indignation of Shah Jeftan. 

Though no fanatic in his own religion, he pronounced 
that “ an army of divinities who so far from benefit¬ 
ing their votaries led them to inflict upon themselves 
worse evils than the wrath of an enemy, were unfit 
to be endured in his dominions.” The Hindus how¬ 
ever took arms in dofence of their gods; and after 
some unavailing and unhappy efforts, he desisted, de¬ 
claring, “ that a prince who wishes to have subjects 
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book m. must take them with‘ all the trumpery and baubles of 
Cha<> ' *' their religion.” 

1640-55. The Portuguese, who had established themselves at 
Hoogly, in Bengal, and whose presumption rose with 
' their success, gave displeasure to the Subahdar. He 
transmitted a complaint to ,the Emperor. “ Expel 
those idolaters from my dominions;” was the laconic 
answer. The Portuguese defended themselves bravely. 
When compelled to lay down their arms, the princi¬ 
pal evil which they 'were doomed to suffer, was, to 
, see their religious images broken and destroyed. To 
this affair succeeded a second revolt of the Rajah of 
Bundelcund, who warded off the destruction now de¬ 
creed for him with obstinate bravery for two years. 
The third son of the Emperor, Aurungzebe, with an 
experienced general for his guide, had the nominal 
command of the army, though only thirteen years of 
age; and showed that ardour in the work of destruc¬ 
tion which distinguished his riper years. 

When the Emperor marched from the borders of 
Deccan, he offered the government of Candesh and 
of the frontier army, for which he saw that great 
Talents were required, to the Vizir, who, fearing the 
consequences of absence front the court, recommended 
successfully the virtues and capacity* of Mohibet. 

, Adil Shah, the King of Beej&pore, threatened to wrest 
Dowlatabad from Futteh Khan, who governed in the 
name of the young Shah of Ahmednuggur. To pre¬ 
vent the annexation of this important fortress to the 
dominipns of his rival, Kutteh Khan bffered it to Shah 
Jehan, and Mohdbet marched to receive possession. 
Futteh Khan repented of his offer; and Mahilbet 
- laid siege to the fortress. Dowlatabad is a place of 
great natural strength, standing upon a detached and 
precipitous rock, and 4iad been fortified with the high¬ 
est efforts of Oriental skill; but famine at last made 
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Futteh submit. The young prince, his master, was booh III. 
carried a prisoner to Gualior. Futteh Khan was- al- CaAP - *■ 
lowed to retain his private property, and was destifcitlt 1640-55. 
to become one of tha high Omrahs of the empir^f 
but being seized with insanity, the consequence 
of a wound formerly received in his head, he was 
carried to Lahore, where he lived many years on a 
liberal pension. The fall of Dowlatabad put a period 
to the dynasty of Nizam Shah, which, had swayed 
the sceptre of Ahmednuggur for 150 years. 1 Moh&- 
bet, resolving to pursue the reduction of Deccan, 
marched towards Telingana, and laid siege to a for¬ 
tress;, but falling sick and finding himself unable to 
superintend the operations of the ilrmy, he withdrew 
the troops to Burrahanpore, where he died at an ad¬ 
vanced age. 

The tranquillity of the empire permitted the ambi¬ 
tion of Shah Jehan to attach itself to the subjugation 
of Deccan. He began to march from Agra. That 
time might be afforded to the govejnofs of the pro¬ 
vinces for joining him with their troops, his progress 
was purposely slow. In rather less than a year he 
arrived at Dowlatabad with an accumulated army.' " 

This great host was .divided into twelve bodies, and 
poured upon the kingdoms of Golconda and Beeja- 
pore, with orders not to*spare the severities of war: ,. 

" because war (such was the reflection of Shah Jehan) 
was the scourge of humanity, and compassion served 
only to prolong its evils.” One hundred and fifteen 
towns and fortresses were taken iif the course of a 
year. The unfortunate sovereigns were overwhelmed 
with calamity; and solicited peace on any terms. It 
was granted; but on condition that they should re- 
> 

> The fall of Dowlatabad is somewhat differently related by Dow in 
his history of Nizam Shah, p. 151. We hare here followed the ac¬ 
count of Ferishta. Scott’s Deccan, i. 403. 
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book in. sign their dominions/ and be contented to hold them 
CuAI> ' 4 ~ as tributaries of the Mogul. The province of Can- 
1640-55. defch, with the army in Deccan, was left under the 
Command of the son of the late JMohabet, an accom¬ 
plished chief. But he died in a little time, and Au- 
rungzebe, the Emperor’s aspiring son, was appointed 
to succeed him. 

About this time, a refractory Rajah of Berar drew 
upon himself the imperial arms. That large district 
of Hindustan was regularly subdued; and bestowed 
as a Subah upon the successful general. Another 
event yielded high satisfaction to the Emperor. The 
province of Candahar, which had been wrested from 
the Moguls by the«power of Abbas, Shah of Persia, 
was now recovered by the treachery of its governor, 
disgusted with the cruel and capricious sway of Sefi, 
the successor of Abbas on the Persian throne. 

Of the operations next in order it is to be lamented 
that our information is so imperfect. The province 
of Bengal, we are told, was invaded from the king¬ 
dom of Assam, the enepiy descending the Brahma¬ 
pootra in boats till its junction with the Ganges below 
DrfCca. The Subahdar of Bengal experienced little 
difficulty in repelling the inyaders; and, not content¬ 
ed with an easy triumph,' pursued them into their 
own country, took possession of several forts, and re¬ 
duced some provinces; but he was,s-obliged to return 
for want of subsistence, and suffered extremely in his 
retreat by the commejtiegngjurt of the rains and the 
badness of the roads. j|g£ig|uited also, that the king¬ 
dom of Tibet was retttpmpEjliut this time by another 
of the generals of Shahwmjjgjp who was delighted to 
- conquer in regions which the arms of his predecessor 
had never reached. But to these conquests no effects 
are ascribed ; and of* that which is said to have been 
accomplished in Tibet we are told neither the place, 

2 
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nor the extent, nor the circumstances; neither the BOOK in. 
road by which the army was led to it, nor that by C,,A, ’■ 4 - 
which it was conducted back. 1640-55 

The numerous subjects of Shah Jehan now enjoyed 
a tranquillity and happiness such as had seldom, if 
ever, been experienced in that portion of the globe. 

The governors and officers, in every part of his do¬ 
minions, were strictly watched; and not only their 
obedience to himself, but their duty to his subjects, 
was vigorously enforced. His rtpgn is‘celebrated for 
the exact execution of the laws. And the collection 
of the revenue, which affects so deeply the condi¬ 
tion of the people, * and had, in the time of Akbar, 
been Very much improved, was advanced to greater 
perfection under the diligent administration of Shah 
Jehan. 1 

This tranquillity was scarcely affected by an incur¬ 
sion of the Usbecks into Cabul, the governor of which 
hot only repulsed them, but, following the invaders, 
ravaged their country as far a$ Balk,. and returned 
with considerable booty. This success of the governor 
of Cabul encouraged him to make an incursion into 
the territory of the Usbecks the following year. .But 
he was on the point of paying dear for his temerity, 
his communications beifig intercepted, and his re¬ 
treat rendered in the highest degree dangerous and 
difficult. The Emperor himself was*, at last, infected 
with the arnbiaioh of conquering the Usbecks. His 


• We meet with boasts, in'the Oriental historians, nf.kin^s, whose 
administration or justice was so perfect, that a purse of gold might be 
exposed on the highways, and no man would touch it. Never was 
justice better administered in India than under the reign of Shah Jehan j 
yet knowing more of the circumstances of his reign, we know better 
what the general eulogies of the Oriental historians mean. Bernier, 
describing his situation at tlnf time pf his arrival at the court of Shah 
Jehan, speaks of “ le peu d’argent qui meoesloit.de diverses rencontres 
de voleurs." Hist, des Estats du Urand Magoi, p. 5, 
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. youngest son, Mor&d; was sent with an army, and 
over-ran the country without much difficulty; but 
offended his father by returning from his command, 
not only without, but .contrary to, “orders. The.Us- 
beck sovereign had fled into Persia, but one of his 
sons solicited and obtained the co-operation of the 
kindred tribes beyond the <>xus. Aurungzebe was 
sent to cope with the new adversary; and his talents, 
and persevering courage were, not more than neces¬ 
sary. In a desperate battle, victory hung long sus¬ 
pended, and fortune was more than once on the point 
of declaring' against the Moguls. After much diffi¬ 
culty, and much loss, the country was indeed sub¬ 
dued ; but its ancipnt sovereign, writing a most sub¬ 
missive letter to the Emperor, was, on promise of a 
slight tribute, reinstated in his dominions. 

It was mortifying to the Emperor, in so high a 
tide of his power, that Candahar, regarded as the 
key of his dominions on the side of Persia, was 
wrested from his hands. Shah Abbas the second 
had succeeded the wretched Sefi, on the throne of 
Persia; and taking advantage of the removal of the 
-Mogul troops from the northern provinces, and of the 
subjugation of the Usbecks, which seemed to deliver 
those provinces from danger, he marched towards 
Candahar with a great forpe, and obtained the city 
by capitulation, before the Mogul army was able to 
arrive. The strongest efforts Wjere made for its 
recovery. Aurungzebe besieged itjtao several times; 
and Dara, the eldest son Jfa th^ ^feperor, once. It 
baffled the operations of btjfch. 

The most memorable transaction in the reign of 
Shah Jehan w^y the renewal of the war in Deccan. 
The frontier provinces, and the army appointed to 
hold in checkMie sovereigns of the south, had been 
entrusted to tn&^csmmand of Aurunerzebe: but the 
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suspicions and jealousy of his father and brothers book HI. 
had made them seek occasions to remove him, at one 4 ~ 
time to command in Guzerat, at another in the war 16+0-55. 
against the Usbecks; he had still, however, found * 
means to regain that? important government, and was 
at Dowlatabad when an occasion offered which a 
mind like his was not • apt to despise. A chief, in 
the service of the king of Golconda, who had carried 
the arms of that sovereign against the Rajahs of the 
Carnatic, and added extensive districts "to his domi¬ 
nions, fell, at last, from apprehension of his power, 
under the hatred of his master; and perceived 
that his life was no longer safe. He transmitted 
private intelligence to Aurungzebe of his readiness 
to co-operate with him in surprising the city of Hy¬ 
derabad, not far from Golconda, where the sovereign 
resided, and where his treasures, were deposited. 
Aurungzebe, covering his designs under the pretence 
of an embassy, was admitted into the city, but the 
king discovered the treachery in sufficient time to 
make his escape to Golconda; and as Hyderabad 
was set on fire in the confusion of the attack, the 
greater part of the riches which had tempted Auritfig- 
zebe was consumed in the flames. Siege was laid to 
Golconda; but orders arfi,ved from court, suggested 
by the jealousies which there prevailed, that the king 
of Golconda should be offered terms'of peace. The • 
troops were withdrawn, after the beautiful daughter 
of the king had been given in marriage to the eldest 
son of Aurungzebe. , 

The chief, at whose instigation Aurungzebe had un¬ 
dertaken the expedition, was the famous Emir Jumla, 
born in a village near Ispahan in Persia, and of parents • 
so extremely poor that they had scarcely the means of 
procuring him instruction to read. A diamond mer¬ 
chant, who travelled to Golconda, carried him to 
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BOOK ill. youngest son, Mora& was sent with an army, and 
4 ~ over-ran the country without much difficulty; but 
1 64 - 0 - 55 . offended his father by returning from his command, 
* _ not only without, but .contrary to, -orders. The.Us- 

beck sovereign had fled into Persia, but one of his 
sons solicited and obtained the co-operation of the 
kindred tribes beyond the Oxus. Aurungzebe was 
sent to cope with the new adversary; and his talents, 
and persevering courage were. not more than neces¬ 
sary. In a desperate battle, victory hung long sus¬ 
pended, and fortune was more than once on the point 
of declaring against the Moguls. After much diffi¬ 
culty, and much loss, the country was indeed sub¬ 
dued ; but its ancipnt sovereign, writing a most sub¬ 
missive letter to the Emperor, was, on promise of a 
slight tribute, reinstated in his dominions. 

It was mortifying to the Emperor, in so high a 
tide of his power, that Candahar, regarded as the 
key of his dominions on the side of Persia, was 
wrested from his h^nds. Shah Abbas the second 
had succeeded tlie wretched Sefi, on the throne of 
Persia; and taking advantage of the removal of the 
.—Mogul troops from the northern provinces, and of the 
subjugation of the Usbecks, which seemed to deliver 
those provinces from danger, he marched towards 
Candahar with a great forpe, and obtained the city 
by capitulation, before the Mogul army was able to 
arrive. The strongest efforts wprfr made for its 
recovery. Aurungzebe besieged it fivo several times; 
and Dara, the eldest son M the.^mperor, once. It 
baffled the operations o*f ftfth. 

The most memorable transaction in the reign of 
„ - Shah Jehan wa^s the renewal of the war in Deccan. 
The frontier provinces, and the army appointed to 
hold in checkup sovereigns of the south, had been 
entrusted to the command of Aurungzebe; but the 
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suspicions and jealousy of his t father and brothers book HI. 
had made them seek occasions to remove hhn, at one *•'“***• 4 * 
time to command in Guzerat, at another in the war 1640-55. 
against the Usbecks; he had still, however, found * 
means to regain that: important government, and was 
at Dowlatabad when an occasion offered which a 
mind like his was not * apt to despise. A chief, in 
the service of the king of Golconda, who had carried 
the arms of that sovereign against the Rajahs of the 
Carnatic, and added extensive districts ’to his domi¬ 
nions, fell, at last, from apprehension of his power, 
under the hatred of his master; and perceived 
that his life was no longer safe. He transmitted 
private intelligence to Aurungzebe of his readiness 
to co-operate with him in surprising the city of Hy¬ 
derabad, not far from Golconda, where the sovereign 
resided, and where his treasures, were deposited. 
Aurungzebe, covering his designs under the pretence 
of an embassy, was admitted into the city, but the 
king discovered the treachery in sufficient time to 
make his escape to Golconda; and as Hyderabad 
was set on fire in the confusion of the attack, the 
greater part of the riches which had tempted Aurivpg- 
zebe was consumed in the flames. Siege was laid to 
Golconda; but orders arfl',ved from court, suggested 
by the jealousies which there prevailed, that the king 
of Golconda should be offered terms "of peace. The * 
troops were withdrawn, after the beautiful daughter 
of the king had been given in marriage to the eldest 
son of Aurungzebe. 

The chief, at whose instigation Aurungzebe hftd un¬ 
dertaken the expedition, was the famous Emir Jumla, 
born in a village near Ispahan in Persia, and of parents 
so extremely poor that they had scarcely the means of 
procuring him instruction to read. A diamond mer¬ 
chant. who travelled to Golconda, carried him to 
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book ill. that city as a servant or clerk; at this place he left 
Chap ' *’ his master, and began to trade on his own account; 

1640-55. With the first of his gains he purchased a place in 
the service of the king. His talents and address 
attracted favour; and. he ascended by rapid grada¬ 
tions to the summit of command. During his public 
services, he forgot not the arts of private acquisition; 
he had vessels trading to various places, and farmed 
under borrowed names the whole of the diamond 
mines. He greatly added to those riches by his suc¬ 
cessful wars in Carnatic; and was supposed to possess 
enormous treasures at the time when he connected 
himself with Aurungzebe. That prince immediately 
received him into his inmost friendship; and nought 
the benefit of his counsels and co-operation in his 
most important affairs. As it appeared that his 
talents might be, employed advantageously for Au¬ 
rungzebe, at the court of his father, he was sent with 
such recommendations as helped him .quickly to the 
highest rank. When the office of vizir became vacant, 
the remonstrances of Dara could not prevent the 
Emperor from bestowing it upon Jumla, in the sordid 
hope of receiving, upon his appointment, a magnifi¬ 
cent present, suited to the riches he was supposed to 
possess. , . 

Meanwhile, a new event demanded the presence of 
Emir Jumla in Deccan. The King of Beejapore died; 
and his Omrahs, without consulting theEmperor,placed 
his son upon the throne. The Emperor, who now 
affected to reckon the sovereign of Deccan among his 
dependants, construed this neglect into a crime, which 
his new <• vizir was sent with an army to chastise. 

« . He joined Aurungzebe at Burrahanpore; and that 
ambitious, but artful prince, affected to act with pro¬ 
found submission, under the orders of his father’s 
vizir. These two leaders understood one another. 
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The war was conducted with,concert and ability. BOOK III. 
The city of Beder was taken. The Beejapore army Chap ~ 4 ' 
was defeated in the field. Calburga, the ancient 1640-55. 
capital of the Deocanee empire, submitted; and the 
King threw himself at the feet of the conqueror. 

After settling the terms of submission, which were 
severe, Aurungzebe returned to Burrahanpore, and 
the vizir was recalled to Agra. 1 * 

After these events, the health of the Emperor 
excited alarm; 3 whe* the flaipes, which had for 
some time been with difficulty compressed, broke 
out with irresistible fury. To every brother under 
an Oriental despotism the sons of the reigning monarch 
look, hs either a victim, or a butcher; and see but 
one choice between the musnud and the grave. The 
usual policy of oriental fear is to educate the royal 
youths to effeminacy and imbecility in the haram ; 
but the sons of Shah Jehan had been led into action, 
and indulged with the possession of power. They 
were not all men of capacity; but they were all 
ardent, brave, and aspiring; and eich thought him¬ 
self worthy of empire. Dara, the eldest; gallant, open, 
sincere, but impetuous, thoughtless, and rash; was des¬ 
tined to the sovereignty by his father, and generally 
kept near himself; Sujaliy the second, was now Su- 
bahdar of Bengal, with mpre prudence and discretion 
than his elder brother; but far inferior in those qua¬ 
lities to the deej) and dissembling Aurungzebe, Who 

• 

i For these transactions of Aurungzebq and Emir Jumla, see Bernier, 
ut supra, p. 2S—32, anil the reign of Shah Jehan, chap. v. in bow. 

e Dow, who follows his Persian authority, says, thetmalady was 
paralysis and strangury,! brought [on by excesses in the haram j Bernier 
the physician speaks of it in the following terms: “ Je ne parlerai 
point ici de sa maladie, et je n’en raporteray pas les particularitez. Je 
diray seulement qu'elle estoit peu convenable k un vieillard de aoixante- 
dix ans et plus, qui devoit plfttot songer a Anserver ses forces qu’i lea 
ruiner comma il fit.” Ut supra, p. 83. 

VOL. II. Z 
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book III. had from an early age affected a character of piety, 
HAF ' 4 ' pretending to hate the business and vanities of the 
1655 - 58 . W01 'M» and to desire only a retreat where he might 
practise the austerities and devotiohs pleasing to God. 
Mor&d, the youngest of the sons of Shah Jehan, was 
conspicuous, chiefly, for his courage ; popular, from his 
affability and generosity; hut credulous and weak. 
When his father’s illness gave fire to the combustibles 
which filled t the imperial house, this Prince was 
serving as Subahdar in Guzerat. 

As the illness' of the Emperor was from the first 
regarded as mortal, Dara took into his hands without 
hesitation the reins of government; and with his 
usual precipitation and violence began to show what 
he apprehended from his brothers, and what his bro¬ 
thers had to expect from him. All communication 
with them was interdicted on pain of death. Their 
agents, papers, and effects at the capital were seized. 
Jumla, and such of the other high officers of the state 
as were suspected of attachment to any of the younger 
princes, were removed from their situations. And 
orders were issued to place the imperial forces in a 
state of preparation for the field. 

Suja, who was nearest the scene of action, was the 
first to appear in hostile array. From the govern¬ 
ment of the richest province of the empire, which he 
had severely pillaged, he was master of a large trea¬ 
sure, the best sinew of war; and he "had collected an 
army with, a view to* that very contest which was 
now impending. 1 Solira&n, the eldest son of Dara, was 
dispatched without loss of time to oppose him; found 
means to cross the Ganges unexpectedly; surprised 
the camp of Suja, and forced him to retreat precipi¬ 
tately to Mongeer; where he was immediately be¬ 
sieged. 

In the mean time, Aurungzebe was employing, the 
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resources of his fertile mind ft»r strengthening his BOOK III. 
hands, and making sure his blow. He persuaded Cha * > 
Mor&d, that with regard to himself his views were i qss-S9". 
directed to heaven, ijot to a throne; but as his bro¬ 
thers Dara and Suja, compared with Morad, were un¬ 
worthy to reign, he was desirous from friendship of 
aiding him with all his resources ; after which the only 
boon he should crave would be- to retire into 'obscu¬ 
rity, and devote his days and his nights,to the service 
of his Maker. • 

Though Emir Jumla had been dismissed from the 
vizirit, he was sent, through some influence which 
Dara could not resist, to the command of an army in 
Deccan, where it was the business of Aurungzebe to 
obtain the benefit of his talents and resources. But 
the family of Jumla, detained at Delhi, still retained 
that chieftain in bonds. The expedient which presented 
itself to the mind of Aurungzebe, fertile in contriv- 
ances, was, to seize the person of Emir Jumla. The 
appearance of constraint would deprive Dara of a 
pretext for taking revenge on his family. The sud¬ 
den resentment of his army could be appeased by 
promises and bribes. The stratagem succeeded,'and 
the talents and army -of. Jumla were both added to 
the resources of AurungzeTbe, 

Having concerted with his brother, from Guzerat, . 
to join him at jOojeen, he took the route from Bur- 
rahanpore, and arrived at the Nerbudda, where he 
learned that .Tesswint Sing, who had married the 
daughter of the Rana of Odijpore, 'and through her 
succeeded to most of the dominions of her ipther, was 
in possession of the city of Oojeen, and prepared to 
dispute the passage of the army. The Rajah lost the 
favourable opportunity of attacking the troops of 
Aurungzebe, when, spent with heat and fatigue, they 
first arrived on the banks of the Nurbudda. The 
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BOOK III. Wily Mogul delated some days, till joined by Morad 

ClU ** 4. w |, en t jj 6 brothers crossed the river, and, after a well- 

1B5S-S8. contested action, put the Rajah to flight. Aurungzebe : 
.who never trusted to force what he could effect bj 
.deceit, had previously debauched the Mahomedam 
in the army of the -Rajah, by disseminating among 
them the idea that help to the infidels was treason tc 
.the faithful. 

In the.mean time, the Emperor Shah Jehan had 
recovered from the violent effects of his disorder; and 
resumed the exercise of his authority. Dara, whc 
during the royal illness had behaved with tenderness 
and fidelity truly filial, and delayed not a moment tc 
restore the reins of government when his father was 
capable to receive them, was exalted to a still higher 
place in the affections of the Emperor; who dispatch¬ 
ed his commands to the Princes Aurungzebe and 
Morad to return to their respective governments, 
Aurungzebe was little inclined to intermit the efforts 
he had so happily begun; but to make war upon 
his father, beloved both by the soldiers and people, 
was to ruin his cause, and make even his own army 
de&rt him. Under colour of refreshing his troops, he 
waited several days at Oojeeu; and the impetuosity 
of Dara, which the counsels of Shah Jehan were un¬ 
able to restrain,, speedily afforded him a pretext to 
cover his designs. The news of the passage of the Ner- 
budda, and of the defeat of the Rajah, kindled Dara 
into a flame. He marched out of Agra at the head 
of the imperial fbrces 4 an d enabled Aurungzebe to 
give out that he fought by necessity; against his 
brother merely, not his father; add in self-defence. 
Dara sent to his son Soliman, who was besieging Suja 
in Mongeer, to make what terms he could with that 
Sultan, and march with all expedition to join him 
against Aurungzebe. Suja was allowed to resume 
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the government of Bengal: Solipian hastened toward fiOoit ltf. 
the new scene of action: And, could the impatience of 
Dara have waited, till joined by his son, who Wasbe- lB3S _g 8 ' 
loved by the soldiers, and at once prudent and braved 
the career of Aurungzebe might perhaps have been 
closed. The emperor trembled at the prospect of a 
battle; he threatened tb take the field in person, 
which would have been effectual; because no Sutho- 
nty would have been obeyed in opposition to his. But 
the infatuated Dara fodnd means* to prevent the exe¬ 
cution of this design; and marched to occupy the 
banks of the river Chumbul, and the passes of the 
mountains which extend from Guzerat to the Jumna. 
Aurungzebe found the passes so.strongly guarded* 
and the enemy so advantageously posted, that he 
durst not attack them; and fearing the approach of 
Soliman, he was thrown into .the greatest perplexity. 

In this situation he received, from a treacherous 
Omrah in the army of Dara, information of a bye- 
road among the hills, which would conduct him to an 
unguarded part of the river. He left* his camp stand¬ 
ing, to amuse the eyes of Dara; whose first intelli¬ 
gence was, that Aurungzebe was in his rear, and in 
full march towards the qapital. By great exertion 
Dara threw himself before* the enemy, and prepared 
for action. Dara appeared to most advantage in the 
field of battle. His bravery animated his troops. 

The impetuous gallantry of Morad, and the cool And 
inventive intrepidity of Auruhgzebe, were balanced 
by the spirit of the imperial army and its leader. 

The elephant of Dara was wounded ; and in an evil 
hour he was persuaded to dismount. Tiie troops, 
missing the imperial houda, suspected treachery and 
the death of their general; and every man began to 
provide for himself. Aurungzebe found himself mas¬ 
ter of the field of battle, at the moment when he de- 
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BOOK m. spaired of any longer being able to make his soldiers 
HAF ' 4 ' maintain the contest. 

1658. Dara fled to Agra, and, after a short interview with 
his father, departed with his family and a few attend¬ 
ants to Delhi, where some imperial troops and trea¬ 
sure were placed at his disposal, and whence he pro¬ 
posed to effect a junction 'with Soliman. All the 
cunnkig and diligence of Aurungzebe were now ex¬ 
erted to the utmost, to improve his victory. He af¬ 
fected to treat Mordd as Empfcror; and began to make 
preparations for 'himself, as intending immediately to 
set out on a religious pilgrimage to Mecca. In the 
mean time he wrote letters, and exhausted the arts 
of seduction, to detach the Omrahs from the cause of 
Dara. His principal solicitude was to debauch the army 
of Soliman; which he accomplished so effectually, that 
the unfortunate Prince found at last he could place no 
tjdependance on its obedience, and was not even safe in 
iti ^ power. He fled from his danger; and took shelter 
with Mfhe Rajah of Sesinagur, an unconquered kingdom 
of HiniAhs, among the northern mountains. The vic¬ 
torious aivmy advanced towards Agra; but the Empe- 
rorwder^d the gates of the citadel to be shut, and 
Aumngz e ebe was still afraid to offer violence to his 
father. , He wrote a letter, replete with the strongest 
professions of loyalty, and of the most profound sub- 
missioipi to his parent and sovereign. The Emperor, 
wJiAh the hope of drawing him into hfs power, affected 
' *to be satisfied, and invited him to his presence. Au- 
rungzehe every day pretended that he.»was just about 
to comply but every day found, an excuse for delay. 
After a sferies of intrigues, he pretended that to set 
his mind at ease, in appearing under humiliation and 
abasement before his father, & was necessary that his 
son should previously be admitted into the citadel 
with a guard for his person. The Emperor, who was 
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blinded by his desire to have Aurungzebe in his hands, BOOK lit 
assented to a condition which seemed indisjiensable. Chai, ‘ 4 ‘ 
When he found himself a prisoner in the hands of his 1658 _ ' 
grandson, his rage* and vexation exceeded bounds; and 
hid offered to resign to him thd crown, if he would set 
him at liberty, and join him in defeating the schemes 
of Aurungzebe. But life youth, though not averse to, • 
the ^prospect of reigning, and not much restrained by 
the sense of filial duty, refused to comply; and, after 
some hesitation and delay, Shah Jehan sent the keys 
of the citadel to Aurungzebe. The*hypocrisy of Au¬ 
rungzebe was not yet renounced. By a letter, which 
was carefully madd public, he declared; that with 
the utmost grief he had been, reduced to these 
extremities; and that as soon as Dara, to whose 
crimes every evil was owing, should be disabled from 
future mischief, the happiest,event of his life would 
be, to restore to his father the plenitude of his power. 

To deliver himself from Morad was the next study 
of Aurungzebe. The friends, of that thoughtless 
prince had at last brought him to look with suspicion 
upon his brother’s designs; and even to meditate an 
act which might deliver him finally from so dange¬ 
rous a rival. The sagacity of Aurungzebe enabled 
him to discover the intended blow, which he contrived, 
to elude at the very moment, when it was aimed and 
ready to fall. In his turn he inveigled Morad to an 
entertainment, and,'having intoxicated him with wine, 
withdrew his .arms while he slept; seized him with¬ 
out any commotion, and sent, him *a prisoner^ to the 
castle of Agra, 1 

* 

i Bernier had not heard of the attempt of Mor&d upon the life of 
Aurungzebe. It is here stated upon the Persian authorities of Dow, 

Bernier, ut stipra, p. 108 — 1W, Dow’s Shah Jehan, ch. iii. Hist, of 
Hindoitan, vk|.iih' *• 
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book ill. It was now useless, if not hurtful to the cause of 
Chap ‘ *' Aurungzebe, any longer to disavow his ultimate pur- 
1658 P° se - But'he waited till he was importuned by his 
nobles; and then, on the second of’August, l65fr, in 
the'garden of AZab&d/near Delhi, pretending to be 
overcome by their entreaties, he submitted-to receive 
the ensigns of royalty; and assumed the pompous title 
of AulBm gir, or Conqueror of the world. 

Aulum gir allowed not what he had already 
achieved to slacken 1 his efforts” in finishing what re¬ 
mained to be done. Dara had taken the route towards 
Lahore; and had the resources of the northern pro¬ 
vinces, Lahore, Multan, and Cabul, at his command : 
Soliman was ready to descend from the mountains 
with the assistance of the Bajah of Serinagur, and 
with a body of adherents who still approached the 
size of an army: And Suja was master of the rich 
province of Bengal. Aulum gir saw, what every 
skilf ul leader has seen, that in the coarse business of 
war, expedition is the grand instrument of success. 
He hastened toward the Sutledge, from the banks of 
which Dara retreated upon the news of his approach. 
Aurffngzebe, pressing on, drove him first from the 
Beyah, then from Lahore, and next from Multan; the 
unfortunate Prince, who iftight have resisted with 
some chance of success, having lost his resolution to¬ 
gether with his fortune. From Multan, he fled across 
theIndus to the mountains of Bicker, when Aurung¬ 
zebe, declaring the war against him to be closed, left 
eight thousand hbrse *o pursue ‘him, and returned 
with haste to Agra. * > ^ 

He had no sooner arrived at' Agra, than he learned, 
what he Suja was already in 

force, and in hmtfimKm toward the capital. He 
sent to his son Mauine'd whom he hadfeft at Multan, 
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to ; join him with ail hia forces; ^nd in the rfiean time BOOK ill. 
took the road to Bengal, but by slow marches, till Chai> ' 4 ~ 
Mahomed came up. Suja intrenched himself near 1659 . 
Allahabad; and Waited for the arrival of his enemy. 

Though Suja did not avail hftnself of all his advan¬ 
tages, he was able to join battle with a fair prospect 
of success. Nor was this all. In the very heat of 
the action, the Rajah, Jesswint Sing, who had* made 
his peace with Aurungzebe, and joined him with his 
forces, turned his arms'against him, and fell upon the 
rear of his army. The dismay and desertion which 
every unexpected incident scatters through an Indian 
army began to appear. But the firmness of the 
usurper recovered the blow. Hjs elephant, which 
was wounded and began to be ungovernable, he or¬ 
dered to be chained immoveable by the feet; the 
soldiers, still beholding the iryperial castle opposed to 
the enemy, were rallied by the generals ; Suja com¬ 
mitted the same fatal mistake which had ruined Dara; 
he descended from his elephant, and -his army dis¬ 
persed. 

( Emir Jumla, the ancient friend of Aurungzebe, 
who from his place of confinement, or pretendedhcon- 
finement in Deccan, had joined him on the march, 
performed eminent service in this battle. It is even 
said, that Aurungzebe, tvhen his elephant became 
ungovernable, had one foot out of the castle to alight, 
when Jumla, wTio was near him on horseback, cHed 
out sternly, “You descend ffbm the throne!” Au. 
rungzebe smiled, had a moryent for reflection, and 
replaced himself in the houda. 

Suja and his army fled during the ni'ght; while 
Aurungzebe was in no condition to pursue them. 

Jesswint Sing, and hi* rajaputs, who had plundered 
the camp, had the audacity to wait the attack of 
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BOOK HI. Aurungzebe the following day; and were routed, but 
Chap ' 4 ‘ without being obliged to abandon their spoil. Leaving 
1656. Mahomed with a force to pursue the vanquished Suja, 
Aurungzebe hurried back to Agra. * 

The haste was not without a cause. Dara, after 
having arrived at Bicker, crossed the deserjt with his 
family, and arrived in Guzerat, where he gained the 
governor. Aurungzebe, aware how small a spark 
might kindle into a flame, among the disaffected 
rajahs of the mountains, and the distant viceroys and 
princes of Deccan, was eager to allow the danger no 
time to augment. He courted Jesswint Sing, who 
had so recently betrayed him, io prevent his co¬ 
operation with Dara: and marched with all expedition 
to Ajmere. Dara had already seized an important- 
pass, and entrenched himself. Aurungzebe was not 
a little startled when he, first beheld the advantages 
of the position, and strength of his works. He set in 
motion his usual engines of treachery and deceit; and 
by their assistance gained a complete and final victory. 
Deserted by all, and robbed of his effects, by a body 
of Mahrattas in his service, Dara fled towards the 
Indue with his family, who, nearly destitute of attend, 
ants, were on the point of perishing in the desert. 
After many sufferings, he was seized by a treacherous 
chief, who owed to him his life and fortune; and de¬ 
livered into the hands of Aurungzebe. His murder 
was 1 only a few days deferred; duting which he 
was ignominiously exposed about the streets of 
Delhi. l • 

White the Emperor was engaged in opposing Dara, 
his son Mahomed and J^mlajhe Vizir prosecuted the 
'■ war against Suja. Thafr mince had fled from the 
battle to Patna, frotn Fraga to Mpngeer, from Mongeer 
to Rajamahl, and finJflpifRajamahl he was forced to 
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retreat to Tanda. Suja was ( still possessed of re- BOOK III, 
sources; his courage and resolution failed not; and Chaf ' *• 
an event occurred which promised a turn in the tide 16 - g 
of bis affairs. Mahomed had been formerly enamoured 
of the daughter of Suja; and their union had been 
projected, before the distractions of the royal family 
had filled the empire ifrith confusion and bloodshed. 

It is said that the Princess wrote to Mahamed a 
letter, reminding him of his former tenderness, and 
deprecating the ruin *of her father. 'The impatient 
and presumptuous Mahomed was little pleased with 
the treatment he sustained at the hands of Aurung- 
zebe; his heart was touched with the tears of the 
princess; and he resolved to desprt the cause of his 
own father, and join that of hers. He expected that 
the army, in which he was popular, would tollow his 
example. But the authority and address of Jumla 
preserved order and allegiance. The news of his 
son’s defection quickly reached Aulum gtr; who 
concluded for certain that he .had carried the army 
along with him, and set out in the’utmost expedition 
with a great force for Bengal. In the mean time 
Jumla attacked the army of Suja, which he defeated; 
and the conquered Princes retreated to Dacca. Au- 
rungzebe, pursuing his usual policy, wrote a letter to 
Mahomed, which he tools care that the agqpts of Suja 
should intercept. It purported to be an answer to “ 
one received; ’offering to accept the returning duty 
of Mahomed, and to pardon* his error, on the per¬ 
formance of a service which was nameless, but seemed 
to be understood. This letter smote the mincf of Suja 
with incurable distrust. After a time Mtthomed was 
obliged to depart, and with a heavy heart to entrust 
himself to his unforgiving father. He was immedi¬ 
ately immured in Gualior, whgre, after languishing 
for some years, he was entrusted with liberty, though 

1 
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book m. not with power; but died a short time after. 1 Suja 
Cmap. 4. was speedily reduced to extremity in Dacca, and 
1658 having no further means of resistance, fled from the 
province, and sought refuge in the kingdom of Arra-. 
can. But the wretched Rajah, who at once coveted 
his wealth, and dreaded his pursuers, violated without 
scruple the laws of hospitality 1 'and mercy. Death, in 
some of the worst of its forms, soon overtook the 
family of Suja. 

During these transactions, rewards, which were too 
powerful for the virtue of a Hindu, had been offered 
to the Rajah of Serinagur; and shortly after the ruin 
of Suja, Solimfin, the last object of the fears of Aulum 
gir, was, delivered into his hands, and added to the 
number of the prisoners of Gualior. 

From the time when Aulum gir, having subdued 
all competition fof the throne, found himself the 
undisputed lord of the Mogul empire, the vigilance 
and steadiness of his administration preserved so 
much tranquillity in tjje empire, and so much uni¬ 
formity in its business, that the historians who describe 
only wars and revolutions, have found little to do. 
The vnost important series of transactions were those 
which occurred in Deccan ; which ceased not during 
the whole of this protracted reign; laid the foundation 
of some of . the most remarkable of the subsequent 
events; and had a principal share in determining the 
form which the political condition of India thereafter 
assumed. That we id ay relate these transactions 
without interruption, vye shall shdrtly premise such 
of the other transactions handed down to us (for we 
have no complete history' of Aurungzebe) as fell near 
' the beginning of his reifri, and merit any regard. 

* 

> This account of the fate of Mahomed is given by Mr. Stewart, - 
(Hist. Bengal, p. S76) on ttff authority of the Muasir Alumgiery, ami 
varies from the account of Ferishta, who says he died in Gualior. 
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When Aurungzebe marched, from Deccan to con- BOOK III. 
tend for the crown, he left Mahomed Mauzim, his CB4P - *• 
second son, to command in his name. When estab- lg61 
lished upon the throne, it was not altogether without 
apprehension that he contemplated *so vast a power 
in hands which possibly might turn it against him, 

Mauzim, aware of tlfe jealous disposition of his 
father, preserved the utmost humility of exterior; 
avoided all display, either of wealth or power; was 
vigilant in business; dxact in obeying the dBmmands 
of the Emperor, and in remitting'the revenue and 
dues of his government. He was recalled, notwith¬ 
standing his prudeftce, and Shaista Khan made vice¬ 
roy in Deccan. At the same .time, Aurungzebe, 
seeking security for the present, by directing hope to 
the future, declared Mahomed Mauzim heir to the 
throne, and changed his name tb Shah Aulum, or 
King of the- World. 

The third year of his reign was visited with a 
great famine, a calamity whioh ravages India with 
more dreadful severity than almost any other part of 
the globe. It was occasioned by the recurrence of 
an extraordinary drought, which in India almost 
suspends vegetation, aryd, throughout the Principal 
part of the country, leavtes both men and cattle des¬ 
titute of food. The prudence of Aurungzebe, if his 
preceding actions will not permit us to call it his 
humanity, suggested to him the utmost activity of 
beneficence on this calamitous occasion. The rents 1 

of the husbandman, and other taxes, were remitted. 

The treasury of the Emperor was opened without 
limit. Corn was bought in the provinces' where the 
produce was least, conveyed to those in which it was 
most defective; and distributed to the people at re¬ 
duced prices. The great economy of Aurungzebe, 
who allowed no expense for the luxury and ostenta- 
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BOOK ill. tion of a court, and who managed with skill and 
Chap. *. vigilance the disbursements of the state, afforded him 
a resource for the wants of his people. 

It was before the commencement perhaps of this 
calamity, that the empire was agitated by the pros¬ 
pect of a fresh revolution from a dangerous sickness 
of the Emperor. 1 The court was full of intrigues; 
on on£ hand, for Mauzim, the declared successor,; 
on the other,,for Akbar, a young, and even infant 
son of Aurungzebe.* Shah Jehan himself was still 
alive; and the people in general expected that he 
would resume the reins of government. But the 
nation was relieved from its terrors, and from the 
calamities which too certainly would have fallen upon 
it. The usurper recovered. But the efforts of Sultan 
Mauzim, to secure the succession, expressed to. the 
suspicious mind of* Aulum gir, more of the desire to 
obtain a throne than to preserve a father; and his 
purpose in regard to the succession, if his declaration 
in favour of Mauzim had ever been more than a 

i 

pretence, was from this time understood to have 
suffered a radical change. 

TS forward his designs in favour of Akbar, he 
applied to Shah Jehan, to obtain for that prince, in 
marriage, the daughter of*Dara, who remained in 
, the seraglio of her grandfather. Shah Jehan, though 
strictly confined in the palace at Agra, had keen 
treated with great respect; retaining his women and 
servants, and furnished with every amusement in 
which he was uiiderstood to delight. He had not, 

> Dow, (Hist, of Aurungzebe, chap, iv.) places the Emperor's illness 
' after the famine. But Bernier, .who was on the spot, and mentions the 
- arrival of ambassadors from the Khan of the Usbecks first among the 
events succeeding, the termination of the civil war, says, that those am¬ 
bassadors, who'remained stynewhat snore than four months, had not 
departed from Delhi when the Emperor was taken ill. Bernier, Evene- 
mens Particuliers des Euts du'Mogul, p. 10. 
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however, remitted his indignation against Aurung- BOOK nr. 
zebe, and now sent a haughty and insulting refusal. Chap ' 4 ‘ 
Aurungzebe had prudence not to force his inclina- 166S> 
tion; and, so far from showing any resentment, 
redoubled his efforts to soften’ his mind. 


The services of Emir Jumla had been rewarded 
with the government of Bengal. But the mind of 
Aurungzebe, and indeed the experience of Oriental 
government, told him, that he was neyer safe while 
there was a man alive, who had power to hurt him. 
He wished to withdraw the Yizir from his govern¬ 
ment, but without a rupture, which might raise dis¬ 
trust in the breasts of all his Omrahs. To afford 
him occupation which would detain his mind from 
planning defection, he recommended to him a war 
against the King of Assam, who had broken into 
Bengal dining the distractions of the empire, and 
still rcmainaA unchastised. Jumla, who promised 
himself both plunder and reputation from this expe¬ 
dition, and whose exploring eye beheld an illustrious 
path through the kingdom of Assam to the conquest 
of China, undertook the expedition with alacrity. 
He ascended the Brahmapootra in boats. The Assa¬ 
mese abandoned the country which lies on the side of 
the mountains facing Bengal; but the fortress of Azo 
was garrisoned, oad stood an attack. After the re¬ 
duction of Azo, JtmUq crossed the mountains of 
Assam, vanquished thtt Sing who took refuge in his 
capital, forced him tfr fljjr’to tKe shelter of the moun¬ 
tains, and became master of a^great* part of the king¬ 
dom, But the rains came op, which in that kingdom 
are peculiarly vio^ttrApd lay the greater part ofjthe 
level country uiKjto* iflpftp. Jumla found it impossible 
to subsisfc-his army; and was under the necessity of 
returning to Bengal. Incredible were the difficulties 
with which he had to contend; necessaries wanting, 
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BOOK m, the roads covered with water, and the enemy every 
Cmap ' *’ where harassing his retreat. The capacity of Jumla 
ljS65. ^umphed over all obstructions; he brought back the 
greater part of the army safe; and wrote to the Em¬ 
peror that he would next year carry his arms to the 
heart of China. But the army, on its return, was 
afflicted with a dysentery, t)ie effect of the hardships 
it had' endured. The general escaped not; and worn 
out, as he was, with years and fatigue, fell a victim 
to the violence of the disease.' “ You,” said the Em¬ 
peror to the son of Jumla, whom he had recently 
made generalissimo of the horse, “ have lost a father; 
and I have lost the greatest and most dangerous of 
my friends.” 1 . 

The next event is ludicrous, perhaps, in itself, but 
of high importance, as an instance ofthp power of 
superstition among the .weak and cregp^pus inhabi¬ 
tants of India. Of the professors of demotion and pe¬ 
nance, going by the name of Fakirs, one class is dis¬ 
tinguished by wandering about the country in crowds, 
almost naked, pretending to live by mendicity, but 
stealing, plundering, and even committing murder, 
wherever prompted by the hope of advantage. In the 
territory of Marwdr, or Judpore, an old woman, pos¬ 
sessed of considerable property, began to enlarge her 
liberalities towards the Fakirs. These sturdy beggars 
crowded around her, to the number of some thousands, 
and not satisfied with the wej4|& of tHeir pious patron¬ 
ess, made spoil of the neighbouring country, and rioted 
in devption and sensuality at her abo*de. The people, 
exasperated by these oppressions, rose repeatedly upon 
thf saints 1 ; but were defeated^fV&h great slaughter. 

- The idea of enchantment waAfgkjMited. The people 
regarded the old woman as aisorceress ; and believed 

i 

i' 

■ Bernier, ntiupra/p. 87. 
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that she compounded for her fqllowers a horrid mess book nr. 
which rendered them proof against human weapons, UllAI ‘' 4 ~ 
‘and invincible. What they were not rendered by 1665. 
enohantments, th’ey were rendered by the belief of 
them. The Fakirs, finding‘themselves, under the 
auspices of the old woman, too formidable for resis¬ 
tance, assembled in great numbers, and spread their 
devastations to a wide extent. The Rajah of Marwar 
Attacked them, but was defeated. The collectors of 
the imperial revenue ntarched against them with 'the 
troops under their command; but sustained a similar 
disaster. Becoming presumptuous from unexpected 
success, they resolved on a march to the capital, to 
the number of twenty thousand •plundering saints, 
with the sacred old woman at their head. About five 
days’ journey from Agra, they wereiopposed by a body 
of imperial troops, under the.colleAor of the district. 

Him they overcame ; and now grasped in their ima¬ 
ginations the whole wealth and authority of the state. 

They set up their old woman as sovereign. Aurung- 
sebe felt the danger to be serious; for the- soldiers 
were infected with the superstitions of the people; 
and it was hazardous to the last degree, from the"ter- 
rors with which they might be disordered, to permit 
them to engage with the’ sainted banditti. What 
was first demanded; an .antidote to the religious m 
contagion; was invented by Aurungzebe. His own 
sanctity was as famous as that of the old woman; lie 
pretended that by means of irifcantation, he had dis¬ 
covered a counfer-enchantmenf; her wrote wifch his 
own hand, certain mysterious words upon slips of 
paper, one of which, carried upon the point of a spggr 
before each of the squadrons, he declared would ren¬ 
der impotent the spells of the enchantress. The Em¬ 
peror was believed, and though*the Fakirs fought 
with great desperation,' they were all cut to pieces, 
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BOOK nr. except a few whom (the humanity of the general led 
*' him to spare. “ I find,” said Aurungzebe, “ that too 
1665. much religion among the vulgar is as dangerous as 
too little in the monarch.” * _ . 

In the seventh year of the reign of Aurungzebe his 
father died. The life of Shah Jehan had reached its 
natural period; but his death did not escape the sus¬ 
picion "of the pousta, that detestable invention of des¬ 
potic fears. 1 

After the death of Jumla, ihe Rajah of Arracan 
had invaded the contiguous quarter of Bengal, and 
possessed himself of Chittagong and all the country 
along the coast to the Ganges. He availed himself 
of the Portuguese settlers, who were numerous at 
Chittagong, and of their ships, which abounded in 
the bay of Bengal-, and it is said infested the coast 
and every branch \>f the Ganges as plunderers and pi¬ 
rates. These evils it consisted not with the vigilance 
of Aurungzebe to leave without a cure. A new de¬ 
puty was appointed for Bengal; an army collected it¬ 
self at Dacca; and descended the river. The enemy, 

i 

1 The Pousta is thus described by tbe physician, Bernier. Ce poust 
nest autre chose que du pavot dcrasd qu’on laisse la nuit tremper dans 
de I'eau; c’est ce qu’on Tail ordinoireinent boire k Goualeor, a ces 
princes ausquels on ne veut pas faife cquper la teste; c’est la premiere 
chose qu’on leur porte le matin, e^ on ne leur donne point a manger 
qu’ils n’en ayent beu une grande tasse, on les laisseroit plfltot mourir 
' de (aim; cela les fait devenir roaigrea el mourir insensiblement, perdans 
peu k peu les forces et l'entendement, et devenus comme tout endormii 
et dtourdis, et c’est par lbqu'on dit qu’on s’est defait de Sepe-Chekouli, 
du petit fils de Morad, et de Soliman meme. Bernier, Hist, de la 
demier&Revolut. des jfeatati da Grand Mogul, p. 170. It is said, that 
when the gallant Soliman was, by the treachery of the ltajah of Seri- 
nagur, delivered into the cruel hands of Aurungzebe, and introduced 
inhrtiis presence, when every one waa struck with the noble appear- 
" ance of the graceful and manly youth, he entreated that he might be 
immediately beheaded; and not reserve^ to the lingering destruction of 
the pousta; when the hypocritical Aurungzebe forbade him to fear, 
adding, that he was caunous, hot not cruel. Bernier, Ibid. p. lGg. 
Dow, Reign of Aurungzebe, ch. Iv. 
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though master of the forts an£ strong holds of the BOOK m. 
country, without much resistance retired. The Pot- CnA> ' *" 
‘tuguese were invited to betray them, and made no 1668a 
hesitation by their obedience to purchase for them¬ 
selves privileges and' settlemeftts in Bengal. 1 

The mistake of a secretary was near involving the 
empire, not only in hostilities with the whole force of 
Persia, but in all the horrors of a civil war. AVirung- 
iebe, who had been complimented upon ascending 
the throne, by embassies from the Khan of the 
Usbeks, and from Abbas II. Shah of Persia, proposed, 
after settling the affairs of his government, to make 
the suitable returrf. The secretary who composed 
the letters, addressed to the respective sovereigns, 
inadvertently designated the Shah, by no higher title 
than belonged to the Khan of the Usbeks. This was 
interpreted as a meditated insult* and resented by 
a declaration of hostilities. Aurungzebe wished to 
explain the mistake, but his ambassador was not ad¬ 
mitted even to an audience. His own -weapons were 
tried against him; and he added *an illustrious in¬ 
stance to prove that he who is most practised in the 
arts of deception is not always the hardest to deceive. 

Of the Mahomedan army and officers of the Mogul 
empire, as some were Moguls, some Afghauns, some 
Turks, and some Usbeks,.so a large, proportion were 
Persians, among whom was the Vizir himself. The 
fidelity of this fart of his subjects, Aurungzebe dr as 
by no means willing to try, in & wtur with their native 
country. A letter was intercepted'from Abbas, ad- 

‘ Bernier (Eveuemens Parlicuj, del EtaU da Mogul, *p. 88—101) 
speaks of these Portuguese as -infamous buccaniers; and their owiHtis- * 
torian Faria de Sowza, countenances the assertion, which might have 
been founded upon the reporl%of enemies. The Portuguese followed 
their merchandize as their chief occupation, but, like the English and 
Dutch of the same period, had no objection to plunder, when it fell in 
their way. 
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BOOK III. dressed to the Vizir himself, importing that a conspi- 
Chif ' racy existed among the Persian nobles to seize the 
1666. E m P eror when he should take the field. Aurung- 
zebe was transported with apprehension and rage. 
He issued a sudden order to the city guards to sur¬ 
round the houses of the Persian Omrahs, which they 
were forbidden to quit under pain of death. Au- 
rungzebe found himself on the brink of a precipice. 
The Persian chiefs were numerous and powerful; a 
common danger united them; the descendants of the 
Afghaun nobility-, who formed a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the men in power, and hated the Moguls, by 
whom the Afghaun dynasty had been driven from 
the throne, were yery likely to make common cause 
with the Persians. Even if guilty, he beheld appall¬ 
ing danger in attempting to punish them; but he 
now reflected that- he might have been deceived, and 
wished only for the means of a decent retreat. He 
sent for some of the principal Omrahs; but they ex¬ 
cused themselves from attendance. All had assem¬ 
bled their friends and defendants; fortified their 
houses; and waited the appeal to arms. After a sus¬ 
pense of two days, the princess Jehanara arrived. She 
had been sent for, express, upon the first alarm. 
The favourite daughter of Shah Jehan, by whom the 
Persians had always been distinguished and exalted, 
might render, by her mediation, the most important 
assistance. After a short conference with the Em¬ 
peror, she presented herself in her chair at the door 
of the Vizir. This w§s an act of supreme confidence 
and honour. The doors of the mansion flew open ; 
the Vizir'hastened to the hall of audience, and pros¬ 
trated himself at the foot of the throne. Aurungzebe 
descended, and embraced hiip. Convinced that he 
had been deceived, Jhe now sought only to obliterate 
all memory of the offence; and with some loss of re- 
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putation, and a remainder of disgust in the breasts of book UL 
.some of the Omrahs, he recovered himself from the Cbap ‘ *' 
dangerous position in which a moment of rashness had 166ft _ 
plated him. Shah Abbas in the mean time, with a 
large army, was upon his march toward the confines 
of India;*and Aurungzebe, who had sent forward 
his son Mauzim to harass the enemy, but not to fight, 
piade rapid preparations to meet him in person! Shah 
Abbas, however, died in the camp, befpre he arrived 
at the scene of action. His Successor wished to 
mount the throne, free from the embarrassment of an 
arduous war; and Aurungzebe was more intent upon 
gaining' conquests in Deccan than in Persia. An ac¬ 
commodation, therefore, was easily made. 1 

These transactions were all contained within the 
first ten years of the reign of Aurungzebe, during 
which several events had already occurred in Deccan. 

A new enemy had arisen, whose transactions were 
not as yet alarming, but who had already paved the 
way to revolutions of the greatest importance. This 
was Sevagee, the founder of the Mahratta empire ; a 
power which began when the empire of the Moguls 
was in its utmost strength; and rose to gredtness 
upon its ruins. In the jnountainous regions which 
extended from the borders of Guzerat to Canara, 
beyond the island of Goa, lived a race of Hin¬ 
dus, who resembled the mountaineers in almost all 
the other parts of Hindustan, that is, were a peo¬ 
ple still more rude and uncivflizeU than the inhabi¬ 
tants of the plains, and at the safne time % more 
hardy and warlike. They consisted of various tribes 
or communities, to some of which (it appears nqjjto 
how many) the name of Mahratta, afterwards extend¬ 
ed to them all, was applied.® Sevagee was the son 

> Dow. Reign of Aurungxebe, ch. vi. ** 

» Mhecrut, or Mharat, the name of a district, which under the 
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book m. of Shahjee, a Hindu ,in the service of Ibrahim Adil 
Chap * *' Shah, King of Beejapore, from whom he received a 
16GB. * n Carnatic, with a command of ten 

thousand horse. Sevagee, when yery. young, was Sent 
along with his mother to reside at Poonah, of which 
as a Zemindary, his father t had obtained a grant, 
and of which he entrusted the management, together 
with tfie charge of his wife and son, to one of his of¬ 
ficers, named .Dadajee Punt. The mother of Sevagee 
was an object of aversion to her husband; and the son 
shared in the neglect which was the lot of his mother. 
He grew up under Dadajee, to vigour both of body 
and mind; and at seventeen years of age engaged a 
number of banditti, and ravaged the neighbouring 
districts. Dadajee, afraid of being made to answer 
for these enormities, and unable to restrain them, swal¬ 
lowed poison, and died; when Sevagee took posses¬ 
sion of the Zemindary, increased the number of his 
troops, and raised contributions in all the neighbour¬ 
ing districts. * Such was the commencement of the 
fortunes of Sevagee. 1 

Of his ancestry, the following is the account pre- 
sentSd to us. His father was the son of Malojee; 

r 

Deccanee sovereigns was part of the province of Dowlutabad, may in 
former'ages, says Mr. Jonathan Scptt, have given name to a larger 
division of Dekkan, ahd the original country of the Mahrattas. Scott's 
Deccan, I ntrod. p. x. Ibid. i. 32. The Mahr|Ua language extends 
along the coast from the island of Bardez to the river Tapti. Orme, 
Histor. Frag, p- 57. Its is said by Col. Wilks (Hist. Sketches, p. 6) 
that " from Beder the Mahralta language is spread over the whole coun¬ 
try to* the northwestward of the Canara, and of a line which, passing 
considerably to the eastward of Dowletabad, forms an irregular sweep 
until it touches the Tap(i, and follows the course of that river to the 
• western sea—but that in the geographical tables of the Hindus, the 

* name of Maharashtra, and by contraction Mahratta dasum (or country) 

seems to have been more particularly appropriated to the eastern por¬ 
tion of this great region, including Baglana, part of Berar and Candeish: 
the western was known bj'its present name of Concan.” 

1 Aurungzcbe’i Operations in Dekkan, translated by Scott, p. 6, 
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and Malojee was the son of E}auga Bonsla, a son of BOOK ill. 
the Rana of Odipoor, by a woman of an inferior caste. Chat ' 4 ~ 
The degradation of Bauga Bonsla, from the impurity 1668 
and baseness of his birth, drove him to seek, among 
strangers, that respect which* he wds denied at home. 

He served during a part of his life a Rajah, possessing - 
a Zemindaree in the province of Candesh; and after¬ 
wards purchased for himself a Zemindaree* in the 
neighbourhood of Poonah, where he resided till his 
death. His son Msftojee entered the service of a 
Mahratta chief, in which he acquired so much dis¬ 
tinction as to obtain the daughter of his master in 
marriage for his sbn. This son was Shajee, and Se- 
vagee was the fruit of the mawiage. But Shajee, 
having quarrelled with his father-in-law, repaired to 
the King of Beejapore, and received an establishment 
in Carnatic. He here joined the'Polygar of Mudkul 
in a war upon the Rajah of Tanjore; and having 
defeated the Rajah, the victors quarrelled about the 
division of the territory. Shajee defeated the Poly- 
gar, took possession of both Mudkul and Tanjore; 
and having married another wife, by whom he had a 
son named Ekogee, he left him and his posterity 
Rajahs of Tanjore, till £hey sunk into dependants of 
the East India Company.* 1 

• . 

> Aurungzebe’s Operations in Dekkan, a translation from a Fen tan • 
manuscript, by Jonathan Scott, p. 6;—Appendix A. to Lord Wtlles- 
ley’s Notes on the Mahratta.war;—East India Papers, printed \>y the 
House of Commons, 1804, p. 255. ‘Lord Wellesley seems to have 
followed Scott. Ekogee, as he is called by jMr. Orme and others, il 
written Angojee in Mr. Scott’s traifllation, p. 32. The history and 
origin of the family is related with considerable variations, by Col. 

Wilks, on Mahratta authorities. (Hist. Sketches, chip, iii.) But if 
Hindu authority were better than Persian, (and it is far infertov) the 
facts are not worth the trouble of a critical comparison. It is of some 
importance to state what is «lated (ibid.) by Wilks, tfafib^hahjee went 
second in command in the army of the King of Be^tpVM which pro¬ 
ceeded to the conquest of the Carnatic in l63S j that he was left pro¬ 
vincial governor of all the Beejapore conquest* in Camatic, when the 
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BOOK m. When Sevagee, upqn the death of Dadajee, seized 
Ch * p ~ 4 ‘ the Zemindaree of Poonah, his father was too much 
J668 occupied in the East to be able to interfere. Aurung¬ 
zebe was at the same moment hastening his prepara¬ 
tions for the war with his brothers ; and invited Se¬ 
vagee to join his standards. The short-sighted Hindu 
insulted his messenger, and reproached Aurungzebe 
himself with his double treason against a King and a 
father. He improved the. interval of distraction in 
the Mogul empire; took the strong fortress of Ray- 
ree, or R&jegur, which he fixed upon as the seat of 
his government; and added to it Porundeh, Jegneh, 
and several districts dependant on the King of Bee- 
japore. The threats of that power, now little for¬ 
midable, restrained not his career of plunder and 
usurpation. He put to death, by treachery, the Rajah 
of Jaowlee, and seized.his territory and treasure; 
plundered the rich and manufacturing city of Kal- 
lean; took Madury, Purdhaungur, Rajapore, Sungar- 
pore, and an island belonging to the Portuguese. At 
length the Beejapore government sent an army to 
suppress him. He deceived the general with profes¬ 
sions of repentance, and offers of submission; stabbed 
j him to the heart at a conference; cut to pieces his 
army deprived of its leader ; and rapidly took posses- 
siotr of the Whole region of Kokun or Concan, the 

general in chief returned to the capital; that hit first residence was at 
Bangalore, but that he aftSrwafth seems to have divided his time be¬ 
tween Colar and Balappor. Wilks infers from some grants of land 
by Sbawjee, of which the writings still remain, that he affected inde¬ 
pendence of the declining government which he had served. The 
acquisition of Tanjore was made, as the Colonel thinks, not by Shawjee, 
but afcr his death by Ekojee his son ; and his accomplice was not the 
* Rajah or Polygar of Mudkul, but the Naik of Madura, which how¬ 
ever appears -to have been called Mudkq} by the Persian historians. 
Naik and Polygar ’ were Hindu names of governori~of districts, who, 
as often as they dared to a’ltume independence, affected the title of 
Rajah. Naik was a title of inferior dignity to Polygar. 

6 
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country lying between the Ghaijts and the sea, from BOOK ill. 
Goa to Daman. Ca * p ’ *• 

When Aurungzebe, upon the defeat of his rivals, 1668 
sent*Shaista Khan,'with the rank of Ameer al Omrah, 
or head of the Omrahs, to conimand in Deccan, the 
Rajah Jesswunt Sing, who had redeemed his treach¬ 
ery in the battle against Suja, by his subsequent de¬ 
reliction of the cause of Dara, was invested about the 

4 , 

same time with the government of Guzejat. As soon 
as Aurungzebe had leisure to attend to the progress of 
Sevagee, the viceroy of Guzerat was’commanded to 
co-operate with the viceroy of Deccan, in reducing 
and chastising the Mahratta adventurer. Sevagee 
could not resist the torrent which now rolled against 
him. The strong fortress of Jegneh was taken. The 
Ameer al Omrah advanced to Poonah, where he took 
up his residence. Here a band of assassins made 
their way to his bed in the night. He himself was 
wounded in the hand, by which he warded off a blow 
from his head, and his son was slain. The assassins 
escaped, and Sevagee himself was understood to have 
been among them. Circumstances indicated treacheiy; 
and the suspicions of Shaista Khan fell upon Jfess- 
wint Sing. These two geperals were recalled; and 
after an interval of two ‘years, during which the 
Prince Mahomed Mauzim,«or Shah Aulum, held the ^ 
government of Deccan, the two generals, Jey Sing 
and Dilleer Khan were sent to prosecute the war 
against the Mahratta chief. Jey Sing was the Rajah 
of Abnir, 1 and Dilleer was a Patan Omrah, who. both 

> The mountainous districts, lying between the prorinSes of Agra 
and Guzerat, and forming part of thd provinces of Malwa and AjmERf » 

were inhabited by a race of warlike Hindus, named Rajpoots, who, 
from pride of superior prowess, claimed to be of a higher caste than the 
mass of other Hindus. They had been divided' into three principal 
Rajahships ; that of Abnir or Ambeer, called’ a her wards Jey pore and 
Jyenagur, on the borders of Agra; that of Jodepon or Marwar, south 
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BOOK 111. had obtained high rank as generals in the service of 
Chap. «. gf, a }, Jehan; and being chosen for their merit as the 
lfi68 fittest to guide and enlighten Soliman, when sent 
against Suja, were the chiefs whom Aurungzebe’ had 
gained to betray their master, and debauch his army. 

Before the arrival of these generals, Stevagee had 
with great address surprised and plundered Surat; a 
city df importance and renown ; the chief port of the 
Mogul empire; and that from which the holy pilgrims 
commenced their voyage to the tomb of the prophet. 
The operations of the new commanders turned the 
tide in Mahratta affairs. The armies of Scvagce 
were driven from the field; his country was plun¬ 
dered ; and Poorimdeh, a strong fortress, in which he 
had placed his women and treasures, was besieged. 
It was reduced to the last extremity, when Sevagee, 
unarmed, presented himself at one of the outposts of 
the imperial camp, and demanded to be led to the 
general. Professing conviction of his folly, in at¬ 
tempting to contend'with the Mogul power, he craved 
the pardon of his disobedience, and offered to the 
Emperor his services, along with twenty forts which 
r he Would immediately resign. Jeysing embraced the 


west from Abnir, approaching (he centre of Ajmere; and lastly that of 
Chitore, called also Odeypore, from another city, lying fnrther south. 
Of these Rajahs the most powerful had been the Rajah of Chitore, 
whose distinctive title was ltana. Jesswint S ; ng, the Rajah of Jud- 
pore, having married the daughter of the last Rana, had merged those 
two kingdoms of Rijapootf into one. Mr. Orme seems not to have 
been aware of the marriage of Jesswint Sing, and of its effects; as h^ 
mentions with some surprise that the name of the Rajah of Chitore no 
where appears in the history of the present transactions. Bernier, 
Revtd, p. bfl,S6; Dow, Reign of Shah Jehan, ch. v. p. sis; Scott, ut 
VOpto, p. 10 ; Memoirs of Eradut Khan, p. 18 ; Rennet's Memoir, fntrod. 
p. cxxxii. To the above nations of Rajapoots should also be added 
those of Bondela, or Bundclcunri, a district between the provinces of 
Agra and Malwa, extending from Jeypore, by trualinr and Callinger, 
as far as Benares. Memoirs of Eradut Khan, p. 17 : Kennel, ul supra, 
p. cxxxii. 
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proposal; and Sevagee obeyed tjie imperial order, to BOOKlif. 
wait upon the Emperor at Delhi. Seragee had Chaf ~ *' 
offered to conduct the war in Candahar against the | 66g 
Persians. Had he bgen received with the honour to 
which he looked, he might haVe been gained to the 
Mogul sewice, and the empire of the Mahrattas 
would not have begun to exist. But Aurungzebe, 
who might easily have dispatched, resolved to htimble 
the adventurer. When presented in tlje hall of au¬ 
dience, he was placed among the inferior Omrahs; 
which affected him to such a degrfee that he wept 
and fainted away. He now meditated, and with great 
address contrived, tlie means of escape. Leaving his 
son, a boy, with a Brahmen whom* he knew at Mut- 
terah, and who afterwards conducted him safe to his 
father, he travelled as a pilgrim to Juggernaut, and 
thence by the way of Hyderabad to’his own country.* 

The Prince Shah Aulum, and the Rajah Jesswunt 
Sing, were sent to supersede the Rajah Jey Sing, who ' 
was suspected of an understanding with 1 Sevagee, and 
died on his way to the imperial presence. 3 The 


change was favourable to Sevagee; because Jesswunt 
Sing, who had but little affection to th§ imperial 
service, allowed the war t? linger, and discontents and 
jealousies to breed in th£ army. SevagHwas not 
inactive. Immediately upon his arrival he took royal 



• 9 

> Scolt, ut supra, p. 11 — 17 - Mr. Orme, from scattered reports, hat 

listed the circumstances differently, Historical Flag. p. 17, See. 

» Not without suspicion of poison.—Mr. Scottjs author, who probably 
wished to spare Aurungzebe, says, by his^noonsnee, or secretary (p. 17), 
Mr. Orme sayB, by order of Aurungzebe (p, 27). But the Rajah was 
worn out with age and laborious services; and the only ptfison, perhaps 
was the anguish of disgrace. He is praised by the Mahomedan histo¬ 
rians as the most eminent, in personal qualities, of all the Hindus they 
had yet known ; accomplished^ in Perian and Arabian learning. His 
successor, of whom mote will be heard hereafter, was celebrated for his 
astronomical learning, and for the observStory which he erected at 
Jeypore. Memoirs of Eradut Khan, p. IB. Note (1) by Scott. 
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BOOK III. titles, and struck coins in his name. His troops, in con* 
Ch * f ' 4 ‘ sequence of his previous arrangements, had been well 
1G68. kept on foot during his absence; and he attacked im¬ 
mediately the Mogul territories and forts. Surat'was 
again plundered ; he recovered all the forts which he 
had resigned, and added some new districts to his 
former possessions. 

The weakness of Beejapore made him look upon 
the territories of that declining state as his easiest 
prey. Neither upon that, however, nor any other 
enterprise, could he proceed with safety, till his forts 
were supplied with provisions; and provisions, while 
pressed by the Mogul arms, he found it difficult, if 
not impossible, to supply. He seems never to have 
distrusted his own address any more than his courage. 
By a letter to Jesswunt Sing, he averred, that only 
because his life was in danger had he fled from the 
imperial presence, where his faithful offer of services 
had been treated with scorn; that still he desired to 
return within the walks of obedience; and would 
place his son in the imperial service, if any command 
in the army, not dishonourable, was bestowed upon 
him;' The stratagem succeeded to his wish ; he ob¬ 
tained a truce, during which he supplied his forts; 
he dexterously withdrew his son from the Mogul 
army; with little resistance he took possession of 
several important districts belonging to Beejapore; 
compelled the King to pay him a contribution of three 
lacs of pagodas, ahd the King of Golconda to pay 
him another of four. 1 „ • * 

The Emperor, displeased with Jesswuntjping, as 
weU on account of the ill success of the vif&, as the 
1 divisions and jealousies which reigned in the army, 

recalled him; and several generals were successively 

‘Wilks, (pfl^wys nine, upon whatauthorities, he as usual, omits 
to stste. ^ •' ’ ^ 
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sent to conduct affairs under Aulum Shah. In the BOOK in. 
mean time, the Mahrattas plundered the. adjoining Ca * p ~ 4 ~ 
countries, retreating with the spoil to their forts, in 1571 . 81 . 
spite of all the efforts of the imperial commanders. 

At last, in 1671, thfe JPrince*himself was recalled. 

An Omralj, titled Bahadur Khan, succeeded him; 
and retained the government till the year 1676. 

During these years the war produced no remaskable 
etent, though it was prosecuted with considerable 
activity, and without intermission. The efforts of 
the Viceroy were divided and weakened, by hostilities 
with Beejapore and Golconda; which, though they 
had contributed to the fall of those languishing states, 
had aided the rising power of Sevagee. In 1677 that 
chieftain affected to enter into an alliance with the 
King of Golconda against the King of Beejapore and 
the Moguls ; and marched into the territory of Gol¬ 
conda at the head of an army of 40,000 horse. He 
proceeded to make conquests with great appearance 
of fidelity ; but placed Mahratta, governprs in all the 
fortresses, and enriched himself by plunder. He ob¬ 
tained possession of the impregnable fortress of Gingee 
by treachery. He laid siege to Vellore, which, de¬ 
fended itself during more than four months. An 
interview took place between Sevagee and Ekojee, 
the latter of whom, perceiving the insatiable appetite 
of his brother for power, trembled for his dominions. • 
Before he had tithe, however, to conquer every thing 
to the north of the Goleroon, he was recalled to his 
western dominions . 1 Dilleer Khan, who succeeded 
Bahadur, carried on the war in a similar manndr, and 
was superseded by Bahadur, who received the com¬ 
mand anew, in 1681. The most remarkable ocduTs ■* 

> This expedition into the Carnatic is noLiced by Scott, ut supra, p. 

32 j by Orme, Hist. Frag. p. 82—87. Col.**Wilki, however, (ch. iii 
ut supra) has given the most distinct account, and is here followed. 
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book ill. rence, during the administration of Dilleer, was the 
CaA ' - 4 ' arrival in his camp of the son of Sevagee, who had 
1681 incurred the displeasure of his father, and fled for 
protection to the Moguls. The event was regarded 
as fortunate, and a high rank was bestowed upon the 
young Mahratta; but Sevagee soon founfl means to 
regain his confidence, and he had the good fortune to 
maka his escape a little time before his father termi- 
nated his indefatigable and extraordinary career. 

During all the ti,poe of the^e great and multiplied 
transactions, a naval war, which we hear of for the 
first time in the history of India, was carried on 
between' Sevagee and his enemies. At the com¬ 
mencement of hi? exploits, a chief, distinguished by 
the name of Siddee Jore, had the government of the 
town of Dunda Rajapore, a sea-port, to the southward 
of Bombay, belonging to the King of Beejapore; and 
at the same time, the command of the fleet, which 
that sovereign had formed to protect his maritime 
dominions, and theiy trade, from the naval enemies 
which now infesied the coasts of India. While Siddee 
Jore was endeavouring to signalize himself against 
Sevegee in another quarter, that ingenious adventurer 
arrived unexpectedly at Dunda Rajapore, and ob¬ 
tained possession of it by* a stratagem. The loss of 
this important place so pnraged the King against 
' Siddee Jore, that he procured his assassination. At 
the time of the capture of Dunda R'ajapore, however, 
the heir of Sindee Jore was in the commaud of the 
fleet, which lay.at the fortified island of Gingerah, 
before" the town. When the outrage was committed 
upon his father Jyy the King of Beejapore, he'tendered 
. lTis"services to Aurungzebe, with the fort of Gingerah, 

and the whole of the Beejappre fleet. The offer, of 
course, was greedily accepted. Siddee, it appears, 
was,a name, which was applied in common to those 
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Abyssinian adventurers, who had passed over, in great BOOK Ilf. 
numbers, from their own, country into the service of Chap ’ 4; 
tlie kings of Deccan ; and had there frequently en- lcg2 
groaned a great proportion of the principal officers of 
state. Of this class of men was the admiral who had 
now enlisted himself in the Mogul service. He was 
joined by a*great number* of his family and country¬ 
men. He himself was called the Siddee, by way of 
distinction; his principal officers had the term Siddee 
prefixed to their names f and his crews dnd followers 
were in general denominated the Siddees. They 
carried on an active warfare along the whole western 
coast of India, and .were not only dangerous and 
troublesome enemies to Sevngee, but formidable even 
to the British, and other European traders, who fre¬ 
quented the coast. 1 

Sevngee breathed his last, in his fortress of Rayree 
on the 5th of April, 1682, of an inflammation in bis 
chest, at the early age of fifty-two; having displayed 
a fertility of invention, adapted to his ends; and a 
firmness of mind in the pursuit of them, which have 
seldom been equalled, probably never surpassed. With 
the exception of the few small districts possessed b^the 
Europeans, his dominions, at the time of his death, 
comprehended, along the Western coast of India, an 
extent of about 400 miles in length by 120 in breadth, 
and from the river Mirzeou in the sodth, to Versal in • 
the north. Of the detached forts, which at one time 
he had garrisoned in Carnatic, anly,one or two appear 
to have at this time remained in his hands. 3 

During these transactions in ’the south, we afe not 
informed of any other emergency which called the 
attention of Aurungzebe from the ordinary detail? of * 
his administration; excepting a war with the Fatans 
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&00Kin. or Afghauns who infested the northern provinces; 

G, * r ' and another, which' the Emperor himself provoked, 
1652 with the rajpoots of Adjmere and Malwa, - 

The Governor of Peshawir, to punish an incision 
of the Patans, had, in 1673, pursued them to their 
mountains, where he allowed himself to be entangled 
in the defiles, and was cut off with his whole army. 
A Pjtan, who had served in the armies of Sultan 
Siijah, and bore a strong resemblance to his person, 
gave birth to a report, that the Sultan had made his 
escape from Arracan. The Patans proclaimed him 
King of India; and all the tribes of that people were 
summoned to join their forces to place him upon his 
throne. They were able, it is said, had they united, 
to bring into the field 150,000 men ; and Aurungzebe 
was roused by the magnitude of the danger. He 
took the field in person, and crossed the Indus, about 
the close of the year 1674. The war lasted for about 
' fifteen months, during which the Patans were driven 
from the more accessible country; and Aurungzebe 
was too cautious to penetrate among the mountains. 
A chain of forts was established to restrain them; 
andethe governor whom he left at Peshawir, having- 
exerted himself to gain the confidence of the Patan 
chiefs, drew them to an entertainment at that place, 
and murdered them along with their attendants. 
Though Aurungzebe disowned the action, he obtained 
net the credit of being averse to it. 1 - 

It is probable that Aurungzebe, from political mo¬ 
tives, projected .the reduction of the rajpoot states, 
viewing with jealousy the existence of so great-an in¬ 
dependent power, (able, it is said, to bring 200,000 
men into the field) into the heart of his dominions. He 
put on however the mask of religion, and began the 


> Or/ne’s Hitt. Frag, p, 6a—T*. 
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execution of a project, or pretended project, for the HOOK fir. 
forcible conversion of the Hindus to the religion of CaAP - *• 
the faithful. Jesswunt Sing, the Maharajah, or 1682 
Great Rajah, as *he was called, having died, near 
Cabul in 1681, his children, on their return to their 
native country, were ordered to be conducted to 
court; where he insisted on their being rendered Ma- 
homedans. Their rajpoot attendants contrived their 
dbcape, and fled with them to their own country. 

The Emperor revenged the disobedience by a war; 
which he conducted in person. His’ numerous forces 
drove the rajpoots from the more accessible parts of 
their difficult country; but they held possession of 
their mountains and fastnesses; aad the war degene¬ 
rated into a tedious and ineffectual struggle. Au- 
rungzebe sat down at Ajmere, where he superintend¬ 
ed, at a less inconvenient distance,’ the operations in 
Deccan, as'well as the war with the rajpoots. 1 

Sambah, or Sambagee, the eldest son of Sevagee, 
succeeded to his throne, but not without a competi¬ 
tor, in a younger brother, whose adherents created 
him considerable danger, till the principal among 
them were all put to death. While the war was cffrried 
on between the Mahratta pnd the imperial generals in 
Deccan, as it had been fbr several years, by sudden 
inroads on the one side, end pursuit on the other. ; m 
but with few important advantages pn either; Akbar, 
one of the younger sons of Aurungzebe, who was em¬ 
ployed in the war against tKe /ajpots, turned his 
standards against his father, being bffered'assistance 
by the enemy whom he was sent to subdue. One 
of Aurungzebe’s tried artifices, that of raising je^ 
lousy between associates, enabled liim to defeat the 

• 

1 Scott's Operations of Aurungzebe in Dtcoan, p. S3. Ofine, ut 
•upra, p. 100—10#, and ilg—1BI. 
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BOOK III. first attempt of Akbar, who fled from the country of 
Chap ' 4 ' the rajpoots, and took* refuge with Satnbagee. 

1687. Both-Sambagee and Aurungzebe knew the value 
of the acquisition. The prince was received with 
extraordinary honours, by the Mahratta chief, who 
would not sit in his presence. And Aurungzebe, 
resolving to extinguish the enemy who had so long 
troubled his government in the south, arrived with a 
vast army at Aurangabad, in 1684. After the at¬ 
tack and defence of some forfs, with no important 
result, the prince'Shah Aulum was sent into Concan, 
to reduce the Mahratta fortresses on the sea coast. He 
found it impossible to procure provisions; the climate 
disagreed with the Mogul troops r and he was ob¬ 
liged to return with only a remnant of his army. 1 

In 1687, the Emperor resolved upon the final re¬ 
duction of the Mahoir.edan kingdoms of Deccan, 
Hyderabad or Golconda, and Beejapore, which dis¬ 
played a greater residue of strength and resources, 
than their reduced condition had led him to expect. 
From Ahmednuggur, where the grand camp had 
already arrived, he moved as far as Sholapore, and 
sent one army towards Hyderabad, another towards 
Beejapore. 

The general, who led the' army of the King of Hy¬ 
derabad, betrayed his trust, and passed over to the 
enemy; upon which the King abandoned the open 
country, and shut himself up in the fort of Golconda. 
Hyderabad was taken and plundered. That the 
Sultan<.Mauzim, ’however, who commanded, might 
not have the honour, which he was wise enough not 
tft covet, of taking Golconda, Aurungzebe accepted 
-the humble termB ‘which were offered by the King, 
and reserved his destruction till another opportunity. 

Beejapore made considerable resistance, which was 

1 Scott, ut supra, p, 58—64 ; Orme Hist. Frag. p. 134—163. 
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aided by scarcity. After the city had been besieged BOOK m. 
for some time, the Emperor prbceeded to the attack CwAP ‘ 4 ' 
in person. Famine at last compelled the garrison to 1590, 
surrender; and the young King was delivered into the 
hands of Aurungzebe. 1 • 

He received, about the same time, intelligence of 
another agreeable eveht, the departure of Sultan 
Akbar, from the Mahratta country to Persia. As 
this lessened greatly, in the eyes of Aurungzebe, the 
importance of immediate operations against the Mah- 
rattas, he turned from Beejapore towards Golconda. 

Shah Aulum, with his sons, was seized and put in 
confinement, for remonstrating, it is said, against the 
treachery aimed at the unfortunate King of Golconda, 
who had submitted under pledge of honour to him¬ 
self. Aurungzebe, in truth, was incurably jealous of 
his son, because heir to his fhrone; and was stimu¬ 
lated to ease his mind of a part of its load of terror 
and distrust. Golconda was invested, and, after a 
siege of seven months, fell by that treachery, the be¬ 
nefit of which Aurungzebe made it* his constant en* 
deavour to procure. He had now the two sovereigns 
of Deccan in his hands, and the reduction of the out¬ 
standing forts was all that remained to complete the 
extension of the Mogul dominion to the furthest limit 
of Carnatic. 3 . • 

■ 

This important success was immediately followed 
by an event whiSh the Emperor regarded as peculiarly 
fortunate. His spies brought Intelligence, that Sam- 
bagee, at one of his forts in (he mountains not far 

distant, was spending his time in a round of his favour- 

■ 

1 Scott, ut supra, p. 0'S—73. * 

1 The greatest part of Carnatic had belonged to the rajahs of Beeja- 
nuggur, in the flourishing stateaof that empire. After the reduction of 
that state by tiie Mahomedan powers of Deccan, it was divided between 
the states of Golconda and Beejapore. Aurungzebe’s Operations in 
Deccan, Scott, p. 73,74, 75. Orme, p. 119 —13Q. * 
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book ill. ite pleasures, and very imperfectly on his guard. A 
CtiA,, ^ *' body of troops was dispatched to surprise him, and 
1630— he was, in fact, taken prisoner. Sambagee was too 
1700. formidable to be permitted to live ; but the Emperor 
polluted his fortune bj glutting his eyes with the 
. butchery of his enemy who relaxed not his haughti¬ 
ness in the presence of death. The efficacy of Sam- 
bagee’s talents, which were not inconsiderable, was 
obstructed by his immoderate passion for women, 
which his father predicted would lead him to his ruin. 

The Emperor followed up his advantage with ac¬ 
tivity, and immediately sent an army into Concan. 
Its operations were highly successful; and Rayree, 
which Sambagee arjd his father had made their capi¬ 
tal, together with the wives and infant son of that 
chieftain, fell into the hands of the victor. 1 

Rama, however, the brother of Sambagee, escaped 
from Concan, and, crossing by the way of Seringapa- 
tam to Carnatic, threw himself into the fort of Gingee, 
which was a. place pf great strength, and by the 
obstinacy of its resistance, or the interested delays of 
the imperial generals, retarded the settlement of 
Deccan for several years. It gave occupation to a 
great part of the imperial army from the year 1692 
to the year 1700; and during that period, kept the 
reduction of Carriatip incomplete. 

The Emperor turned his whole attention to the 
final subjugation of the Mahrattas, and penetrated 
into the country with his principal army. But while 
he was employed in ttye reduction of forts, the Mah¬ 
rattas/ under various chiefs, issued from their moun¬ 
tains, and spreading over the newly conquered coun- 
, Tries of Beejapore and Golconda, and even the pro¬ 

vinces of Berar, Candesh, and Malwa, carried great 

I Scott, ut »upra, p. 77 u -B 0 ; Qrme, p. 830—234. Wilks (p, 216) 
jByi it was taken in 169 B. 
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plunder back with them, and left devastation behind. BOQKIII. 
J he imperial forces marched to oppose them in all Chaf ' ** 
directions, and easily conquered them in battle when 1700-07* 
they could bring them .to an action. But the Mah- 
rattas eluded rencounter, retired to their mountains 
when purslied, hung upon the rear of their enemy 
when obliged to return, and resumed their dgvasta- 
tions whenever they found the country cleared of the 
troops which opposed (them. The Emperor perse¬ 
vered with great obstinacy in besieging the forts in 
the accessible parts of the Mahratta country; the 
greater part of which fell into his hands. But during 
that time the Mahrattas so enriched themselves by 
plundering the imperial dominions* and so increased 
in multitude and power, being joined by vast numbers 
of the Zemindars in the countries which they\ re¬ 
peatedly over-ran, that the advantages of the war 
were decidedly in their favour, and the administration 
of Aurungzebe betrayed the infirmities of age. The 
more powerful Omrahs, who maintained numerous 
troops, and were able to chastise invaders, his jealous 
policy made him afraid to trust with the command of 
provinces. He made choice of persons without repu¬ 
tation and power, who Abandoning the defence of 
their provinces, to which they were unequal, were satis¬ 
fied with enriching themselves by thb plunder of the 
people. Under so defective a government, the Mah¬ 
rattas found the whole country south from the Ner- 
budda open to their incursions. The Emperor per¬ 
severed in his attempts to subdue them. Ill that 
harassing and unavailing struggle were the years 
consumed which intervened till his death. Thir 
event took place, in the camp at Ahmednugger on 
the 21st of February 1^07, in the forty-eighth year 
of his reign, and ninety-fourth of his age. 1 
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BOOK III. At the time when, the last illness of Aurungzebe 

Chai '' 4 ‘ commenced, his eldest son, Mahomed Mauzim, who 
1707. at an early age had received the title of Shah Aulum, 
was at Cabul, of whicjt, as a distant province where 
he would be least dangerous, he was made governor, 
upon his liberation from the ponfinement it which he 
had languished for several years. His two remaining 
sons, Azim Shah, who was subahdar of Guzerat, 
and his youKgest son Kam JBuksh, who had been 
recently appointed 'to the government of Beejapore, 
. were both in the camp. Aurungzebe, who forgot 
not his caution to the last, hurried them away to 
their stations, either fearing lest under his weakness 
they should seize r upon his person while yet alive; 
or lest they should fill the camp with bloodshed im¬ 
mediately upon his dissolution. Azim had not yet 
reached his province, vfrhen he received the news of 
the Emperor’s decease. He hurried back to the 
camp, and, no competitor being present, received 
without difficulty the' obedience of the army. 

As it was not, however, expected that Shah Aulum 
would quietly resign his throne and his life, Azim 
began his march towards the northern provinces. 
On the news of the Empqior's illness, Shah Aulum 
had dispatched his commands to his two sons; Moiz 
• ad dien, the eldest, governor of Multan, and Azim 
Oqshaun, the second, governor of Bengal, to advance 
with their forces towards Agra. Azim Ooshaun had 
used so much diligence, that he was enabled to 
anticipate the arrival'of Azim Shah, and got pos¬ 
session of Agra with its treasures. As the two 

Aurungzebe's operations in Deccan, by Scott, (p. 73—123,) is out 
* principal authority. The age of Aurungzebe is stated on the authority 
of GoUun Hussein Khan (Seer Mulakhareen, i. 2). Mr. Scott's author 
' mentions not the age. Both writers miscalculate the length of the 
reign (which began in August 1058, and ended in February 1707) j 
the one calling it more than fifty, the other more than fifty-one years. 
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armies were approaching one another in the neigh- BOOK in. 
bourhood of Agra, Shah Auluih addressed a letter to Chaf ‘ *; 
’’his brother, offering to divide the kingdom. The 1707 . 
presumptuous prince rejected the proposal; and the 
armies came to action; whdn Azim Shah lost the 
battle, aqd he and his two eldest sons their lives. 

He had committed many important errors; among 
others offended the gene ralis simo, the famohs Zul- 
feccar Khan, the favourite general of Aurungzebe, 
and son of Assud Khan, his viair. He rejected the 
advice of this commander at the tommencement of 
the battle, and Zulfeccar with his forces withdrew 
from ^he field. 1 

Shah Aulum, who now assumed the title of Baha¬ 
dur Shah, was chiefly indebted to the prudence and 
wisdom of Monlim Khan, his minister of finance, for 
his victory and throne. Ha rewarded him with the 
office of vizir; but Assud Khan; the late vizir, and 
Zulfeccar Khan his son, were received with extraor¬ 
dinary favour: the former being created vakeel mut- 
tulluck; 3 the latter meer bukshi ;' J and governor of 
all Deccan, with the title of Ameer ul Omrah. 

Another contest, however, still remained.” The 
throne was promised tp Kdm Buksh by his own 
vanity, and by his astrologers; and though his bro¬ 
ther, even when near him with an .irresistible army, 
invited him to gnjoy in peace his kingdom of Beeja- 
pore, to which he offered to add that of Golconda, 
the infatuated prince was resolved upon his destruc¬ 
tion. It had been the object»of his father to render 

> The reign of Shah Aulum is related by two Persian nSblemen.Jjuth 
cotemporary with the events, Eradut Khan, (Ment. p. 11— 

GolSim Hussein Khan, Seer Mutakhareen, p. 1—23. 

* This was the highest offite in an Indian government, and aeldoin 
bestowed, unless on some great emergency,, Scpu, Memoirs of Eradut 
Khan, p. 46. 

3 Chief paymaster; an office of great trust and dignity. Ibid. 
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Book in. him, by his power in Beejapore, safe from the jea- 
Cbap. 4. ] 0UBV 0 f aT) y 0 f j,j s brothers who might ascend the 
1708 , imperial throne. For this purpose, he had placed in 
his service the Turanee Moguls, or that part of -the 
army which consisted" of the Mogul adventurers, 
newly arrived from Tartary, and distinguished from 
those who had been bred in Hindustan. The chief 
of these Moguls was Ghazee ad dien Khan, a man 
of great years and experience; who had acquired 
high reputation and influence in Deccan during the 
wars of Aurungzebe. The light, inconsiderate, rash, 
and inconstant character of Kam Buksh would have 
discovered to a less discerning mind than that of 
Ghazee the speedy ruin of that prince’s hopes; he 
therefore listened to the friendly proposals of the 
Emperor, and was appointed Subahdar of Guzerat, 
while his son Cheen Koolich Khan, a man of great 
celebrity in the subsequent history of India, was 
favourably received at court. Kftm Buksh was gra¬ 
dually deserted by almost all his followers; but 
rushed desperatefy into battle near Hyderabad with 
not more attendants than a few hundred. He was 
taken' prisoner; but not till he received a mortal 
wound, of which he died the same evening. 

The Emperor seemed afraid of becoming, like his 
father, entangled in the labyrinth of Deccanee affairs; 
and leaving to his officers whatever remained for the 
settling of those newly conquered regions, he began 
his march towards fhe capital, though in the middle 
of the rpins. ZulTeccar Khan, the subahdar of Dec- 
can, left Daood Khan Punnee, a native of Deccan, 
^ _Jl is deputy; and followed his master, still further to 
push his ambitious designs. 

The Emperor was not satisfied with the Rajpoot 
princes, whose disobedience had been provoked by 
the religious and mischievous war kindled against 
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them at the end of the reign of Aurungzebe. Ajeet BOOK III. 
Sing, the successor of Jesswunt ^Sing, Raja of Odey- Cbap ‘ 
pore ; and Jeysing, the successor of the Rajah, who 
had*rendered himself famous in the wars of Arung- 
zebe, had formed an alliance, demented by marriage; 
and withoyt professing independence of the Mogul 
power, endeavoured to yield a very limited obedience. 

Some unavailing measures were taken to reduce them 
to more perfect subjection. But a new enemy, whose 
operations began to be'serious, and even formidable, 
rendered it adviseable to accept for’the present the 
nominal obedience of the Rajpoots. 

The,Seiks, now ravaging the province of Lahore 
and the northern part of the province of Delhi, com¬ 
mitting outrages on the persons of the Moslem, in¬ 
flamed both the religious and political indignation 
of the Emperor and his Omrahs. * This people, of 
whom the history is curious, were advancing rapidly 
to that importance, which renders them at present 
one of the principal powers imHundustan. Their 
origin is to be traced back to the time of the Emperor 
Baber, when a celebrated Dirvesh, being captivated 
with the beauty of the son of a grain merchant Of the 
Cshatrya caste, by name* Nannuk, brought him to 
reside in his house, and instructed him in the sublime 
doctrines and duties of Islamism. Nannuk aspired 
beyond the merit of, a learner. From theological 
writings which he perused, he selected, as he went fin, 
such doctrines, expressions, seiitinfents, as captivated 
his fancy. At length his selections approached, to the 
size of a book; and being written (it is said with 
elegance) in the Punjabee dialect, or language of .the 
country, were read by various persons, and admired. 

The fame of Nannuk’s took was diffused. He gave 
it a name, Kirrunt; 1 and, by degrees, the votaries 
i Sir John Malcolm writes it Grant'll. Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 35. 
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BOOK III. of Kirrunt became a sect. They distinguished 
Ch * f ~ themselves by a pecflliar garb and manners, which 
1709. resembled those of the Moslem fakirs. They united 
so as to live by themselves apart from the other in¬ 
habitants ; and formed villages or communities, called 
Sangats, in which some one, as head of the commu¬ 
nity, always presided over the rest. Nannuk was 
followed by nine successors in the office of chief, or 
patriarch of the whole sect; during whose time the 
Seiks led peaceable and inoffensive lives. Teeg Ba¬ 
hadur, the tenth in order, was perpetually followed 
by a large multitude of the enthusiasts of the sect; 
and united himself with a Mussulman fakir who had 
a number of followers approaching that of his own. 
To subsist so numerous a body of idle religionists, the 
neighbouring districts were laid under contribution ; 
and the saints, having 'tasted the sweets of a life of 
plunder and idleness, pushed their depredations, and 
became the scourge of the provinces. Aurungzebe, 
who was then yporf the throne, commanded the go¬ 
vernor of Lahore to seize the two leaders of the ban¬ 
ditti; to banish the Mussulman beyond the Indus; 
and lo conduct the Hindu to the fort of Gualior; 
where he was put to death. The loss of their patriarch 
was far from sufficient to extinguish the religious 
flame of the Seiks. A soil of Teeg Bahadur, whose 
family name was Govind, was raised to the vacant 
supremacy, and was distinguished by the name of 
Gooroo Govind, Gooroo being the title bestowed by a 
Hindu on his religious instruetpr. The fate of his 
father taught him audacity; he instructed his fol¬ 
lowers, hitherto unarmed, to provide themselves with 
weapons and horses; divided them into troops; placed 
them und# the command of* those of his friends in 
whose conduct and fidelity he confided; and plundered 
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the country by force of arms, fie was not, however, 
able to withstand the troopS of the province, which 
were collected to ( oppose him; his two sons were 
takfen prisoners, and ,he himself fled among the Af- 
ghauns. After a time he came back, disguised as 
an Afghaun devotee; bqt falling into mental derange¬ 
ment, was succeeded by Banda, one of his followers, 
vyho assumed the name of Gooroo Govind, and resolved 
to take vengeance on tjie Moslems for 4.he slaughter 
of the father and sons of his predecessor. To the 
robbery and plunder which had become the business 
of the Seiks, he abided cruelty and murder. The 
Moslem historians of these events are filled with 
horror as well as indignation at fhe cruelties which 
he exercised upon the faithful (to them alone, it 
seems, did they extend) and describe as one of the 
most sanguinary of monsters* the man whose actions, 
had infidels been the sufferers, and a Musselman the 
actor, they might not, perhaps, have thought un¬ 
worthy of applause. It was this Banda whose enor¬ 
mities Shah Aulum hurried from Deccan to interrupt 
and chastise. The rebels (so they were now deno¬ 
minated) deserted Sirhind upon the approach of the 
Emperor, and retired to ^)aber, a place of strength, 
at the entrance of the mountains^ and the principal 
residence of the Gooroo. ' When Daber was reduced 
to the last extromity, Banda, with his principal fol¬ 
lowers, retired to the mountpns^ during the night. 
The presence of the Emperor suspqpded, but did not 
extinguish, the depredations of the Seiks. 1 • 

• 

> Golfun Hussein, (Seer Mutakhareen, i. B7—93) who gives ajprellj 
detailed account of the origin of the Seiks; and Scott, (Hist, of Au- 
lungzebe's Successors, p. 142) who gives an abridged one, agree pretty 
exactly in the facts. Eradut Khan (Mem. p. 6l) describes the reduc¬ 
tion of Daber. Some general remarks ate* found in a paper of Mr. 
Wilkins, in the first vol. of the Asiatic Researches. The more detailed 
account of Sir John Malcolm, (Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 1—85,) taken 
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BOOK III. Shah Aulum had reigned five years, counting from 
' the death of Aurungzebe, with the praise of great 

17i2. humanity, having spilt the blood of no rival but in 
the field, and treating the sons of his rebel brothers 
like his own ; when he was seized with a violent ill¬ 
ness, and expired suddenly in his camp, near Lahore, 
in the year 1712. 

The four sons of Shah Aulum, each witli his army 
and retainers, were in the camp; Moiz ad dien Khan, 
the eldest; Azeem Ooshaun, the second, the favourite 
of his father; Ruffeh Ooshaun, the third; and Ko- 
jesteh Akter, the youngest. Of all the Omrahs, the 
vizir Monaim Khan being dead, Zulfeccar Khan was 
by far the most pbwerful; and doubted not to place 
r.n the musnud any of the princes whose cause he 
should espouse. Azeem Ooshaun, who had in the 
camp a large treasure of his own, and from his situa¬ 
tion near his father was enabled to possess himself of 
all the imperial treasure and effects, assumed the 
sceptre without hesitation. Zulfeccar Khan sent to 
him a confidential messenger, to ask if, in that emer¬ 
gency/he could render him any service; and receiving 
a careless and disdainful answer, took his resolution. 
He passed to the camp of Moiz ad Dien, and formed 
or confirmed a union of the three brothers, who agreed 
to oppose Azeem Ooshaun, and afterwards to divide 
the empire. Azeem Ooshaun lost the favourable op¬ 
portunity of attacking his brothers. He allowed the 
time to pass ; till they made their preparations; and 
till his* own army, becoming uneasy and dispirited, 
began to disperse. When the inevitable hour arrived, 
he was conquered without much difficulty, and disap- 

from Sqk authorities, differ! widely in the history of Nannuk; hut 
though the inaccurate Persians are not much to be trusted, the fabling 
Seikt, making every thing miraculous in the origin of their acet, are 
•till less. 
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peared in the battle; his wounded elephant,, it is sup- BOOK in. 
posed, rushed with .him down ttfe precipice into the H 
riter, where both sunk to appear no more. 1712. 

To the surviving princes it remained to settle the 
partition on which tliey had Agreed; but Zulfeccar 
Khan had other designs. Whether from selfish 
motives, or a patriotic dread of the consequences of 
division; whether because that prince was the weakest, 
arid ipight be governed, or the oldest, pnd had the 
better title, the Ameer* ul Omrah resolved to make 
Moiz ad Dien sole Emperor, and to" defeat the ex¬ 
pectations of the other two. By various artifices, 
creating difficulties ind delay, he contrived to secure 
the greater part of the treasure to Moiz ad Dien. 

This roused the jealousy of Kojesteh Akter, and he 
prepared for action; but the night before the projected 
battle a fire broke out in his. camp 1 , and he lost the 
greater part of his ammunition. He and his son fought 
with gallantry, but his soldiers deserted him during 
the engagement, and gave an easy victory to his more 
fortunate brother. Ruffeh Ooshaun stood aloof during 
this action; still confiding in the friendship of Zul¬ 
feccar Khan, apd reserving himself to fall updTi the 
victor. While he waited, with impatience for the 
morning, having been dissfladed from attacking the 
successful army the same.night, intelligence of his 
design was carried to the Ameer ul Omrah, who made 
preparations to receive him. The victory was notf a 
moment doubtful, for the arm^ of* the prince almost 
immediately dispersed, and he waS slain, fighting 
bravely amid a few attendants. 1 

• 

> Eradut Khan, (Memoirs, p. 65 — 67 ,) and Golam Hussein Khan 
(Seer Mutakhareen, i. 23—36,) igree in the general points of this strug 
gle for the crown; the former describing it like an eye-witneis, but no 
a very carious one; the other from report merely, but not vrithou 
diligence and criticism. 
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book III. Moiz ad Dien was proclaimed Emperor with the 

HAP ' *' title of Jehandar Shah. He possessed not abilities to 
1712. redeem the weaknesses by which he exposed himself 
, to the disapprobation of his people ; and his govern¬ 
ment and person fell into contempt. He was 
governed by a concubine, who had belonged to the 
degraded and impure profession of public dancers, 
and 4hed infamy upon the man with whom she was 
joined. The favours of the crown were shqpvered 
upon the mean relations, and ancient companions of 
Lall Koor (such was the name of the mistress), who 
did not always enjoy them with moderation. The 
Emperor, who loved the jollity of debauch, exposed 
himself about the city in company with Lall Koor 
and her favourites, in situations where dignity was apt 
to be lost. The nobles were offended, because a new 
f set of favourites intercepted the rays of imperial favour; 
and .the people were disgusted at the sight of vices in 
their sovereign, which shed degradation on the meanest 
of themselves. 

Jehandar Shah was, from these causes, ill prepared 
to meet the storm which shortly after he was sum¬ 
moned to face. When Azim Ooshauu marched from 
Bengal to assist his father in the struggle for the 
crown, he left behind him his son Fcroksere. Upon 
the defeat of Azhn Ooshaun, and the elevation of 
Jehandar Shah, it became necessary for Feroksere to 
think either of flight or of resistance. There were 
two brothers, Abdoolla Khan, and Hussun Khan, of 
the high birth of Syed ;, or descendants of the prophet, 
who had distinguished themselves in the service of 
Azjm Shah, and, having afterwards attached them¬ 
selves to Azim Ooshaun, were by him appointed, the 
one to the government of A llahabad; the other, to 
that of Bahar. Feroksere succeeded in gaining the 
support of these brothers, whose talents were power- 
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ful, and 4hoir reputation high. The counsels of Je- BOOK III. 
handar were divided. The powers and services of Chap 4 - 
Ztllteccar Khan were eclipsed by the favour of Ko- 1718. 
kuitash Khan, thd foster brother of the Emperor. 

The talents of Kokultash were ilnequal to the conduct 
of any important affair. The abilities of Zulfeccar 
were restrained, and his ardour cooled, by the success 
with which Kokultash thwarted his designs. Neither 
wished to fake the command of the army, which, 
compelling him to quit Aie Emperar, left the imperial 
power in the hands of his rival. Time was consumed 
during these intrigues. In the end, Aiz ad Dien, the 
eldest son of the Ehiperor, and with him, for his 
guide, a relation of the foster brothor, a man without 
talents or experience, proceeded to the reduction of 
Feroksere. The two armies met at Cudjwa, a town 
in the district of Corah, where Auruifgzebe and Sujah 
had formerly engaged. But the conductor of Aiz ad 
Dien fled with him during the night which was ex¬ 
pected to precede the battle; upon which the army 
either dispersed or joined Feroksere.’ By an advice 
of Syed Abdoolla, for which it is difficult to account, 
Feroksere halted for several days, instead of rapidly 
improving his advantage. , Jehandar Shah had now ^ 
to put life and empire upon’the fate of a battle. All 
that could be assembled of the imperial, forces marched 
towards Agra, with the Emperor, himself at their 
head. Feroksere also arrived on the opposite side of 
the river, and the two armies facell one another for 
several days. At last Feroksere»unexpectedly crossed 
the river in the night; and battle was joined the fol¬ 
lowing day. The line of the imperial army was sqon 
broken, and confusion ensued. Zylfeccar Khan, in¬ 
deed, fought with a gallantry not unworthy of his 
former renown, and kept the field when he and his 
followers remained alone. Not despairing to rally 
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BOOK in. the army, and renew the action on the following day, 
Cbai ' 4 ‘ he dispatched messengers in all directions, but in 
1713. y ain, to search for the Emperor during the night. 
That unhappy prince had taken the road in disguise 
toward Delhi, of whfch Assud Khan, the father of 
Zulfeccar, was governor. After intelligence of his 
arrival, the friends of the late Azim Ooshaun sur¬ 
rounded his palace, and demanded the custody of his 
person. To quiet their clamours, or to lay a founda¬ 
tion of merit with rfhe future sovereign, 'Assud Khan 
placed him in confinement; and wrote tp Feroksere 
that he waited for his commands to dispose of the 
prisoner. So gracious an answer was received, as 
dissipated the fea-s of Assud Khan, and enabled him 
to prevail upon his son, who had arrived at Delhi, to 
trust himself in the hands of Feroksere. The cre¬ 
dulity of Zulfeccar deceived him ; for he might have 
escaped to his government of Deccan, where his talents 
would hare enabled him to set the imperial power at 
defiance. He was strangled by order of Feroksere, 
and his dead body was exposed about the streets of 
Delhi, at the same time with that of his master Je- 
handar Shah. 1 

Feroksere began his reign in the year 1713, with 
the usual performances of an Oriental despot; that is, 
the murder of qll who were the ohjects of his appre¬ 
hension. After tjiis, the two Syeds, to whom he 
owed both his life and his throne, were elevated; 
Hussun to the pbst of Bukshi, or paymaster of the 
forces, with the title; of Ameer ul Omrah; and Ab- 
doolla to that of Vizir, with the title of Koottub al 

1 The Memoirs of Eradut Khan finish with the reign of Jehandar 
Shah. He describes lhascenes with the knowledge of an eye-witness, 
but with little favour to Jehandar Shah, or Zulfeccar, the victims of the 
severity or. cruelty of the prince under whom he wrote, and. whom it 
was adviseable not to olfend. Golam Houssein is more candid Rnd 
more discerning. SeerMutakharecn, 1.-48—-63. 
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Mulk, or axis of the state. Cheen Koolich Khan, BOOK Iir. 
the son of Gazee ad Dien Khan, who was chief of Cmap - 4 - 
the Toorance Moguls, in the Deccan at the end of 1713 . 
the reign of Aurungzebe, was known to have lived on 
adverse terms with Zulfeccar Khan ; and by this cir¬ 
cumstance, as well as by the weight which was 
attached to his reputation for talents, and his con¬ 
nexion with the Tooranee lords, was recommended 
to the attention of the new government. He was 
appointed to the regency or subahdarry of Deccan, 
and decorated with the title of Nizam ul Mulk, or 
composer, of the state; a common title, which he ren¬ 
dered remarkable, in the modern history of India, by 
transmitting it to his posterity, and along with it a 
kingdom, in that very region which he was now sent, 
and but for a little time, to superintend. 

Feroksere was a weak prince’ governed by fat 
vourites. The two Syeds had laid such obligations 
upon their sovereign, and possessed such power, chiefly 
from the inconsiderate cruelty ctf Feroksere, who had 
killed Zulfeccar and others by whom they might have 
been restrained, that they could brook neither rival 
nor partner in disposing of the state. Their“chains 
soon became heavy on Faroksere. Aware of his im¬ 
patience, they made such efforts to render themselves 
secure against the effects'of his malice, as embroiled . 
the state from tlje very commencement of his reign. 

The first of the contrivances of Emir Jumla (this 
was the name of the favourite, a man who had for¬ 
merly been cauzy at Dacca,) as to separate the bro¬ 
thers, under the pretence of honourable enjoyment. 

The Rajah Ajeet Sing, whom we have already men¬ 
tioned as the successor of Jesswunt Sing, in that 
district or division of Hajpootarih which was known 
by the name of Manvar or Rhhtore, and of which 
Chitore and Odeyporc had been successively the capi- 

vnr tt o '■> 
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BOOK in. tals, had stood out against the operations of Aurung- 
CaAr ' 4 ~ zebe, and remained in a state little short of inde- 
.1718. pendence, during the reigns of Shah Aulum ana 
Jehandar Shah. Hussun, the Ameer'•a 1 Omrah, was 
required to undertake the reduction of the rebellious 
Hindu. He marched with so great a force that the 
Rajah deemed it better to yield than contend; and 
though he received private encouragements from the 
court, where he was assured that opposition would be 
gratefully considered, he concluded an agreement 
with Hussun, impatient to return to the capital, where 
his brother’s letters assured him, that designs were 
ripening for their common destruction. 

Though Abdoola, the Vizir, had talents and other 
eminent qualities; he was so addicted to women and 
other pleasures, that he neglected business ; and let 
the affairs of his high office devolve into subordinate 
hands, whose mismanagement shed discredit and un¬ 
popularity on himself. His enemies therefore enjoyed 
advantages, wlricfr in’the absence of his brother they 
were eager to improve. Upon the return of Hussun 
from Marwar, he demanded the regency of Deccan, 
with a view to govern it by deputy, and remain at 
court; and he received the appointment, in expecta¬ 
tion of his being called to that distant province by 
the duties of his 1 trust.. When it was found, at last, 
that he had no intention to depart for Deccan, the 
misunderstanding between the court and the brothers 
became public and undisguised. They forbore at¬ 
tendance upon the Emperor; assembled their follow¬ 
ers, and fortified themselves in their palaces; while 
— the weak and timid Feroksere, who desired without 
daring to attempt their destruction, formed and 
abandoned twenty’resolution! in a day. After a 
period of anxiety ahd alarm, a reconciliation was 
effected by mediation of the empress-mother, who 
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was, favourable to the Syeds, and by whom, it is said, BOOK IIL 
that intelligence was sometimes conveyed to them CaAP ~ 4 ~ 
of the plots by which their lives were essayed. 1719 . 
The agreement was, that Meer Jumla, being appoint- 
ed to the government of Bahar, should depart for that 
province at the same tyne that the Ameer al Omrah 
should proceed to Deccan . 1 

Hussun told the Emperor, that if mischief were 
aimed at his brother, he would in twenty days be in 
the capital from Deccan. The first danger, however, 
regarded himself. Daood Khan Puniiee, the Afghaun, 
who had been left deputy by Zulfeccar, and obtained 
the province of Guzerat, upon the appointment of 
Nizam al Mulk to the regency of*Deccan, was order¬ 
ed to Boorahanpore, ostensibly to wait upon the Sub- 
ahdar of Deccan, and receive his commands; but 
with secret instructions to assail the Syed and cut him 
off. Great expectations were entertained of the 
Afghaun, who, being a man of prodigious bodily 
strength, great courage, and not devoid of conduct, 
had risen to the highest repute as a warrior. It is 
not unworthy of remark, that he had associated with 
himself a Mahratta chief, named NeemajeeSindia,who 
had been taken into tli^ imperial service by Shah 
Aulum, honoured with a high rank, and gifted with 
several jagheers in the vicinity of Aurangabad. Hus- • 
sun had a severe conflict to sustain ; and had nqt a 

> Before the departure of Hussun, the marriage of the Emperor waj 
celebrated with the daughter of Maharaja Ajeef Sing, stipulated for, ia 
the conditions lately imposed by Hussun upon the Rajah.* She had 
been conveyed from her father's palace to that of Hpssun, as her 
adopted father, who graced her nuptials with a magnificence .which 
surpassed all that hitherto had been seen in Hindustan. 

An indisposition of the Emperor, rather inconvenient at the time of 
a marriage, cured by a medical gentleman of the name of Hamilton, is 
said to have been the cause of obtaining tha first phirmaun of free trade, 
for the East India Company. Scott's Successors of Aurungzebc, p. 139- 
See iii. SB. 
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book m, matchlock ball struck Daood, at the moment when 
Chm '' 4 ‘ the advantage seemed hastening to his side, the day 
1719. might have been fatal to the fortune of the brothers. 
When the Emperor heard of the failure of his project, 
he could not, even in the presence of Abdoola, sup¬ 
press his chagrin; and observed that Daood was a 
brave man unworthily used. Abdoolla replied, that 
if his brother had fallen, the victim of perfidy, the 
imperial mind .would have experienced more agreeable 
sensations. • 

About this time, Banda, the patriarch and captain 
of the Seiks, fell into the hands of his enemies. He 
had soon collected his followers, after they were dis¬ 
persed by Shah Aulum; and spread more widely his 
depredations and authority in the contiguous provinces. 
The Subahdar of Lahore had been sent against him, 
shortly after the accession of Feroksere ; but was de¬ 
feated with great slaughter. The Fogcdar, or mili¬ 
tary and judicial chief of Sirhind, was next command¬ 
ed to take the field; but was assassinated in his tent, 
by a Seik, specially commissioned for the f purpose. 
The governor of Cashmere was then removed to the 
government of Lahore, and appointed to act against 
the heretics or infidels, with a great army. After 
many severe engagements, Banda was driven to seek 
refuge in a fort; .where famine at last compelled him 
to surrender. Great cruelty was expreised upon his 
followers; and he himself was carried to the capital, 
where he was ignominiously exposed, and afterwards 
put to death by torture. 

It would be useless and disgusting to describe the 
1 . scenes to which the hatred of the Emperor and the 

jealousy of the Vizir gave birth in the capital. When 
the Ameer al Omrah arrived hi Deccan, he found the 
, power of the Mahrkttas arrived at a height which 
was not only oppressive to the provinces but formid- 
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able to the imperial throne. Sahoo Rajah, or Saho- BOOK III. 
jjee the son of Sambagee, had succeeded to the autho- Chap ~ *’ 
rity of his father and grandfather, as head of the 1719 . 
Mahrattas, and had, during^ the distractions in the 
Mogul empire, experienced little resistance in extend¬ 
ing the sphere of his domination and exactions. To¬ 
wards the close of the reign of Aurungzebe, the widow 
pf Rama, the brother of Sambagee, who during the 
minority of Sahogee <jnjoyed a temporary authority, 
had offered to put a stop to all the predatory incur¬ 
sions of the Mahrattas under which the imperial 
provinces in Deccap so cruelly suffered, on condition 
of receiving a tenth part, which they call Deesmuk- 
kee, of the revenues of the six pfovinces which com¬ 
pose the viceroyalty of Deccan. The pride of Au- y 
rungzebe revolted at the humiliating condition; and 
the offer was rejected with scorn. Daood Khan 
Punnee, however, who governed the country, as de¬ 
puty of Zulfeccar, during the reigns of Shah Aulum 
and Jehandar, and who cultivated 'the friendship 
rather than the enmity of the Mahrattas, agreed to 
purchase deliverance from their incursions by the 
payment of even the chout, or fourth part of the reve¬ 
nues of the Deccanee prftyinces, reserving only such 
districts as were held in jagheer by any princes of the 
blood royal, and excluding the Mahrattas from the • 
collection, which was to be performed by his pwn 
officers alone. Upon the arrival of Nizam al Mulk as 
Viceroy of Deccan, the chout gave jise to dispute and 
hostilities ; in which the Viceroy gained a battle, and 
might have further checked the pretensipns of the 
freebooters, had he not been recalled, after enjoying 
the government one year and some months. The 
Ameer al Omrah sent a force to dislodge a Mahratta 
chief who had established a chain of mud forts along 
the road from Surat to Boorahanpore; and by means 
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BOOK ill. of them plundered or levied a tax upon the merchants 
Chap ' 4 ‘ who trafficked between the two cities. The corn- 
1719 . mander allowed himself to be drawn by the wily 
Mahratta into a place of difficulty; where he and the 
greater part of his soldiers lost their lives. A still 
stronger force was sent to dislodge the plunderer; 
who declined an action; and was followed by the im¬ 
perial general as far as Sattara, the residence of Sa- 
hogee. But before Sattara was besieged, the Ameer 
al Omrah, understanding that danger was increasing 
at Delhi, and that even Sahogee had received encou¬ 
ragement from the Emperor to effect his destruction, 
resolved, on any terms, to free himself from the diffi¬ 
culties and embarrassment of a Mahratta war. He 
not only granted the chout, but he added to it the 
deesmukkee; nay, admitted the Mahratta agents, 
with a respectable force at Aurungabad, to perform 
the collection of their own portion of the taxes. The 
provinces were thus freed from the ravages of mili¬ 
tary incursion; but the people were oppressed by 
three sets of exactors, one for the imperial revenue, 
one for the chout, another for the deesmukkee. 

Meanwhile a new favourite had risen at court, 
recommended to the Emperor by a double tie, a fel¬ 
lowship in disreputable pleasures, and promises to cut 
off the Syeds without the clanger of a contest. By 
his advice, the most powerful chief; in the empire 
were invited to court; Nizam al Mulk, from his 
government of Mor&dabad; Sirbullund Khan, from 
that of' Patna; and the Rajpoot princes, Jeysing of 
Ambere or Jagenagur; and, the father-in-law of the 
Emperor, Ajeet Sing of Rhatore. Had these chiefs 
perceived a prospect of sharing among themselves the 
grand posts of the empire, they would have under¬ 
taken the destruction of the Syeds; but they found 
the despicable Feroksere so infatuated with his un- 
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worthy favourite, that he alone was destined to be BOOK IU 
the organ of power. Ajeet Sin£, perceiving the miser- Chai> ‘ *' 
*able state of the imperial councils, lost no time in 
uriiting himself with the Vizir. 

The increasing violence of the councils pursued for 
the destruction of the Syeds, and the union, which the 
removal of the favourite would suffice to form against 
them, of so many powerful chiefs, induced AbHoolla to 
summon his brother from Deccan, and to meditate a 
decisive step. No sooner did the Emperor hear that 
Hussun was in motion, than, struck with apprehen¬ 
sion, he solicited reconciliation with the Vizir. They 
exchanged turbans, and vows of fidelity, which were 
equally sincere on both sides. A messenger of rank 
was dispatched towards Hussun, to declare the rein¬ 
statement of his family in the' plenitude of imperial 
favour; while Hussun, giving up to the Mahrattas 
such forts as he could not garrison, proceeded to the ca¬ 
pital with an army, of which ten thousand were Mah¬ 
rattas ; attended by a youth, Whom he received from 
Sahogee as a son of Sultan Akbar, and treated with 
all the respect due to a grandson of Aulumgir, and a 
competitor for the imperial throne. In tffe mean 
time the Vizir had found little difficulty in detaching 
from the hopeless cause of the Emperor, Nizam al 
Mulk, and the other chiefs of the intended conspi % 
racy. Jeysingb alone adhered to Feroksere, advising 
him to take the field in pergon^ and, by the weight 
of the imperial name, bear down Jhe cause of rebels 
and traitors. The pride and the resentments of Fe¬ 
roksere made him incline to violent measures during 
one moment; his fears and pusillanimity made him 
incline to submissive measures the next. After an 
interval, during whii?h these passions violently alter¬ 
nated in his breast, he threw Himself upon the mercy 
of the Syeds, Bnd submitted to all their demands. 
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BOOK III. It is not certain that they meant to depose him *, but 
ClUp ' during these violent proceedings, tumults arose in the 
1720. city; Feroksere shut himself upon the women’s apart¬ 
ments, and refused to come out; ,liis friends and ser¬ 
vants took arms; the commotions became alarming, 
and a moment might be productive of fatal events. 
After repeated entreaties, the Vizir was at last com¬ 
pelled to violate the sanctity of the secret apart¬ 
ments; Feroksere was dragged,forth, and put in con¬ 
finement; Ruffeli al Dirjaut, son of lluffeh al Rud¬ 
der, a grandson of Aurungzebe by a daughter of 
Akbar, was taken from among the confined princes, 
and seated on the throne; his accession was announced 
by the sound of the nobut, and firing of cannon ; and, 
in a few hours, the commotions, which seemed ready 
to overwhelm the city, gave place to tranquillity and 
order. 

Feroksere was rather more than six years on the 
throne. His successor was labouring under a con¬ 
sumption, and die4iu five months after his exaltation. 
During this interval, Feroksere suffered a violent 
death, but whether at his own hand, or that of the 
brothers, is variously affirmed. Except in the palace, 
the offices of which were filler* entirely with the crea¬ 
tures of the Syeds, the different functionaries of the 
. state were confirmed in their situations. Nizam al 
Mulk, who liked not the complexion of the times, de¬ 
sired leave to retire p bqt he was prevailed upon to 
accept the government of Malwa. 

Huffish al Dowlah, the younger brother of Iluffeh 
al Dirjaut, was chosen to supply the vacancy of the 
throne. But the Governor of the citadel of Agra had 
under his charge a son of Akbar, the youngest son of 
Aulumgir; and, in hopes of being joined by other 
lords, inimical to the ‘Syeds, as well as by Jeysing, 
who, through influence of the brothers, had been dis- 
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missed to his own country before t the dethronement of BOOKIIL 
F^roksere, proclaimed the son of Akbar, King. The Chap ' *' 
Syeds left no time for thfc disaffected to combine; and 1720 . 
the Governor, finding .his undertaking desperate, put 
an end to his life. The sickly youth, who this time 
also was placed upon the,throne, followed his prede¬ 
cessor in three months. Rooshun Akter, a ^pn of 
Kpjesteh Akter, the youngest son of Shah Aulum, 
was the Prince who nonj was taken to fill" the danger¬ 
ous throne. 

Mahomed Shah (that was the name which the new 
sovereign adopted) began his reign in the year 1720. 

He was in his seventeenth year; had been confined 
along with his mother, a woman of judgment and 
prudence, from the beginning of the reign of Jehan- 
dar Shah, and reared by her in greaj; silence and ob¬ 
scurity. 

The Syeds were now deprived of all grounds of 
jealousy and resentment towards the throne ; for the 
Empress-mother advised, and the Emperor practised 
the most perfect submission to their will. But among 
the great lords of the empire were some, who beheld 
not their triumphs and power, without envy and 
hatred. The Governor of Allahabad had been guilty 
of some, marks of disrespect. Shortly after the ac¬ 
cession of Mahomed, Hussun marcHed to chastise 
him. The Governor died while Hussun was y*t 
upon the march ; and his nephew,«thougn he stood 
upon the defensive, offered to t lay down his arms, 
provided Rajah Ruttun Chund, the famous Duan of 
the Vizir, were sent to negociate the terms of his 
submission. The difficulty of besieging Allahabad, 
strongly defended by the Jumna and the Ganges, 
which meet under its walls, allay^fl in the bosom of 
Hussun, the thirst of revenge. He listened to the 
proposition of the nephew, and gave him the govern- 
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BOOK m. ment of Oude, in exchange for that which his uncle 
c "* 1 ’' 4 ' had enjoyed. 

1720 . Mahomed Ameed Khan,' one, of the Tooranee 
Omrahjt remaining qt court, .began to excite' the 
suspicions of the Syeds; but Nizam al Mulk soon 
became the principal objeqt of their attention and 
fears., Upon taking possession of his government of 
Malwa, he found the province, owing to the late 
distractions •of the empire, overrun with disorder; 
the Zemindars, aiming at independence, and the 
people either become robbers themselves, or suffering 
from bands of robbers, who plundered the country 
with impunity. The vigorous operations demanded 
for the suppression of these enormities, justified the 
Nizam in raising, and maintaining troops; in pro¬ 
viding his garrisons; in adopting all the measures, 
in short, which were'best calculated to strengthen 
his position. The Syeds were not slow in discerning 
that these preparations looked beyond the defence of 
a province. Policy required the removal of the 
Nizam. The most respectful intimations were con¬ 
veyed to him, that as Malwa lay half way between 
Deccan and the capital, it was pointed out as peculiarly 
convenient to form the • place of residence for the 
Ameer al Omrah, who ; from that station, could 
both superintend his viceroyalty in Deccan, and 
watch the operations of the court?; and four Subahs 
were pointed outtto -Nizam al Mulk; Multan, Can- 
desh, Agra, and Allahabad; of which he was invited 
to mhke his election in exchange. Policy might 
counsel the non-compliance of the Nizam ; but pride 
and vanity counselled an insolent reply, which pre¬ 
cipitated hostilities on both sides. The brothers sent 
an army against, Malwa. The Nizam resolved to 
take possession of Deccan. He crossed the Ner- 
budda; got, through bribery, possession of the strong 
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fortress of Asere, and the city of Boorahanpore; was BOOK ill. 
joined by Eiwuz Khan, Subahdar of Berar, his re- c " Krm *' 
lation; by a Mahratta chief, who had quarrelled with i' 720 . 
Sahogee; and, by a variety of Zemindars. He en¬ 
countered and defeated the army which the brothers 
had sent to oppose him;» conquered, and slew in bat¬ 
tle the Governor of Aurangabad, who marched out 
tq meet him; and remained without a rival in Deccan. 

The Governor of Dowkitabad held out f but the Go¬ 
vernor of Hyderabad joined him with 7000 horse. 

In addition to all these fortunate events, he was 
encouraged by messages from the court, from Ma¬ 
homed Ameen Khan, and from the Emperor himself, 
that his opposition to the Syeds should meet with 
their support. 

The brothers wavered; and permitted time to be 
lost. Ruttun Chund recommended, what was pro¬ 
bably wise, to gain Nizam al Mulk by resigning to 
him Deccan; and, with vigilanqe, to guard the rest 
of the empire. Pride rejected this proposal. It was 
at last determined, that Hussun, accompanied by 
the Emperor, should proceed with a great awny to 
Deccan, while Abdoola should remain to guard the 
capital. The troops were assembled; the march 
began; and had continued during four or five days, 
when Mahomed Ameen Khan conceived his plan to 
be ripe for execution. He had associated with him¬ 
self Saadut Khan, afterwards 'Nabob of Oude, pro¬ 
genitor of the now reigning /amity; and another 
desperado, named Hyder Khan, in a conspiracy, with 
the privity of the Emperor, to assassinate the Ameer 
al Omrah. The lot fell upon Hyder to strike’the 
blow. Hussun, who Received a mortal stab, had 
strength to cry, “ Kill the Emperor! ” but the con¬ 
spirators had taken measures for his protection; and, 
though the nephew of the deceased armed his fol- 
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BOOK III. lowers, and endeavoured to penetrate to the Emperor. 

CllAr ' 4l he was overpowered and slain, while his tents were 
1720 - 92 . plundered by the followers of the gamp. 

The dismal news wgs speedily, conveyed to Abdoolla, 
who was on his march to Delhi. Me advanced to 
that city; took one of the, remaining’ jwinces, and 
proclaimed him Emperor; found still the means to 
assemble a large army, and marched out to oppqse 
Mahomed. ' A great battle \yas fought at Shahporc ; 
but the Vizir was vanquished and taken prisoner. 
The Emperor, after little more than a year of tute¬ 
lage, entered his capital in great .pomp and ceremony', 
and was hailed, as if it had been his accessiim to the 
throne. 

The weakness of Mahomed Shah’s administration, 
whose time was,devoted to pleasure, and his mind 
without discernment and force, was soon felt in the 
provinces. The Rajah, Ajeet Sing, with, a view to 
bind him to the cause of Mahomed, had, through the 
hands of the Empress-mother, at the time of the ac¬ 
cession, received a firmaun appointing him Governor 
of Guzerat and Adjmere during life. The grant was 
now revoked, and Ajeet Sing rebelled. After some 
vain demonstrations of resentment, the Emperor was 
obliged to submit to concessions and indulgence. 

The Afghauris about Peshawir rose in arms ; and, 
after an obstinate engagement, defeated and took 
prisoner the son of the Governor of the province. 

These, and other disorders, were expected to be 
redres&ed upon the arrival of Nizam al Mulk, who 
was invited from Deccan to receive the office of Vizir. 
He r earnestly exhorted the Emperor to apply his own 
mind to affairs, and to infuse vigour into government, 
now relaxed and dissolving, through negligence and 
corruption. But the pleasantries of his gay com¬ 
panions, who turned the person and the counsels of 
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the old and rigid Vizir into ridicule, were more BOOK III. 
agreeable to the enervated mind of Mahomed; and CllAf ' 
tlfb Nizam, in disgust,* under pretence of coercing ^ 32 
a refractory Governor in Guzerat, withdrew from the 
capital. Saadut Khan was about the same time ap¬ 
pointed Sutyahdar of Oude. 

The Nizam, having reduced to his obedience the 
province of Guzerat, and taken possession of ivialwa, 
wilieh was also added to his extensive .government, 
paid another visit to the capital. Where he found the 
temper of administration as negligent and dissolute 
as before. Despairing, or careless of a remedy, and 
boding nothing but evil, he only thought of securing 
himself in his extensive dominions*; and, under pre¬ 
tence of a hunting excursion, left the capital without 
leave, and pursued his march to Deccan. The Em¬ 
peror, who now both hated and* fearefi him, dispatched 
a private message to the Governor of Hyderabad to 
oppose and cut him off, with a promise of all his go¬ 
vernment of Deccan, as the rewafd of so meritorious 
a service. The bribe was too great to be resisted; 
but the undertaker paid the forfeit of his temerity 
with his life. The Nizanij however, was deprived of 
his Vizirit, and of his new governments of Malwa 
and Guzerat. To be revenged he encouraged his 
deputy in Guzerat to resisf the imperial commands; • 

and the Mahvattcw chiefs Peelajee and Coantojee Jo 
iuvade the provinces. Some inadequate and unavail¬ 
ing efforts were made to oppose the progress of these 
Mahratta chiefs; who were afterwards joined, still at 
the instigation, it is said, of the old Nizam, by Bajee- 
raow, the general of Sahogee. The struggle was upheld, 
with more or less of vigour, by the imperial deputies, till 
about the year 1732; when the provinces of Guzerat 
and Malwa might be regarded as tlbmpletely reduced 
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book III. under Mahratta dominion. Never contented with 
Chaf,4, present acquisitions, the Mahrattas made endless ( en- 
1735 . croachments; and, by degrees, seized upon several 
districts in the Subahs of Agra, and Allahabad, plun¬ 
dering even to the vicinity of Agra. When opposed 
by an army, they retreated; .scoured the country; cut 
off sqpplies; and made flying attacks. When the 
opposing army was obliged to retrace its steps, they 
immediately reseized the couptry; and still more ex¬ 
tensively diffused their depredations. 

During the calamities of the empire, Saadut Khan 
alone, among the different Oqirah and governors, 
exhibited any public spirit, or any manliness and 
vigour. Though 1 his province, placed beyond the 
Ganga, was little exposed to the devastations of the 
destructive Mahrattas, he marched out, in 1735, to 
chastise a body of them, who were plundering to the 
very walls of Agra; overtook them by forced marches, 
brought on a battle, and gave them a signal over¬ 
throw. The wreck of the army joined Bajeeraow, in 
the neighbourhood of Gualior. Saadut Khan intended 
to follow up his blow, to pursue the marauders to 
their own country, and redeem the lost honour of the 
imperial arms. But the . Ameer al Omra, jealous of 
the glory, sent him orders to halt, till he should join 
• him with the trhops of the capital. Bajeeraow, having 

tune to restore animation to the Mahrattas, and learn¬ 
ing the removal flf the troops from Delhi, marched 
with Mahratta speed towards that capital, and com¬ 
municated the first intelligence of his stratagem by 
. the fires. which he lighted up in the suburbs. He 
was in possession of the outskirts of the city for three 
* days, before the approach of the imperial army made 
it necessary for hipn to decamp. He took the road 
to Malwa; and the pusillanimous monarch was ad- 
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vised by his dissolute courtiers to purchase the promise book nr. 
of peace by paying the chout, or fourth, of his revenues Chap - 4 ~ 
to* the Mahrattas. • 1735. 

A'more dreadful en^my was now about to fall upon 
the misgoverned empire. The Sophis, whom, in the 
reign of Shah Jehan we s left sitting upon the throne 
of Persia, had sunk into that voluptuousness and 
neglect of the business of government, which so uni- 
formly accompany the continued possession of power; 
relax the springs of the existing government; and 
prepare the way for an usurper. In this state of the 
country, the range of mountains, placed near the con¬ 
fines of Persia and India, which had already given a 
race of sovereigns to Hindustan, produced a chief, 
who with his rude and hardy countrymen, the moun¬ 
taineers of Afghaunistan, invaded Persia, and pushed 
his conquests against the feeble Hussun Shah; whose 
government was, moreover, distracted, by the wretched 
factions of the black eunuchs, and the white. Though 
the Afghaun was assassinated, he was succeeded by 
a nephew, an enterprising youth of eighteen years of 
age. The provinces near the Caucasus and the 
Caspian, as well as those near the Indus, revolted. 

The Afghaun in 1722 laid siege to Ispahan itself, 
and the wretched Hussun laid his crown at his feet. 

In thft mean time a son of "Hussun, Whose name was • 
Thama|, escaped from massacre, and was joined by 
as many peojple as still adhered to hi$ family or person, 
in the neighbourhood of Tauris; among others by 
Nadir, the son of a shepherd of Chorasan, who by 
the sale of part of his father’s docks, had* hired a 
banditti; with whom he scoured and plundered the 
country. By his daring courage, and indefatigable 
activity, he soon distinguished him|elf among the fol¬ 
lowers of the fugitive Prince. He took the name of 
Thamas Koolee Khan, or Khan, the slave of Thamas. 
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BOOK Hi. Such a man found it easy in Persia to increase the 
Cn * f ' 4| number of his followers, whom he subsisted and re- 
1736^ warded by the plunder of the country. In a shftrt 
■ time he was daring enough to measure swords with 
the Afghaun himself, and prevailed. In 1729 He re¬ 
took Ispahan, pursued the .usurper to Afghaunistan 
itself, vanquished, and took him prisoner. Thamas, 
whom he acknowledged as King of Persia, he retained 
in confinement, and, governing in his name, turned 
his arms against the Turks, who had made encroach¬ 
ments on the western. provinces of Persia during the 
declining vigour of the Sophis. Having conducted 
this war with success, he felt his power sufficient to 
pull off the mask. He proclaimed himself King, 
by the title of Nadir Shah, in the year 1736; and 
put out the eyes of the unfortunate Thamas. 

The restless and enterprising Afghauns, who re¬ 
gretted the loss of Persia, still kept up disturbance 
on its eastern frontier; and they provoked the proud 
and furious Najlir to undertake a war of little less 
than extermination. Not satisfied with driving them 
from all the accessible parts of their own country, he 
made his way into Candahar, which had for some 
generations been detached from the Mogul empire, 
and annexed to that of Persia. Cabul, which already 
contained a great mixture of Afghauns, was now 
crowded with that people, flying from the cruelties of 
the foe. Nadir rgas pot soon tired in the pursuit of 
his prey. He had reason to be dissatisfied with the 
government of Hindustan, to which he had sent re¬ 
peated embassies; received with something more than 
neglect. In the general negligence and corruption 
% which pervaded the whole business of government, 
the passes from Persia into Cabul were left unguarded. 
The Persian protested that he meant neither hostility 
nor disrespect to his brother of Hindustan; and that. 
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if not molested, he would chastise the accursed book ill. 
Afghauns, and retire. The opposition he experienced Chap ~ 4, 
Mias, indeed, so feeble, ps hardly to excite the resent- 1739 . 
ineQt of Nadir; and, after slaughtering the Afghauns 
in Cabul, he was rehdy to withdraw; when a cir¬ 
cumstance occurred, which kindled his rage. A mes¬ 
senger and his escort, fthom he had dispatched from 
Cabul to the Emperor at Delhi, were murdered at 
Jell^labad by the inhabitants; and, instead of yielding 
satisfaction for the inji*y, the silken courtiers of Ma- a 
homed counselled approbation; and ridiculed the sup¬ 
position of danger from the shepherd and freebooter 
of Chorasan. * 

That’ furious warrior hastened to the offending 
city, and slaughtered the inhabitants without mercy. 

From this he pursued his route to Peshawir, and 
thence to Lahore; at both of whiah places he expe¬ 
rienced but little opposition. He then turned his face % 
directly to the capital, where Mahomed and his coun¬ 
sellors, wrapped in a fatal security, were, not prepared 
to believe that the Persian usurped would dare to 
march against the Majesty of Hindustan. The Hin- 
dustanee army, which had been two months *in the 
■ held, had only advanced ^to Carnal, four days march 
from Delhi, where it was surprised by the appearance 
of the enemy, while Mahomed and Ins friends were 
yet ignorant of his approach. The hardy and expe- * 
rienced valour of Nadir’s bands quickly spread can- 
fusion among the ill conducted crowds of Mahomed. 

The Ameer al Omrah was mprtalfy wounded, and 
died after leaving the field ,of battle. Saadut Khan 
fought till he was deserted by his followers, And taken 
prisoner. Nadir, who had no project upon Hindus¬ 
tan, left the disordered cjpnp the next day without an 
attack; and readily listened to tfre peaceful counsels 
of his prisoner Saadut Khan, who hoped, if now set 

vol. 11. 2 d 
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BOOK HI. free, to obtain the vacant office of Ameer ul Omrah. 

CHAr ' *' Mahomed honoured the Shah with a visit in his camp, 
1799. and the Shah consented to evacuate Hindustan, upt/n 
receipt of two crores of rupees. The insatiable avidity, 
however, of Nizam al Mulk fatally defeated this 
happy agreement. He demanded, and was too pow¬ 
erful to be refused, the office of Ameer al Omrah. 
The disappointed and unprincipled Saadut hastened 
to inform N$dir, that two crores of rupees were no 
adequate ransom for the empire of Hindostan; that 
he himself, who'was but an individual, would yield 
as great a sum; that Nizam al Mulk, who alone had 
power to offer any formidable resistance, ought to be 
secured; and that Nadir might then make the wealth 
of the capital and empire his own. A new and 
dazzling prospect was spread before the eyes of the 
ravager. Mahomed Shah, and Nizam al Mulk were 
recalled to the Persian camp; when Nadir marched 
to Delhi, the gates of which were opened to receive 
him. For two days had the Persians been in Delhi, 
and as yet observed the strictest discipline and order. 
But on the night of the second, an unfortunate 
rumotir was spread that Nadir Shah was killed; 
upon which the wretched inhabitants rose in tumult; 
ran to massacre the Persians; and filled the city 
throughout the night with confusion and bloodshed. 
With, the first light of the morning, Nadir issued 
forth; and dispersing bands of soldiers in every direc¬ 
tion, ordered them' to slaughter the inhabitants without 
regard to age or sex in every street or avenue where 
the body of a murdered Persian should be found. 

I From sun rise to mid day the sabre raged; and by 
that time not less than 8000 Hindus, Moguls, or 
Afgbauns, were numbered with the dead. During 
the massacre and pillage, the city was set on fire in 
several places. The destroyer at last allowed himself 
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to be persuaded to stay the ruin;, the signal was BOOKm. 
given, and in an instant, suchiwas the authority of c " APi *■ 
Nadir, every sword wqs sheathed. 

A few days after the massacre, a nobleman was 
dispatched by Nadif, to bring from Oude the two- 
crores of rupees, promised by its governor Saadut 
Khan; wtfo, in the shorf interval, had died of a cancer 
in his back. On the same day he commenced his 
seizurfe of the imperial treasure and effects; three 
crores and fifty lacks 4n specie a crpre and fifty 
lacks in plate; * fifteen crores in jewels; 8 the cele¬ 
brated peacock throne, valued at a crore; 4 other 
valuables to the amount of eleven crores; 5 besides 
elephants, horses, and the camp equipage of the Em¬ 
peror. The bankers, and rich individuals were or¬ 
dered to give up their wealth, and tortured to make 
discovery of what they were, suspacted to have con¬ 
cealed. A heavy contribution was demanded of the ’ 
city, and exacted with cruel severity; many laid 
violent hands upon themselves .to escape the horrid v 
treatment to which they beheld * others exposed. 

Famine pervaded the city ^ and pestilential diseases 
ensued. Seldom has a more dreadful calamity fallen 
upon any portion of the, human race, than that in 
which the visit of Nadir Shah involved the capital of 
Hindustan. Yet a native and coteipporary historian 
informs us, such is the facility with which men 
accommodate themselves to their lot, “that the •in¬ 
habitants of Delhi, at least thfe debauched who were 
by far the most numerous part, regretted the departure 
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book in. of the Persians*, and to this day (says he), the excesses 
ClUr ‘' 4 ‘ of their soldiery are topics of humour in the looser 
1739 . conversation of all ranks*, and fprm the comic parts of 
the drolls or players. The people ’of Hindustan,.at 
this, time regarded only personal safety and personal 
gratification. Misery was disregarded by those who 
I escaped it, and man, centred* wholly in himself, felt 
! not for' his kind. This selfishness, destructive of 
public and private virtue, was universal in Hindustan 
at the invasion of Nadir Shah; nor have the people 
become more virtuous since, consequently not more 
happy, nor more independent.” 1 

Nadir having ordered, as the terms of peace, that 
all the provinces on^the west side of the Indus, Cabul, 
Tatta, and part of Multan, should be detached from 
the dominions of the Mogul, and added to his own, 
restored Mahomed to the exercise of his degraded 
sovereignty ; and bestowing upon him and his cour¬ 
tiers some good advice, began on the 14th of April, 
1789, his march from. Delhi, of which he had been 
in possession for thirty-seven days. 3 

In regulating the offices of state, Mahomed was ob¬ 
liged t<r confirm the vizarut, which he intended for 

1 Aurungzebe’a Successors, by Scott, p. 214. 

* The most valuable of the details respecting the invasion of Nadir 
are furnished us by Go’am Hussein, ‘(Seer Mutakhareen, i. 325—344.) 
Scott, as usual, gives chiefly an abridgement of the Seer Mutakhareen, 
but here, enriched with some particulars from the known historians of 
Nadir. An interesting account .of the march of the Persian army back, 
and its operations in Bucnarfa,' and Karisme, to which Nadir imme¬ 
diately proceeded, is given us by an eye-witness, Khojeh AbdulkuiTeem, 
a Cashmerian of distinction, who accompanied him from Hindustan, 
and whose narrative has been translated for us by Mr. Gladwin. Kho¬ 
jeh Abdulkurreem differs* from Scott, in the day of the conqueror's 
departure from Delhi, which he makes the 4th of May. Memoirs of 
Khojeh Abdulkurreem, p. I. A curious letter of Nadir Shah himself, 
giving an account to his son of his mardn towards Delhi, of the battle, 
and of his inteMioh not \o seize the crown of Mahomed, has been 
‘translated by Sir John Malcolm. (Asiat. Has. x. 539 .) 
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other hands, to Kummir ad dien Khan, the relation book ill. 
and partisan of Nizam al Mulk. At the request of Chap ~ 4 ~ 
fhat domineering,chief, the office of Ameer al Omrah 17sg . 
waS transferred to £rhazee ad dien Khan, his eldest 
son, while he himself was in haste to depart for 
Deccan, where Nazir Jjpng, his second son, whom he 
had left his deputy, was already aspiring at indepen¬ 
dence. After several months spent without avail in 
messages and negotiations, the father was obliged to 
draw his sword against the son. • A victory, gained in 
the neighbourhood of Ahmednuggur, restored his go¬ 
vernment to the Nizam, and made Nazir Jung his 
prisoner. To compose the provinces subject to his 
command, which had been governed so irregularly 
and feebly for many years, and were over-run by in¬ 
numerable disqrders, required both vigour and time. 

The war which he carried on<dn Cafnatic was the most , 
remarkable of his subsequent transactions. Its result 
is the only circumstance material to us. Nearly the 
whole of that great province was reduced to his obe¬ 
dience. 1 

Saadut Khan Boorahan al Mulk, the deceased go¬ 
vernor of Oude, was succeeded by his son "in law, 

Abul Mansoor Khan SufFder Jung; who subsequent¬ 
ly received the dignity of grand master of the house¬ 
hold. A new governor ^as appointed for Guzerat m 
and an effort wa% made, but without success, to ravage 
that important province from the^Mahrattas. 

A refractory chief called the Emperor into the field, 
in the year 1745. This waS Ali Mahomed Khan 
the founder of the power of the Rohillas, p name of 
soirte; celebrity in the modern history of Hindustan. 

The Afghauns, inhabiting the district of Roh, bor¬ 
dering on Cabul, were’known by the name of Rohil- 

> For the circumstances of Nizam nl Mulk’s resumption of his go¬ 
vernment in Deccan, see Seer Mutekhareen, iii. 3, S, 
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book in. las. 1 Ali Mahomed himself is said to have been of 
CMAPl 4 ‘ Hindu extraction ; the son of a man of the caste of 
1745. cow-keepers. He was adopted, however, and reared 
by an Afghaun of the Rohilla clan; a man of a rank 
no higher than his own. He entered into the army 
as a common soldier; and after a time acquired the 
command of a small body of Afghaun cavalry, with 
which he served in the army of the Vizir, governor 
ofMoradabad. His conduct gained him distinction; 
he was recommended to promotion by the Vizir; re¬ 
ceived some land's in grant from the Emperor; and 
was appointed to manage certain districts in Morada- 
bad by the Vizir. Under the negligent government of 
Mahomed, and the disorders which ensued upon the in* 
vasion of Nadir Shah, scope was afforded to the ambi¬ 
tion of such a man as Ali Mahomed, the Rohilla. He 
acquired possession of the lands of some neighbouring 
jagheer holders, under pretence of taking them in lease: 
He increased the number of Afghauns in his pay; 
many of whom tlje severities of Nadir Shah had dri¬ 
ven to look for a home beyond the reach of his des¬ 
tructive sword, and to seek employment and protec¬ 
tion under Ali Mahomed their Countryman. The 
supposition of power produced its usual consequence. 
The remittances from his government were delayed 
and evaded. The Vizir sent a new governor with 
an army to enforce obedience. Ijim the Rohilla 
conquered and slew : and the Vizir, who hated every 
thing which disturbed his pleasures and ease, thought 
it better to make an 'accommodation with Ali than 
contend with him.-, He was confirmed in the govern¬ 
ment of certain districts; and by one acquisition after 


another, extended the limits of his authority, till they 
comprehendedjMooradabad, Bareilly, Aunlah, Samba], 

• 4 ? ' 


■ Memoir) of Khojch AbduUnirrecm, p. 193. 
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Baugur, Budaoon, and Amroah, districts of Kutteer, BOOK III. 
a province, henceforward knowq by the name of Ro- C " AP ' 4w 
hilcund, from the Afghaun clan, to whom, more par- 1747 . 
ticularly, Ali and*his followers were regarded as be 
longing. The progress of thia adventurer alarmed a- 
last the Viceroy of Oude; whose representations c r 
danger prevailed upon the Emperor to take the field 
in person. The Rohilla was unable to resist £he im¬ 
perial army; but was underhand supported by the S 
Vizir, in opposition to Ahe Viceroy of Chide. He was 
invested in one of his fortresses; but receiving the 
promise of the Vizir, to make his peace with the Em¬ 
peror, he sent away his treasures to a place of safety, 
and surrendered. As a compensation for the terri¬ 
tory which he had governed, he received the fojdary, 
or military and judicial authority of Serhind, a district 
in the upper part of the province qf Delhi . 1 

In the second year after this imperial expedition, • 
happened the invasion of Ahmed Abdalee, a man 
destined to be the founder of a formidable empire in 
the contiguous provinces of Persia and Hindustan. 

He was an Afghaun chief of the tribe of Abdal, inha¬ 
biting a district of the mountains of Gaur, pear the 
city of Herat. When yet veiy young he was taken 
prisoner by Nadir Shah,'and was for some time one of 
the slaves of the presence; till, attracting the notice 
of his master, he was raised to the office of Yessawal,* 
or mace-bearer. • He was by degrees promoted jto a 
considerable rank in the army, and accompanied Na¬ 
dir in his invasion of India. # Nadir Shah was mas¬ 
sacred in his tent, not far from Meshed, ofl the 8 th 

of June, 1747. Ahmed Abdallee had acquired so 

• 

1 Seer Mutakhareen, (iii. SO—SO); Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkur- 
reem, (p. 1 S 3 —185). Scott gives a very short and unsatisfactory 
abridgement of the passage in the Seer Mutakhareen. Aurungzebe’s 
Successors, p. 818 . 
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BOOK ill. great an ascendency among the troops, that upon 

.. “*** 4,/ this event several commanders and their followers 
1747. joined his standard ; and he d^ew off toward his own 
country. He fell in with and seized a convoy of 
treasure, which was proceeding to the camp. This 
enabled him to engage in his pay a still larger body 
of his countrymen. He proclaimed himself king of 
the Afghauns ; and took the title of Doordowran, or 
pearl of the age, which being corrupted into Door- 
anee, gave one of their names to himself and his Ad- 
dallees. 3 He marched towards Candahar, which sub¬ 
mitted to his arms; and next proceeded to Cabul. 
The inhabitants had resisted the proposal of the go¬ 
vernor to purchase, tranquillity by the payment of a 
contribution, but they deserted him on the approach 
of danger; and this province also fell into the hands 
of the Afghaun. The governor of Lahore sent him 
■a proposal, offering to betray his trust, and become 
the servant of Ahmed, on condition of being appoint¬ 
ed his Vizir; and though he repented of his engage¬ 
ment and came to blows, his troops made a feeble 
resistance; and Lahore was added to the dominions of 
the conqueror. He now directed his ambitious 
thoughts to the capital of Hindustan, with the feeble 
government of which he was not unacquainted. A 
large army, under the Emperor’s eldest son, the Vizir, 
and other distinguished chiefs, advanced as far as the 
Sutledge to repel him; but he passed them artfully, 
and plundered the rich city of Serhind, where the 
heavy baggage of the L prince was deposited. The 
imperialists made haste to. overtake him : and, after 
several da^s of skirmishing, the Vizir was killed with 
a cannon ball in his tent. The brittle materials of 
an Indian army were nearly broken asunder by this 


1 Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkurrecm, p. S04. 
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event; the Rajpoots, under their princes, “ stretched,” 
says the historian, “ the feet ef trepidation .on the 
beundless plain of despondency, and marched back to 
their horpes.” Hbwever, the remaining chiefs, and 
among the rest the sons of the late Vizir, exerted 
themselves with constancy and judgment; and on the 
following day a still more disastrous accident took 
place in the camp of the Abdallees. A magazine of 

rbckets and ammunition which had been taken at 

■ 

Sirhind accidentally exploded, and killing a great 
number of people shed through th^ army confusion 
and dismay. Ahmed, no longer willing to risk an en¬ 
gagement, drew ofThis troops, and marched back un¬ 
molested to Cabul. 1 • 

The Emperor, who only survived a sufficient time 
to receive intelligence of this joyful event, expired in 
the thirtieth year of his rejgn, Efnd forty-ninth of 
his age; his constitution exhausted by the use of 
opium. 2 

Ahmed Shah, his eldest sot>* succeeded without 
opposition. The great character and power of Nizam 
al Mulk removed all competition for the vizirit, but 
he excused himself on account of, his yedfs, and 
actually died, about a /nonth afterwards, in the 
hundred and fourth yeaf of his age, leaving his 

■ 

‘ Seer Mutakhareen, (iii.38—52) j Memoirs'of Khojeh Abdulkur- 
reem, p. 186, 203—sqj'. Life of Ahmed Shah, king of die Abdalees, 
who are also called Duranees, from the custom of wearing a pearl in 
one of their cars, translated from the ‘Persian by Henry Vansitlart, 
published in Gladwin’s Asiatic Miscellany. . 

» The Seer Mutakhareen is the great* authority for this r^gn; Mr. 
Scott giving little more than an abridgment of the narrative in that 
work. Some curious facts are contained (ft the Memoirs of Khnjeh 
Abdulkurreem. Frazer's Nadir Shah ; and the history of that ferocious 
conqueror, translated into French by Sir William Jones, are to be 
consulted for the details on t\je Persian side. In Frazer there is an 
abridgment of the Mogul history, from Aurungzebe to Mahomed 
Shah, which is given in a still more abridged form by Holwell in his 
• “ Interesting ‘Historical Events." Frazer’s materials Were imperfect. 
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bookiil government of Deccan to be seized by his second 
CwAf ' 4 ' son Nazir Jung, whose good fortune it was to be 
1749-50. present on the spot. After the refusal of the Nizam, 
the vizirit was bestowed upon Suffder Jung, the 
Viceroy of Oude, for* whom it was originally in¬ 


tended. 

The Rohillas and Abdallfee Afghauns gave occa¬ 
sion td’the most remarkable transactions of the reign 
of Ahmed Shah. Ali Mahomed, though removed 
from Rohilcund tOrSirhind, found means to return, 
upon the invasion of the Abdallees, and being joined 
by the Afghauns, great numbers of whom had still 
remained in the country, he regained possession, and 
expelled the imperial governor, much about the time 
of the death of Mohamed Shah. He enjoyed not his 
prosperity long; but, dying of a cancer in his back, 
left discord and contention in his family. This cir¬ 
cumstance encouraged the governor of Oude, who 
was now Vizir, and commanded the remaining re¬ 
sources of the state,. to form the design of relieving 
himself, from thd dread of an aspiring neighbour, and 
of increasing his power and dominion by the country 
which-that neighbour possessed. The district of 
Furruckabad was governed by an Afghaun of the 
Bungush tribe. This man the Vizir endeavoured 
to make his instrument in the destruction of the 
Rohillas. But the Bungush chieftain lost his life in 
the contest. The Vizir was not 'less greedy of the 
country of his BuhgUsh friend, than he was of that 
of his Rohilla antagonist. The famil y of the Bun¬ 
gush chieftain, perceiving the designs of the Vizir, 
formed A confederacy with the neighbouring Afg¬ 
hauns. The Vizir was defeated in a great battle; 
after which the Afghauns proceeded in two bodies, 
one to Allahabad, where they plundered the city and 
besieged the citadel; the other to Lucknow, which 
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they expected to surprise. The Vizir, now trembling book iil 
for his own possessions, could think of nothing better Chap ' *• 
th"an the wretched resource of calling in the Mahrattas 174 . 9 - 50 . 
to hfs aid. They fell upon the country with their usual 
rapidity ; took the Afghauns in a great measure by 
surprise ; gnd compelled them after much slaughter 
to take shelter in the neighbouring hills. This done, 
the Mahrattas had no inclination to depart. * They 
toolf up their quarters during the rainy reason in the 
county which they haS cleared ;• and the Vizir was 
fain to assign them a large portion df it in the name 
of a reward for their service. The Afghauns, as a 
welcome counterpoise, were allowed to re-occupy the 
remainder. These events occurred before the end of 
the year 1750. 

In 1749, Ahmed Abdallee marched from Cabul, 
and advanced as far as Lahore. Meer Munnoo, the 
eldest son of the late Vizir, had been appointed Go¬ 
vernor of Multan, and of as much of the other provinces 
of Upper India, as could be recovered from the Per¬ 
sians 6r Afghauns. Being unprepared for adequate 
resistance, he offered to purchase the retreat of the 
Dooranee by assigning to him the revenues of four 
districts; with which Ahmed, for the present, thought 
proper to content himself. 1 In two years he repeated 
his visit; when Meer Muflnoo, aften some months of 
vigorous resistanqp, was betrayed by one of his gene¬ 
rals, and defeated. The Dooranee Shah was not 
incapable of generosity; he soothed the vanquished 
leader by obliging expression, and appointed him 
his deputy in the two provinces of Multan and 
Lahore, which were now finally severed from, the 

dominion of the Moguls. A messenger was sent to 

• 

> Seer Mutakhareen (iii. 70). Mr. Scot^ ■ peaks of a vigorous resist¬ 
ance on the part of the Governor (p. 885); but Gol&m Hussun says, 
there was no fighting; and so does Kojeh Abdulkurreem (p- *36). 
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BOOK III. Delhi to demand even a formal cession of the con- 
CnAP ' 4 ~ quered territory; anti, though Suffder Jung was sum- 
1752. moned from his government, with'a view to resist the 
Afghauns, the favourite eunuch, jealous of the hohour 
which he might acquire by recovering those im¬ 
portant provinces, persuaded the Emperor to ratify 
the cession before he arrived. About the same time 
an expedition was undertaken against one of the 
nations of Rajpoots, who had seized, with a* dis¬ 
putable title, upon'certain districts in Ajmere. The 
war was ill conducted, and ended in disgrace. 

A youth now appeared on the stage, who was des¬ 
tined to play a conspicuous part in the closing scenes 
of the Mogul sovereignty. This was the only son of 
Gazee ad Dien Khan, the eldest son of Nizam al 
Mulk. Upon the death of Nazir Jung in Deccan, 
, Gazee ad Dien, his elder brother, solicited the Vice¬ 
royalty of that important country for himself; and 
taking with him the Mahratta army, which had been 
in the pay of the Vizir, marched unmolested to 
Aurungabad. At this place he died only a feW days 
after his arrival. His army immediately dispersed ; 
and the Mahratta general took possession of Candesh, 
the government of which Hie deceased Viceroy had 
been obliged to assign him in security for the pay of 
, his troops. His son Shaab ad Dien, whom he had 
left in the capital, made so good a ,use of his interest, 
chiefly with the Vizir Suffder Jung, that he received 
his father's titles of Ghazee ad Dien Khan Bahadur, 
and was raised to hfe office of Ameer al Omrah. 
This did not prevent him from joining immediately 
the party of the Emperor, and from seconding, with 
all his power, the machinations intended for the 
destruction of the Vizir. The military command of 
the palace was artfully taken out of the hands of that 
officer; and he and his dependants were refused 
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admittance. The Vizir was alarmed at the prospect BOOK III. 
of a war with his master. Hp therefore solicited Chap ' 4 ~ 
permission to retire to. his government beyond the 1752 . 
Jumna. This was? refused. He marched out of the 
city, and encamped at a few miles distance; with an 
intention of proceeding to his government without 
leave, but Without drawing the sword, unless in self 
defence. Learning that an attack was certainly 
■intended, he invited to his assistance the Jaat Raja 
Soorije Mul. This chief had already fought in his 
service, and readily joined his old friend and com¬ 
mander. 1 The Vizir set up a new Emperor, a youth 
whom he represented as one of- the royal princes; 
and laid siege to the castle. It jvas vigorously de¬ 
fended by the spirit and bravery of the young Ameer 
al Omrah; and, after a fruitless contest of six months, 
both parties were glad to negotiate. Suffder Jung 
gave up his pretended Prince, and was allowed to 


> The Jaats or Jauts, inhabiting the mountainous region, from the 
Chumbul and Jumna eastward, to the Jeypoor {Lsjaliship on the west; 
and from twenty coss to the southward of Agra, to the province of 
Delhi on the north, were known as a formidable predatory tribe from 
the earliest period of the Mohamedan history. The original jpat of the 
Jaats appears to have been near the Indus, in the lower part of Multan. 
Their chief, or one of their chiefe, was received into the service of 
Jehander Shah, and behaved with* gallantry in the war between that 
Prince and Feroksere. Upon the ascendancy gained by the latter 
Prince, the Jaat retired with his plunder to his'fortress ofBhurtpnre. 
This chief was succeeded by his son, who was obliged to become tri¬ 
butary to the Rajah Df Jeypoor. To him succeeded his brother, who 
contrived to throw'off his dependance upon Jhe Rajpoot; and, first of 
his race, assumed the title of Rajah. During the .weakness of Mahonied 
Shah’s administration, he spread his incursions to the very wails of 
Agra, and led to his son and successor, Soorije Mull, a considerable 
kingdom, His power, and vicinity to the capital, rendered him an 
object of consequence; anti the Vizir bad attached him to his interests 
by placing him among the Omrahs of the empire, and other favours. 
See an account of the Jaats, Asiat. An. Reg- 1902 ; Characters, p. 12. 
Also “ A Sketch of Rajehpoofaneh,” translated from the Persian, in 
"Tracts, fire.” by William Francklin, a wflall volume, published in 
JS11. 
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BOOK ID. retire to his government, but was deprived of the 
CuAR ‘ *' Vizirit, which was ^estowed upon Intizam ad Dow- 
l 753 lab, son of the late Vizir Kummir ad Dien Khan., 
The Jaat Rajah, Sooraje Mulj had given sufi- 
cient umbrage by his support of the rebellious Vizir; 
but, during the weakness of the Mogul government, 
the Jaats had also extended their encroachSnents over 
a great part of the province of Agra. The youthful 
ardour of Ghazee ad Dien suggested to hinj.^an 
expedition for the entire reduction of the Jaat country. 
He called to his assistance a Mahratta general, 
Holkar Mulhar; and the Jaats, unable to keep the 
field, retired to their strong holds. To reduce them 
speedily, heavy cannon was required. For this Gazee 
ad Dien applied to the Emperor* But the aspiring 
temper of the Ameer al Omrah was already formid¬ 
able to both the .Emperor and Intizam ad Dowlah. 
Sooraje Mul, aware of their sentiments, conveyed 
intimation to the Emperor, that'if he would meet 
him at Secundra, he would join him with all his 
forces, and deliver him at once from the dangers 
which, from the ambition of his Ameer al Oinrah, 
impended over his person and throne. The scheme 
was relished; and the Emperor, under pretence of 
a hunting party, set forward with a3 great a force as 
possible on the road to Sequndra. He bad advanced 
as far as that city, when Holkar Mulhar surprised 
hia camp in the night. The Eifiperor, the Vizir, 
and other leading officers, fled, disguised as women ; 
leaving even their wiv^s and daughters behind them. 
Upon this the army disbanded, and Gazee ad Dien 
marched to the capital, where nothing remained to 
oppose him. He invested himself with the office of 
Vizir; seized the Emperor qpd his mother; blinded 
them both; and hriqging forth Yezzez ad Dien, son 
of the late Jehander Shah, proclaimed him Emperor, 
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by the title of Aulumgeer the Second. This rerolu- BOOK III. 
tion occurred in the year 1753. 1 , Chap - 4 * 

• During the same yjar died Suffder Jung, Subah- 
d^r •of Oude; and was succeeded by Sujah ad Dow* 
lah, his son. About* the same time died also Meer 
Munnoo, Viceroy, under the Abdalee King, of the 
provinces fcf Multan and Lahore. By the severe ex¬ 
actions of the government, and the interruptions of 

—agcjpulture through the ravages and terror of war, 
these provinces had for some tinje been severely af¬ 
flicted with scarcity. Of this, one important conse¬ 
quence was, an accession to the numbers and power 
of the Seiks; for that people making it a rule to pro¬ 
vide maintenance and occupation for one another, 
great numbers of persons in distress were tempted to 
join them; and all were readily received upon adopt¬ 
ing the garb and principles .of the sect.® The Ab- 
dallee Shah withdrew not the government of Multan 
and Lahore from the family of Meer Munnoo. His 
son was a minor; but, in quality of guardian of the 
minor, his mother was allowed to* act in his stead. 

Under this arrangement, the disorder of the .provinces 
increased. The weakness of the administration sug¬ 
gested to the Vizir, wljp now had changed his title 
from that of Gazee ad Dien Khan to that of Umad 
al Mulk, the project of wresting the provinces at once 
from the hands of this female superintendent, and 
from the dominion of the Afghauns. During the* life 
of Meer Munnoo, the daughter of the Governess had 
been promised in marriage to* Gazee ad Dien Khan, 
who now claimed fulfilment of the contraci. The 
mother, to whom few events coukl yield gftater plea¬ 
sure, conveyed to him his bride, with 4 II the magni- 

1 The Seer Mutakhareen is followed in thf text. Francklin (Hilt, of 
Shah Aulum, p. 4) says, 1755. * 

* Seer Mutakhareen, iii. 137. 
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BOOK in. licence which the importance of the nuptials appeared 
C**'* 4 ' to require. Under the confidence and security which 
this alliance inspired, the Vizir detached a body ,of 
troops to Lahore, who seized, and conveyed to. his 
camp, the deluded Governess, inveighing against his 
perfidy, and denouncing the vengeance which Ahmed 
Shah, her sovereign, would speedily exact." 

Tho fulfilment of her angry predictions was not long 
deferred. The exasperated Afghaun hasted £ioiq 
Candahar to Lahore, which was evacuated on his ap¬ 
proach ; and thence directed his march to Delhi. 
The Vizir, sensible of his inability to contend with 
the storm, eagerly solicited reconciliation with his 
mother-in-law, and employed her as a mediator with 
the Shah. The invader rejected not the prayer, but 
demanded a large contribution as the price of his cle¬ 
mency ; and, in tf}e mean time, continued his march 
' to Delhi. The wretched Aulumgeer, having no 
means of resistance, opened to him the gates of the 
capital; and affected to receive him as a royal guest. 
For some weeks* Delhi was subject to all the enor¬ 
mities which are practised by a barbarian soldiery, on 
a prostrate foe. To gratify more fully the rapacity 
of the invader, Umad al Mulk offered to go in per¬ 
son to raise contributions in the Dooab, or country 
between the Jumna and Ganges; while the Dooranee 
' Shah was to march against the country of the Jaat 
Rajah Sooraje Mul. He . had reduced some for¬ 
tresses, nnd was employed in besieging the citadel of 
Agra, when a plague Ip'oke out in his camp. Upon 
this he formed the resolution of returning immediately 
to his own country,, without even waiting for the re¬ 
turn of the Vyir. An interview, as he passed Delhi, 
again took place between him and Aulumgeer. The 
fhllen Mogul entreated the invader of his country not 
to leave him in the hands of his overbearing Vizir. 
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Niijeeb ad Dowlah, a chief ef Rohillfri, who had BOOK Til. 
lately acted a conspicuous part in the imperial service, Chap ' *' 
was, at the request of .the Emperor, appointed Ameer 1756 . 
al.Omrah; and to him the Dooranee recommended 
the protection of his* master. • 

The Vizir, upon the retreat of the Abdalees, en¬ 
gaged in *his party Ahfned Khan, the Bungush chief 
of Furrukhabad, whose father had lost his life in the 
contest with the Rohillas. To him and his Afghauns 
he joined an army of Mahrattas, under Ragonaut 
Raow and Holkar. With this force he marched to 
Delhi. The Emperor and Nujeeb ad Dowlah shut 
the gates' of the city ; but, after a siege of forty-five 
days, the Emperor was obliged toisubmit 5 while Nu¬ 
jeeb ad Dowlah, by bribing the Mahrattas, obtained 
the means of escaping to his Own district in Rohil- 
cund; and his office of Ameer al Omrah was bestowed t 
upon Ahmed Khan. Alee Gohur,- the eldest son of 
Aulumgeer, was in the vicinity of Delhi, supporting 
himself with a small body of cavalry on some districts 
which he had in Jaghire. The Vizir made his father 
recall him; and the Prince repaired to Delhi, but re¬ 
fused to enter the citadel where he might tfasily be 
confined. He was, accordingly, besieged in his pa¬ 
lace ; but a few of his followers cut a passage for him 
through the troops of the Vizir, and he made his^ 
escape to Nujeeb ad Dowlah, with whom, and with 
the Subahdar of t)ude, he remained for some months; 
and then betook himself for an asylum to the English 
in Bengal. * , 

The settlement which, with short-sighted policy, 
the Viceroy of Oude had given td a body of Mahrat¬ 
tas in part of Rohilcund, had fired other Mahrattas 
with a passion for the fertile country beyond the Gan¬ 
ges. Of this passion, in labouring the ruin of Nu- 
VOL. It. 2 E 
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book hi. jeeb ad Dowlah, and of the Nabob of Oude, 1 whose 
c "* p ' 4 ‘ power he dreaded, and whose government he desired. 

1756. Umad al Mulk resolved to make his account. A* 
his instigation two chiefs Junkojee ‘and Duttah Sin- 
dia, set out from Deccan, meditating no less than the 
entire subjugation of Hindustan.' They crossed the 
Jumna; and driving Nujeelf ad Dowlah from the 
open country, besieged him in one of his forts, where 
he defended himself with obstinate bravery. Siy#Jb 
ad Dowlah saw tha^ the danger was common ; and 
collecting an army marched to support him. He 
encountered the Mahratta army ; gained the advan¬ 
tage, and forced it to cross the Jumna, where a consi¬ 
derable portion of it perished in the waters. Hear¬ 
ing at the same time of the inarch of the Abdalec 
Shah, its leaders were sufficiently disposed to accom¬ 
modation. 

As soon as Umad al Mulk, the Vizir, was made 
acquainted with the alliance of Sujah ad Dowlah and 
the Rohillas, it was his desire, as his interest, to march 
to the assistance Of his Mahratta allies. But he was 
now beset with a number of difficulties. The Abdalec 
Shah, whom he had twice offended, was in motion : 
The Rohillas, with the Nabob of Oude, were oppos¬ 
ing the Malirattas: And Auluingeer w as in corres¬ 
pondence with all his enemies. He resolved, without 

> 

> The terra Nabob, as equivalent to Subahtf.tr, is very modern in 
Hindustan; and is said to havq begun with Sujah Dowlah. Formerly 
it was not applied to the Subahdar, or governor of the Subah, but tc 
the Subahdar’s deputy, or haetm teneni; the literal meaning of the 
word being deputy. The new use of the term is thus accounted for in 
the Seer Mu^khareen (iii. 167 ): When the Prince Alee Gohur wat 
on the visit just mentioned, to Sujah ad Dowlah, and received the com- 
plimenti of that Governor, he addressed him by the title of Irathtt 
Nahol, which being reckoned an elegant compliment, passed into con¬ 
versation, when the name was afterwards currently applied to him, and 
also te other governors. ' . 
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scruple, to deliver himself from the last of these diffi- book ih 
culties. A trusty Cashmeri^n having 1 received his Chap ‘ *’ 
.commission, the Emperor was stabbed with poignards, 17 &g. 
apd his body thrown out upon the strand of the Jum¬ 
na; where it was stripped by the people, and remain¬ 
ed exposed for eighteen hours. Mohee al Sunnut, a 
son or gfandson of Kaum Buksh, the youngest son of 
Aurungzebe, was taken from confinement, a«d set up 
the pageant of royalty; after which the Vizir 
hastened to join the conflict against Nujeeb ad Dow- 
lah and the Nabob of Oude. He was on his march 
when he heard that peace Was concluded; and that 
the Mahrattas were gone to oppose themselves to the 
approach of the Abdalee King., The means of per¬ 
sonal safety now engrossed the mind of Umad al 
Mulk. He retired to the country of Suraje Mul, 
and shut himself up in one of the strongest of his 
forts. 

Upon the last retreat of Ahmed Dooranee Shah 
from Hindustan, he had left his son Qovernor of La¬ 
hore and Multan; disordered by revolutions, wasted 
and turbulent. A chief who had served with distinc¬ 
tion under the late Meer Munnoo incited the Seiks to 
join him in molesting tlje Dooranees ; and they gain¬ 
ed several important advantages over their principal 
commanders. They invited the Mahratta generals, 
Ragonaut Raow, Shumsheer Bahadur, and Holkar? 
who had advanced into the neighbourhood of Belhi, 
to join them in driving the'Abdalees from Lahore. 

No occupation could be more agreeable to the Mah¬ 
rattas. After taking Sirhind, they advanced to La¬ 
hore, where the Abdalee Prince made bht a feeble 
resistance, and fled. This event put them in posses¬ 
sion of both Multan tynd Lahore. Placing the coun¬ 
try under a temporary government, they marched 

2 12 2 
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book hi. homeward at the approach of the rains; but left, a 
CltAP ‘ *' Mahratta Subahdar, urho next season extended his 
1760. acquisitions as far as the river Attok, It was at this, 
very time that the army, of which we have already 
spoken, marched to take possession of Rohilcund and 
Oude: And the whole Indian continent appeared now 
about to be swallowed up by the Mahrattas. Had not 
Ahmed Shah, the Abdalee, whose empire was in its 
youth and vigour, been upon the stage : had not tjjq, 
Mahrattas at that time been possessed of extraor¬ 
dinary power; the Mahrattas, in the one case; the 
Abdalees, in the .other, might have extended their 
dominion from Thibet and Persia to Cape Comorin. 
The opposition which they made to one another open¬ 
ed a way for a maritime nation to introduce itself 
from the other side of»the globe, and to acquire by 
rapid strides a more complete ascendant over that ex¬ 
tensive region than any single government had ever 
attained. 

Ahmed Shah was not only roused by the loss of 
his two provinces, *and the disgrace imprinted on his 
arms; but he was invited by the chiefs and people of 
Hindustan, groaning under the depredations of the 
Mahrattas, to march to their succour and become 
their Ring. The Mahrattas, flying before him, eva- 1 
coated the two provinces at bis approach; and assem¬ 
bled together from all quarters in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi. The Dooranee army wife joined by the 
chiefs of Rohilcund, 1 Ntijeeb ad Dowlah, Saadoollah 
Khan, Hafiz Rhamut,i.and Doondee Khan. For 
some days the Dooranees hovered round the Mahratta 
camp; whdn the Mahrattas, who were distressed for 
provisions, came out and offered battle. Their army, 
consisting of 80,000 veteran, cavalry, was almost 
wholly destroyed; axd D.uttah Sindia, their General, 
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was among the slain. A detachment of tttirfee sent BOOK ill 
against another body of Mahrattas, who. were maraud* C * UP * *' 
*ing under Holkar in the neighbourhood of Secundra, 1760 , 
surprised them so completely that Holkar fled naked, 
with a handful of followers,' and the rest, with the 
exception of a few prisoners and fugitives, were all 
put to the sword. 

During'the rainy season, while the Dooranee Shah 
*vas quartered at Secundra, the news of this disaster 
and disgrace excited the Mahrattas to the greatest 
exertions. A vast army was collected; and Sudda- 
sheo Raow, commonly called -Bhaow, the nephew of 
Ballajee, the Peshwa, and other chiefs of the greatest 
note, assuming the command, the*Mahrattas marched to 
gratify the resentments, and fulfil the unbounded hopes 
of the nation. Having been joined by Sooraje Mul the 
Jaat, and Umad al Mulk'the "V^zir, they arrived at 
the Jumna before it was sufficiently fallen to permit 
either the Mahrattas on the other side, or the Door- 
ranees, to cross. In the mead tirpe they marched to 
Delhi, of which after some resistance they took pos¬ 
session ; plundered it with their usual rapacity, tear¬ 
ing away evert the gold and silver ornaments of the 
palace; proclaimed Sultpn Jewati Bukht, the son of 
■ Alee Gohur, Emperor; and named Sujah ad Dowlah, 

Nabob of Oude, his Vizir. Impatient at intelligence 
of these and sqme other transactions, Ahmed ( Shah 
swam the Jumna, still deeiped^impassable, with his 
whole army. This daring adventure, and the remem¬ 
brance of the late disaster, sliook the courage of the 
Mahrattas; and they entrenched^ their camp on a plain 
near Panniput. The Dooranee, having surrounded 
their position with parties of. troops, to prevent the 
passage of supplies, cbntented himself for some days 
with skirmishing. At last he tried an assault; when 
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book Hi. the Rohilla infantry of Nujeeb ad Dowlah forced their 
C " AP ' *' way into the Mahrattd works, and Bui want Raow 
1760. other chiefs was killed: but night put an end to 
the conflict. Meanwhile scarcity prevailed, and filth 
accumulated, in the Mafiratta camp. The vigilance 
of Ahmed intercepted their conyoys. In a little time 
famine and pestilence raged. A battle became the 
only resource. The Abdalee restrained his troops 
till the Mahrattas had advanced a considerable wtJJ" 
from their works; when he rushed upon them with 
so much rapidity as left them hardly any time for 
using their cannon. The Bhaow was killed early in 
the action ; confusion soon pervaded the army, and a 
dreadful carnage ensited. The field was floated with 
blood. Twenty-two thousand men and women were 
taken prisoners. Of those who escaped from the field 
of battle, the greater part ’were butchered by the peo- 
pie of the country, who had suffered from their depre¬ 
dations. Of an army of 140,000 horse, commanded 
by the most celebrated' generals of the nation, only 
three chiefs of any rank, and a mere residue of the 
troops, found their way to Decca. The Dooranee 
Shah made but little use of this mighty victory. 
After remaining a few months at Delhi, he recog 
nized Alee Gohur, as Emperor, by the title of Shah 
Aulum the Second ; and entrusting Nujeeb ad Dow 
lah with the superintendance of affair, till his maste, 
should return from Bengal, he marched back to his 
capital of Cabul in the end of the year 1760. With 
Aulungeer the Second/ the empire of the Moguls 
may be justly considered as having arrived at its 
dose. The unhappy Prince who now received the 
'name of Emperor, and who after a life of misery 
and disaster, ended his days a" pensioner of English 
merchants, never possessed a sufficient degree of 
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power to consider himself for one moment as master book hi. 
of the throne . 1 . 4 ‘ 


• 

(The events of Atiiumgeer's and the preceding reign are found in 
considerable detail in the,Seer Mutakhareen (iii. 62 —igg), which is 
abridged by Scott, Hist, of Aurungzebe l s Successors, p. 234—246, Tha 
principal facts are noticed, but in certain respects somewhat differently, 
by FranckliA, Life of Shah ABlum, p. 7—87. 
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CHAP. V.- 

y . . . . , * 

A Comparison of the State of Civilizatioii among 

the Mahomedan Conquerors of India with the 

State of Civilization among the Hindus. m _ 

** 

i 

BOOK IIT.-After this display of the transactions to which the 
CgAP ' 5 ’ Mahomedan nations have given birth in Hindustan, 
it is necessary to ascertain, as exactly as possible, 
the particular stagq, of civilization at which these 
nations had arrived. Beside the importance of this 
inquiry, as a portion of the history of the human 
mind, and a leading fact in the history of India; it is 
1 requisite for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
civilization of the Hindus received advancement or 
depression, from the ascendancy over them which the 
Mahomedans acquired. 

We have seen, in the comparisons adduced to illus¬ 
trate the ctate of civilization among the Hindus, that 
the nations, in the western parts of Asia; the Persians, 
the Arabians, and even the Turks.; possessed a degree 
of intellectual faculties rather, higher than the nations 
situated beyond them toward the East; were rather 
less deeply involved in the absurdities' and weaknesses 
of a rude state of society f had in fact attained a stage 
of civilization, in some little degree, higher than the 
other inhabitants of that quarter of the globe. 

This is a StatisticaPfact, to which it is not probable 
that much contradiction will hereafter be applied. It 
is chiefly of importance, for the present inquiry, to 
show; that the people who actually invaded Hindus¬ 
tan, and assumed the government over so large a 
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portion of its inhabitants, were perfectly on a level book ill. 
with the Arabians and Persians,, in the highest state Ch * s ~ s ‘ 
ofitheir civilization. . 

The Mahomedahs, who established their dominion 
in Hindustan, ^vere ‘ principally derived from the. 
eastern portions of that great country which was 
contained within the limits of the Persian empire in 
its greatest extent. * 

■'<JTJtese eastern provinces of the great Persian empire, 

Bactria and Transoxianh, with thacontiguous regions, 
at the time when those men were formed who estab¬ 
lished the Mahomedan dominion in Hindustan, were 
remarkable rather for exceeding than falling short of 
the other parts of that empire, in 4he attainments of 
civilized life. The language of Balk was reckoned 
the most elegant dialect of the Persian tongue; and 
when God speaks mildly and.gently to the cherubim 
surrounding his throne, this, according to the Maho- 
medans, is the language he employs. A large pro¬ 
portion of the men who have been most distinguished 
in all the different walks of Persian* literature, have 
been natives of Balk; of whom it may suffice to 
mention 1 Mahomed Ebn Emir Khowand Shah,* better 
known to Europeans under,the name of Mirkhond, the 
author of a great historical work, to which Europeans 
have been indebted for mach of their knowledge of m 
Persian history; Rashid, a celebrated ,poet; and 
Anwari, famous both as a poet and astronomer. So 
greatly was Balk distinguished during the reigns of 
the immediate successors of Girfgis Khan, that.it was 
denominated Kobbat. ai Islam, the metropolis of 
Islamism. Bokhara was one of tlfe greatest seats of 
learning in tjie East. ' Students flocked from all parts 
to the celebrated university of Bokhara. In the 
Mogul language, Bokh&r, We .are told, is a common 
appellation for a learned man. Among the celebrated 
7 
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book Hi. men who have made illustrious the studies of Bokhara, 
ClMI *' 5 ' is found a name, ranked high among his contem¬ 
poraries in all the quarters of <lhe globe, llbn Sina, or 
Avicenna, who wrote above one hundred volutnes, 
and died in 1036, at the early age of fifty-eight. 

The Moguls were not perfectly barbarous when 
they advanced upon the countries of the West. It is 
sufficiently proved that they had the use of letters; 
they had an alphabet of their own, in no degree-ccr- 
responding with the troublesome characters of the 
Chinese, but as 'ingenious and simple as that of the 
Romans. The degree in which they approximated 
to the mental capacity of the most enlightened nations 
of Asia, is abundantly proved, not only by that power 
of combined action which enabled them to effect their 
conquests, but by the skill with which they regulated 
, the government of China, as well as that of Persia 
andTransoxiana,to which they subsequently advanced. 
It appears not that the government in those several 
countries was more Skilfully conducted in any hands, 
than in those of the immediate successors of Gingis. 
The Moguls, at the time of their conquests, were so 
fully prepared for a new step in civilization, that they 
assimilated themselves with wonderful rapidity, both 
in China and Persia, to the more cultivated people 
, among whom they had arrived ; and, in a short time, 
were to be distinguished from thein rather by slight 
shades of character and manners, than any difference 
in point of civilization. In their new acquisitions in 
Persia and Transox&na, they were celebrated for 
prosecuting the silences with great ardour; and, in 
particular, for having laid astronomy, geography, and 
, the mathematical sciences, under great obligations. 
In the dty of Samarcand, the seat of government of 
one of the sons of*Gingis and his successors, “the 
academy of sciences,” to use the words of the writer 
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in the Universal History, “ was one of the most BOOK in. 
eminent to be found among the Mahomedans, who ChAp ' 5m 
retried thither to < study from all the neighbouring 
countries,” Abulfeda, mentions two decisive marks 
of a considerable degree of civilization. In his time 
the streets .were paved, qpd water was conveyed into 
the city by leaden pipes. The silk-paper made here 
was the most beautiful in Asia; and in great request 
o^er'all the East. 1 

Mahmood, of Ghizni, the foundfer of the first Ma- 
homedan dynasty in Hindustan, was the most accom¬ 
plished Prince in ^.sia. His court contained an 
assemblage of learned men. The greatest poet of 
Asia wrote in his capital, and wfls fostered by his 
bounty. He and his nobles adorned Ghizni with an 
architecture which rendered it the finest city in the 
East. He there erected an* university, which he . 
richly endowed, and made it one of the principal seats 
of learning in that quarter of the globe. 4 

Under Mahmood of Ghizni, tKe g^eatf sovereign of 
Persia, who combined in his service all the finest 
spirits that Persian civilization could produce, the 
Hindus could not be said to be over-run, or held in 
subjection by a people lestf.civilized than themselves. 

As little could this be said under the descendants of 
Mahmood, who, though inferior to him in personal • 
qualities, were themselves formed, and served by men 
who were formed, under the full influence of Persian 
arts and knowledge. The same was undoubtedly the 
case with the princes of the Gaurian dynasty. -They, 

• • 

1 For these facts, the reader will find the original authors faittifully 
quoted and extracted, in the Universal History, ii. 352, 354; iv. 309, 

393; v. 183. Modern Part, sun. Gd. In exploring the Persian and 
Arabian Authorities, the authors of thq Universal History an not the 
worst of our guides. 

t Vide supra, p. 223.' 
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book ill and the leaders by whom they were principally served, 
Chaf ' im were, in respect of training and knowledge, in reality 
Persians. It will not be denied, that the Mogfcla, 
the last of the Mahomedan dynasties of Hinduistan, 
had remained a sufficient time in Transoxiana and 
Persia, to.have acquired all the civilization of these 
two countries, long before they attempted to perform 
conquests in India. The Persian language was the 
language they used; the Persian laws, and the - Per¬ 
sian religion, were the laws and religion they had 
espoused; it was the Persian literature to which they 
were devoted; and they carried along with Aiem the 
full benefit of the Persian arts and knowledge, when 
they established themselves in Hindustan. 

The question, therefore, is. Whether by a govern¬ 
ment, moulded and conducted agreeably to the pro¬ 
perties of Persian civilization, instead of a government 
moulded and conducted agreeably to the properties of 
Hindu civilization, the Hindu population of India lost 
or gained. For the 'aversion to a government, because 
in the hands of foreigners; that is, of men who are 
called by one rather than some other name, without 
regard to the qualities of the government, whether 
better or worseis a prejudice which reason dis¬ 
claims. As India was not governed by the Moguls, 
in the character of a detached province, valued only 
as it could be rendered useful to another state, which 
is "the proper idea of foreign conquest; but became 
the sole residence and Sole dominion of the Mogul 
"{pvernment, which thereby found its interest as 
closely united to that of India, as it is possible for the 
interest of a despotical government to be united with 

; that of its people, the Mogul government was, to all 
the effects of interest, and'thence of behaviour, not a 
foreign, but a native government. With these consi¬ 
derations before the inquirer, it will not admit of any 
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long dispute, that human nature in India gained, BOOK III. 
and gained very considerably, Jjy passing from a Chap '. 5, 
Hindu to a Mahomedan government. Of this, with¬ 
out descending to particulars, the situation of human 
nature, under the Hindu governments which we have 
seen; that of the Mahrattas, for example; that of 
Nepaul; tHat of Mysore, before the time of Hyder 
Ali; or that of Travancore; affords a very satisfac- 
> *nsy pjoof. The defects of Mahomedan rule; enor¬ 
mous as they justly deserve to hp held£ can by no 
means be regarded as equal to those which univer¬ 
sally distinguish the government of Hindus. 

The same minute analysis might here be instituted 
of the grand circumstances whiqji constitute the 
marks of civilization among the Mahomedans of 
India, as has been already executed in regal’d to the 
Hindus. But it is by no meanf necessary. The state 
of civilization among the Hindus has been myste¬ 
rious, and little known. With the state of civiliza¬ 
tion in Persia the instructed part pf European readers 
are pretty familiar. Besides; in analysing the cir¬ 
cumstances which constitute the marks of civilization 
among the Hindus, such comparisons, for the sake 
of illustration, were made with the corresponding 
circumstances among the Persians, as served to throw 
some light upon the state of civilization among the 
latter people, and to show in what position they stood * 
as compared with ihe Hindus. A few short redac¬ 
tions under each of the heads will therefore suffice. 

I. Classification and Distribution of the 
People. In this grand particular, the superiority 
of the order of things among the Mahomeddns, over 
that among the Hindus, was inexpressibly great. 

The Mahomedans were jexempt from the institution 
of caste; that institution whigh stands a more effec¬ 
tual barrier agoing the welfare of human nature than 
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book m. any other institution which the workings of caprice 
Cu * p ' 5m and of selfishness have ever produced. Under the 
e Mahomedan despotisms of the East, nearly as much 
as in republics themselves, all men are treat&l as 
equal. There is no .noble, no privileged class. Le¬ 
gally, there is no hereditary property, as the king is 
the heir of all his subjects^ The only thing which 
creates distinction, is office; or the exercise of some 
portion of the powers of government. For , 0 %^. 
there is no monopolizing clajs. Men from the very 
lowest ranks of life are daily rising to the highest 
commands; where each of them is honoured, in pro¬ 
portion not to the opulence of his father, but the 
qualities which fye himself displays. Though here, 
there is wanting that barrier to the unlimited progress 
of the power of the king, which was found in the 
hereditary nobility of,Europe; yet the situation of 
Spain, of Poland, and, in a greater or less degree, of 
every country in Europe, shows that the body of 
the people i§ not m;ich benefited, when the unlimited 
power of oppressing them, instead of being confined 
to the hands of the king and his servants, is shared 
between him and a body of nobles. 

II. The Fonai of Government. In the sim¬ 
plicity of Oriental despotism, there is not much room 
for diversity of form. Yet there are circumstances 
which distinguish to a considerable extent the state of 
government among the Mahomed&ns from that among 
the Hindus; and sail Of them to the advantage of the 
former. » 

Under the Mahomedan sovereigns, there was a re¬ 
gular distribution > of the functions of government, to 
certain fixed and regular officers; that of the Vizir, 
that of the Bukshee, Ameer,, al Omrah, and so on. 
Under the Hinduc sovereigns, there appears to have 
been a confusion of all things together in one hetero- 

1 
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geneous mass. The sovereign governed by a sort of book hi.. 
council, composed of Brahmen^ who exercised the CllA 1' 
powers of government, according to no pre-established * 

plaa; but according as each by intrigue, or by repu¬ 
tation, could obtain fin ascendany among the rest. 1 
The natural and common order of things, in this situa¬ 
tion, was, that some on# individual acquired a predo¬ 
minant influence; and employed the rest as merely 
bis instruments. This man became, by way of dis¬ 
tinction, the minister—$eshwa, a%he is called by the 
Mahrattas. Where the council of Brahmens is not a 
regular establishment; the sovereign chooses a minis¬ 
ter, that is, a depositary of all his power; who dis¬ 
poses of it in portions, regulated Jiy no rule, and by 
not much of established custom and habit. 

To the abuse of the power which is placed in the 
haud of absolute sovereigns, tjiere ig no limit, except 
from three circumstances: 1. Religion, 2. Insurrec¬ 
tion, 3. Manners. 

1. When it is said that Religion opposes the will 
of the sovereign, it is meant that the ministers of 
religion oppose it; the priests: For, as a political en¬ 
gine, religion, without somebody to stand up for it, is 
a dead letter. Now, the priests can only oppose the 
tyill of the sovereign, wheh, by their influence over 
the minds of men, they have acquired a great portion 
of power, a power which the king is afraid to provoke. 

Again, this power'of the priests will, or will not, a be 
applied, in a way to protect'the people from the 

■ 

> Mr. Grant remarks that Kirkpatrick's account of Nepaul exhibits a 
form of government, state officers, civil, and jnilitary, nearly the same 
as were established in Hindustan, under the rule of the Moguls. Grant’s 
Observations on the Hindus, p. 41. But Kirkpatrick’s account is very 
imperfect, and he appears to hage supplied his want of information, by 
ideas borrowed from what he knew in other parts of India. Besides, 
the Nepaulians, as well as the Malirallaf, wire in a situation to borrow 
from the Muhoracdsns, 
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[. abuse of the sovereign power,, according as the sove¬ 
reign allie3«himself with it, or does not ally himself 
with it. If he allies himself with it; that is to say, 
if he associates the power of the priests with his own, 
and admits them to a due shark of the benefits which 
he pursues, the power of the priests is employed, not 
in checking, but in supporting him in the hbuse of his 
power; Now, so completely was the power of the 
priests associated with that of the sovereign, .undar 
the Hindu system of govemfnent, that the power of 
the sovereign was almost wholly transferred into the 
hands of the priests. As the benefit of abusing the 
sovereign power was shared so largely with them¬ 
selves, they had no motive to check, but every motive 
to support. To misgovemnient accordingly, under 
Hindu sovereigns, we find no where any symptoms 
of opposition from religion. 

Under Mahomedan sovereigns, the alliance be¬ 
tween the Church and the State is much less complete. 
The Caliphs, it is true, were at once head magistrates, 
and head priest#: In other situations, under Maho¬ 
medan sovereigns, the priests have had little political 
power.' Except in some matters of established cus¬ 
tom, which by themselves are little capable of mend¬ 
ing the condition of the people upon the whole, they 
have, never bad sufficient- influence, nor apparently 
any inclination, to protect the people from the abuses 
of* sovereign power. Herein thfey differ from the 
Hindu system of priesthood, and the difference is an 
important one, that they are not allied with those who 
Hbuse the sovereign power, and yield them no pro¬ 
tection. " * 

2. Insurrection is a principle of salutary opera¬ 
tion, under the' governments of the East. To that is 
Owing almost every thing which the people are any 
where left to enjoy. I have already had some oppor- 
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tunities, and as I proceed shall have more, to point BOOK ni. 
out remarkable instances of itsi practical effects. In c ®t p * s - 
a situation where there is no regular institution to' 
limit the power of gratifying the will, the caprices, 
and the desires of the sovereign and his instruments, 
at the expense of the people, there is nothing which 
hinders tne people from being made as completely 
wretched as the unbounded gratification, at their ex¬ 
pense, of the will, caprices, and desire^ of those who 
have sovereign power *over them* can render human 
beings; except the dread of insurrection. But, in a 
situation where the mass of the people have nothing 
to lose,, it is seldom difficult to excite them to insur¬ 
rection. The sovereigns of the East find, by expe¬ 
rience, that the people, if oppressed beyond a certain 
limit, are apt to rebel; never wdnt leaders of capacity 
th such a case to conduct them; and are very apt to 
tread their present race of oppressors under their feet. 

This prospect lays these rulers under a certain degree 
of restraint; and is the main spring of that portion 
of goodness which any where appeaVs in the practical 
state of the despotisms of the East. But the dread of 
insurrection was reduced to its lowest terms, timong a 
people, whose apathy an<J patience binder suffering ex¬ 
ceeded those of any other specimen of the human 
race. The spirit, and excitability, and courage of 
the Mahomedan portion of the Indian population, un¬ 
doubtedly furnisKed, as far as it went, an additibnal 
motive to good government, on the part of the sove¬ 
reigns of Hindustan. • 

3. It is in a higher state of civilization than that 
exemplified, either among the Mfthomedans or aptong 
the Hindus, that Manners have great influence in 
limiting the abuses of sovereign power. It is only in 
proportion as the mind of man is. susceptible of plea¬ 
sure from the approbation, pain from the disapproba- 
vol. u. 8 F 
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BOOK. m. tion, of his fellow creatures, that he is capable of re- 
CaAP ~ *’ straint from the operation of manners; unless in so 
" far 'as they increase qr diminish the chance of in sur*- 

rection. Though no great amount of salutary effects 
is, therefore, to be ascribed to the operation of man¬ 
ners, under the sovereigns, either of Hindu or of 
Mahomedan breed, the benefit, as far as it went, 
was all 1 on the side of the Mahomedans. There 
Wjas, in the manners of the Mahomedan conquerors- 
of India, an activity,' a manlifless, an independence, 
which rendered it less easy for despotism to sink, 
among them, to that disgusting state of weak and 
profligate barbarism, which is the natural condition 
of government among such a passive people as the 
Hindus. 

Further, along with those remains of barbarism 
which in considerable amount adhere to the best of 
the Mahomedan nations, as well as to all the other 
inhabitants of Asia, a considerable portion of plain 
good sense marked the character of the conquerors of 
India; while the‘natives of that country are distin¬ 
guished by a greater deficiency in the important article 
of practical good sense, than any people, above the 
rank of savages, of whom we have any record. The 
practical good sense of any people is not- without its 
influence upon the mode of employing the powers of 
government, and upon the minds of some at least of 
the°princes that wield them. Before the Moguls pro¬ 
ceeded to Hindustfm, 'we have a proof, in the In¬ 
stitutes of the conqueror Timur, 1 of the degree of be¬ 
neficent contrivance, with which he laid down the 
plan of hU administration. 

. v I appointed a Suddur, a man of holiness, and of 

< The genian version yai translated by Major Davy; and edited, 
with a preface and other additions, by Mr. White, the Arabic Professor 
at Oxford, M 1783.- 
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illustrious dignity, to , watch over the conduct of theBOOK inu: 
faithful; that he might regulate the. manners’ of the Chaf * s *’ 
times; and appoint superiors in holy offices; and Esta¬ 


blish in every cit?, and in every town, a judge of pe¬ 
netration, and a doctor learned in the law, And a 


supervisor of the markets* of the weights, and the 
measures’ 


“ And I established a judge for the arm?, and a. 
judge for the subjects: and I sent into every province 
and kingdom, an instructor in the law, to deter the 
faithful from those things which are forbidden, and to 
lead them in the truth. 

■ “ A^d I ordained that in every town, and in every 
city, a mosque, and a school, and a monastery, and an 
alms-house for the poor and the indigent, and an 
hospital for the sick and infirm? should be founded,) 
a'nd that a physician should he appointed to attend the 
hospital; and that in every city a government-house* 
and a court for the administration of justice should 
be built; and that superintendents should be appoint¬ 
ed to watch over the cultivated lands, and over the 
husbandmen. 

" And I commanded that they should builcfplaces of 
worship, and monasteries in every fcity; and that they 
should erect structures for the reception of travellers 
on-the high roads, and that they should make bridges^ 
across the rivers. 

“ And I commanded that the ruined bridges shbidd 
be repaired ; and that bridges sHbuld be constructed 
over the rivulets, and over the rivers; and, that on 
the roads, at the distance of one stage from each others 
Kauruwansarai should be erected; and that gpards 
and watchmen should be stationed on the road, and 
that in every Kauruwansarai people should be ap* 
pointed to reside; and that (die hatching and guards 

2 f 2 
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BOOK in. ing of the roads should appertain unto them; and that 
Cl “ p * those guard# should , be answerable for whatever 
" should be stolen on the roads from the unwary tra^ 
veller. 

“ And I ordered that the Suddur and the Judge 
should, from time to time, lay before me all the eccle¬ 
siastical affairs of my empire; and I appointed a 
Judge id equity, that he might transmit unto me all 
dvil matters of litigation, that came to pass amongst 
my troops and my subjects.” • 

Here is a selection of four of the most important 
objects of government, in making a provision for 
which, the first care and attention of the Mogul sove¬ 
reign are employed^; The administration of justice; 
the instruction of the people; the facilitation of inter¬ 
course ; and his own' knowledge of all that is trans¬ 
acted in his name. * That the provision for these ob¬ 
jects was very incomplete, we have sufficient assur¬ 
ance ; but some progress was made in the art and 
sdence of government, when they were pointed out 
as primary objects of regard; still more, when some¬ 
thing considerable was really done for their attain¬ 
ment. 

Of the twelve maxims of his government, the fol¬ 
lowing is a selection: 

“ Persons of wisdom, and deliberation, and vigi¬ 
lance, and circumspection, and a^ed men endowed 
with knowledge and foresight, I admitted to my pri¬ 
vate councils; and 1 *I associated with them, and I 
reaped benefit, and acquired experience from their 
conversation. 

“ The soldier and the subject I regarded with the 
same eye. And such was the discipline which I 
established amongst my troops and my subjects, that 
the one was never irfjured or oppressed by the other. 
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H From amongst the wise and the prudent, who IBOOK III. 
merited trust and confidence, who wfire worthy of C " AP ' 5 ~ 
laeing consulted on the affairs of government, and to ^ 

Whose care I might submit the secret concerns of my 
empire, I selected a certain hurnber, whom I consti¬ 
tuted the repositories of my secrets : And my weighty 
and hidden transactions, and my secret thoughts and 
intentions, I delivered over to them. 9 

v By the vizzeers, and the secretaries, and the 
scribes* I gave order and regularity to my public 
councils : I made them the keepefs of the mirror of 
my government, in which they, showed unto me the 
affairs„of my empire, and the concerns of my armies 
and my people: And they kept rich my treasury; and 
they secured plenty and prosperity to my soldiers and- 
to my subjects ; and by proper and skilful measures 
Ihey repaired the disorders incident to empire; and , 
they kept in order the revenues and the expences of 
government; and they exerted themselves in pro¬ 
moting plenty and population throughout my do¬ 
minions. 

“ Men learned in medicine, and skilled in the art 
of healing, and astrologers and geometricians, who 
are essential to the dignity of empire, I drew around 
• me: And by the aid of physicians and chirurgeqps 
I gave health to the sick : And with the assistance . 
of astrologers I ascertained the benign or malignant 
aspect of the stars, their motions, and the revolutions 
of the heavens: And with tKe aid of geometricians 
and architects, I laid out gardens, and plapned and 
constructed magnificent buildings. 

“ Historians, and such as weds possessed of infor¬ 
mation and intelligence, I admitted to my presence: 

And from these men 5 heard the lives of the prophets 
and the patriarchs, and the histories of ancient princes, 
and the events by which they arrived at the dignity 
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BOOK Ilf. of empire, and the causes of tjtie declension of their 
CtUP : 5 ' fortunes: And from the narratives and the histories 
^ of those princes, and from the manners and the con¬ 
duct of each of them, I acquired experience and 
knowledge: And from 0 those m’en I heard the de¬ 
scriptions and the traditions of the various regions 
of the globe, and acquired knbwledge of tne situa¬ 
tions of the kingdoms of the earth. 

“ To travellers, and to voyagers of every country, 
1 gave encouragement, that they might communicate 
unto me the intelligence and transactions of the sur¬ 
rounding nations: And I appointed merchants and 
chiefs of Kauruwauns to travel to every kingdom 
and to every country, that they might bring unto 
me all sorts of valuable merchandize and rare cu¬ 
riosities, from Khuttau, and from Khuttun, and from 
Cheen, and from Maucheen, and from Iliqdostaun, 
and from the cities of Arabia, and from Missur, and 
from Shaum, and from Room, and from the islands 
of the Christians, that they might give me informa¬ 
tion of the situation, and of the manners and of the 
customs of the natives and inhabitants of those re¬ 
gions, and that they might observe and communicate 
unto me the conduct of the princes of every kingdom 
and of every country towards their subjects.” 

All thfese different points laid down, in writing, as 
main objects of attention in the conduct of govern¬ 
ment, undoubtedly indicate a stafie of the human 
mind very considerably removed from the lowest 
barbarism. • 

The following regulations respecting the collection 
of the revenues; of. all the parts of an imperfect 
government that which most deeply affects the hap¬ 
piness of the people; indicate^no common share of 
excellence in the spi^t of administration: 

. "And I commanded that the A^neers, and the 
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Mingbaushees, in co^ecting the revenues from the BOOB JII- 
subjects, should not, on any account, demand more Cha, ‘ s ‘ 
than the taxes and duties established: 

And to every province on which a royal assign¬ 
ment was granted, *1 ordained tliat two supervisors 
should be appointed; that one of them should inspect 
the collations, and wtotch over the concerns of the 
inhabitants, that they might, not be impoverished, 
ant^ that the Jaugheerdaur might not ill use or op¬ 
press them, and that he should ^ake an account of all 
the sums which were collected in the province ; and 
that the other supervisor should keep a register of the 
public expenses, and distribute the revenues among 
the soldiers: g 

“ And every Ameer who was appointed to a jaug- 
heer, I ordained that for the space of three years it 
should remain unto him, and tha^ after three yearsj 
the state of the province should be inspected; If the 
inhabitants were satisfied, and if the country was 
flourishing and populous, that Ije should be continued 
therein; but if the contrary should appear, that the 
jaugheer should return unto the crown, and, that for 
the three following years, subsistence should not be 
granted to the holder thereof: • 

“ And I ordained that* the collection of the taxes 
from the subject might, .when necessary, he enforced 
by menaces and by threats, but never by whips ant! 
by scourges. The governor, whose authority is in¬ 
ferior to the power of the scourge, is unworthy to 
govern. • 

“ I ordained that the revenues and the tg&s should 
be collected in such a manner as might not be produc¬ 
tive of ruin to the subject, or of depopulation’to the 
country.” , 

Of the produce of the fertile.and cultivated lands. 
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book <n. pedient to constitute rights, ^re, in the great points. 

Chap, ft. so distinctly’ and strongly indicated by common 
experience, that there is a Y er y general agreement 
about them among nations in all the stages of civi¬ 
lization. Nations differ chiefly in the mode of se¬ 
curing those rights. 

, One instrument, without ‘which they Cannot he 
secured, is strict and accurate definition. In afford¬ 
ing strict and accurate definitions of the rights pf the 
individual, tKe threp systems af law, Roman, English, 
and Mahomedan, are not very far from being on a 
level. Completeness, in point of definition, it seems, 
is a perfection in the state of law, which it requires a 
very advanced stage of civilization to bestow. At 
first, experience has provided no record of all the 
variety of material- cases for which a provision is 
necessary. Afterwards, the human mind is not suf¬ 
ficiently clear and skilful to classify accurately a mul¬ 
titude of particulars; and without accurate classifica¬ 
tion useful definitions and rules can never be framed. 
Lastly (and that> is the state in which the more civi¬ 
lized nations of Europe have long been placed) custom 
and habit acquire a dominion which it is not easy to 
break; and the professors of law possess an interest 
in its imperfections, whiefi prompts them to make 
"“exertions, and a power, which enables them for a 
1 long time to make successful exertions, to defeat all 
endeavours for its improvement. « 

Until very lately, there was no civil code, that is to 
say, there was no description good or bad, in a per¬ 
manent set of words, of almost any of the rights be¬ 
longing to individuals, in any country in Europe. 
The whole was traditionary, the whole was oral; 
there was hardly any legislative writing. Of course, 
in the greater numJber of cases, nobody knew exactly 
what was right. The judge., having po fixed definition 
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for his guidance, made for himself, on each particular Bo*K I1L. 
occasion, a definition to suit that particular occasion. Chap .‘ s ' 
But these numerous definitions, made by numerous -•'* 
judges on numerous occasions, were more or less dif¬ 
ferent one from anotfier. All *the approximation to 
accuracy that was attained, or that was attainable, con¬ 
sisted in this, that th^ routine of decision fixed a 
certain sphere, within which the variation t>f the 
arbitrary definitions which the judges on each occasion 
made, for themselves vfas, with ^ certain force, con¬ 
fined ; as he, by whom a wider range was taken for 
injustice than what was usually taken, would expose 
himself to the consequences of blame. Within a few 
years some attempts have been m^de, in some of the 
German states, to supply a code; that is, to give fixed 
and determinate words to the laws, by the only in¬ 
strument of permanency and. certainty in language, 
writing. These attempts have been partial, and ek- * 
ceedingly imperfect, even as fiar as they went. The 
Emperor Napoleon was the first sovereign in modem 
Europe, who bestowed upon his subjects the inestim¬ 
able benefit of laws, in'written, fixed, and determinate 
words. Many are the faults which might *be dis¬ 
covered in this code, were this the* place to criticise 
t^he execution; but with ak its imperfections, it placed 
the French people, with respect to law, in a situatiofT" 

Tar more favourable than that of any other people* 
upon the globe, fa England, the whole portion* of 
the field, occupied by what is tieimminated the com¬ 
mon law; that is, almost all £he civil, and a great 
proportion of the penal branch, is in the unwritten, 
that is, the oral, and traditionary,*or barbaftius state. 

Lastly, that portion, which bears the character of 
written, or statute law, # is so overloaded with useless 
words; so devoid of classification;, and the expression 
is so ambiguous ajad obscure; that the lawyers declare 
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.POOSHI. it is far more polluted with fhe vice of uncertainty* 
Chap. 5. jjj an t }, at w jji c h j s j n a state of necessary and perpe¬ 
tual fluctuation, the common, law itself. * 

The form of the Mahotnedan lafv, as exhibited to us 
in some of the best of its digests, as the Hedaya, for 
instance, is not much more rude and barbarous than 
this. To give any intelligible account of’the powers 
which law converts into rights, it is necessary to 
make a distribution of the existences which are the 
subject of those r/ghts, or fever which the powers, 
converted into sights, are granted. This distribution 
is the same, in the Mahomedan, as in the European 
systems. The subjects of those rights, or the existences 
over which the ppwers are granted, are either, First, 
Persons; or. Secondly, Things. In the case in which 
Persons are considered as the subject of rights; 1. 
individuals, as individuals, are allotted rights, or Ex¬ 
clusive powers, with respect to their own persons; 2. 
as husbands, fathers, sons, masters, servants, judges, 
suitors, kings, or subjects, &c. they are allotted rights 
or exclusive powers, with respect to the persons (in¬ 
cluding the services) of others. In the case in which 
Thing * are considered as the subject of right, two 
circumstances principally require to be ascertained; 
First, the powers which dre included in each rights; 
“^Secondly, the events which cause, or give origin tg 
* the existence of.a right. These points are determined 
upon the same principles, and nearly in the same way, 
hy the Mahomedan,* as by European legislation : 
Every where law ha% been formed, not by a previous 
survey 1 ' and arrangement of the matters which it 
belongs to a system of law to include -, but by the 
continual aggregation of one individual case to another, 
as they occurred for decision:,The only classifications, 
therefore, which haye ever been attempted, are those 
of the cases which occur for decisym; the states of 
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circumstances which mqst frequently give occasion to bosk iil- 
disputes about rights : Now, thege states* of circum- Cha *- 5 ~ 
stances are the more aommon of the events which «*•" 
constitute change df ownership, or effect the transfer 
of property: Of these events, one set, which obviously 
enough fall into a class, are those of bargain and sale, 
or the exchange of one 'article of value for another; 
this constitutes a large chapter in the Mahcftnedan 
code -m Another important class of such events are 
those which relate to inheritance; A th’ird class are 
those which relate to wills: A fourth, those which 
relate to engagements, either to pay a sum of money, 
or to perform a service: There are other inferior 
titles, of which those relating to deposits and to bail 
are the most considerable : And under these heads is 
the matter of civil law distributed in the Mahomedan 
code. , j 

It will not be denied that this distribution very ’ 
closely resembles that which is made of the same 
subject in the legal systems of Europe. Jt will hardly 
be denied that this combination of heads as completely 
includes the subject, or all the cases of dispute re¬ 
specting ownership or right, as that combination of 
heads which we find in tiie codes *>f the west. To. 
show the exact degree in which the Mahomedan 
system falls short of the Christian system, but exceedBT* 
the Hindu, in making clear and certain the rights* 
which it means to tTreate and uphold, would require a 
developement far too long and ihtrfCate for the present 
occasion. From the delineation of the great lines to 
which the present aim has been confined, it will'appear, 
that a much higher strain of intelligence ruite through 
the whole, than is to be found in the puerilities,' aud 
the worse than puerilities, of the Hindus. 

2 . So much for the comparjsoy*of Mahomedan law 
with that of the Hindus and Europeans, in regard tp 
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BOOK311.' the civil branch, or the constitution of rights,. In 
CtMI> ' 6 ‘ the penal branch, beside the selection of the acts 
which shall be accounted offences, in which selection 
there is great uniformity all over the globe, two things 
are necessary, an exact definition of the act which 
the law constitutes an offence, and an exact specifi¬ 
cation of the punishment which it adopts as the means 
of presenting that /offence. 

On the penal branch of law, the Mahomedan s like 
the Roman systeinj is exceedingly scanty. In the 
Institutes of Justinian, for example, three short titles 
or chapters, out of eighteen, in the last and shortest 
of four books, is all that falls to the share ofthis half 
of the field of law: And the whole is brought in 
under the subordinate title of “ Obligations arising 
from delinquency.” The arbitrary will of the judge 
(a wretched substitute) .was left to supply the placerof 
law. The same disproportion, (and it is one of the 
most remarkable points of inferiority in the ancient 
Roman as compared»with the modem system of juris¬ 
prudence) is observable in the Mahomedan books of 
law: the portion which relates to the penal is very 
small in comparison with that which relates to the- 
non-penal branch 'of the subject.' 

The Mahomedan system contained, indeed, one 
law, comprehensive enough to supersede a number; 
that, in all cases of injury to the person, retaliation 
•hould be the rule; An eye for 3n eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth. This redommends itself to a rude age 
by the appearance of proportion. But it recommends 
itself to no other but'a rude age, because it possesses 
nothing but the appearance of proportion, and grossly; 
violates the reality. In this the Mahomedan more 
-'nearly approached the Hindu, than the European 
systems of penal lapr. , By this however it avoided 
the atrocity of some modem systems^, particularly the 
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English, in as much as,it limited capital punishment, BQ&K lll; 
never allowed for offences against property, to the PnA F ,,fl ' 
single case of murder. Jn practice too,- “ the Mu'ssul-. 
man courts,” says ‘the translator of the Hedaya, “ in 
all cases short of life,’ understand the words of the 
Koran, not as awarding an actual retaliation, accord¬ 
ing to the* strict literal* meaning, but an atonement 
in exact proportion to the injury.” 1 This indicates 
a considerable refinement of thought on the subject of 
penal law *, far removed from tfie brutality which 
stains the code of the Hindus. 

The most atrocious part of the Mahomedan system 
of punishment, is that which regards theft and robbery. 
Mutilation, by cutting off the hanc^, or the foot, is the 
prescribed remedy for all higher degrees of the offence. 

This savours strongly of a barbarous state of society; 
anti in this the Mahomedan an<| Hindu systems 
resemble one another. The translator of the Hedaya, 
though he laments the inhumanity, inconvenience, 
and inefficiency, of this mode of punishment, yet telk 
hiS British countrymen; “ They hate nothing better 
to offer by way of substitute ; for surely their penal 
]".ws are still more sanguinary.” This is a heavy im¬ 
putation on the legislature of his country: but surely 
no good reason hinders a better system of penal re-, 
jnedies, than that of either English or Mahomedan* 
law, from being introduced into India, by an enlight-* 
ened legislature, ifSuch a thing were to be found.* 

One peculiarity, indicating lhe*work of an imma¬ 
ture state of the human mindp strongly distinguishes 
the Mahomedan system; while it distinguishes the 
English, in a degree scarcely, if <ut all, inferior^ - In 


1 The Hedaya, or Guide; a commentary on the Mussulman Laws : 
Translated by order of the Governor-General and Conned of- Bengal, 
by Charles Hamilton, in 4 vols. 4to. ‘ Preliminary Discourse, by the 
translator, p. Ixxxiii. i . 
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BOOKHI. framing the several rules or f ordinances; which, of 
5 ’ course, are intended* each, to include not a mere in¬ 
dividual case (for then to be complete they must lie 
innumerable), but sets or classes of cases; it is *not 
the specific, or the generic differences, but the indi¬ 
vidual differences, upon which a great proportion of 
the rules are founded. Their mode of proceeding is 
the saifie, as if (taking a familiar case for the sake of 
illustration) they were to make one law to prohibit 
the stealing of a sheep ; another to prohibit the steal¬ 
ing of a cow; a third, the stealing of a horse; though 
all the cases should be treated as equally criminal, 
and all subjected to the same pehalty. Not merely 
a good logic, but 9 good talent for expediting busi¬ 
ness, would teach that all such cases as could be 
comprehended under one description, and were to be 
dealt with in one way, should be included in dine, 
comprehensive law. This would have two admirable 
effects. The laws would first be less voluminous; 
hence less obscure, and difficult to administer. In 
the second place, 1 'being founded upon the generic and 
specific differences, they would include all individual 
cases without exception : whereas in so far as they 
are founded upon individual distinctions, they may 
rise to the number of millions, and leave us many 
cases (no individual case resembling another) without 
an appropriate provision. 

S. Beside the laws which marlfout rights and pu¬ 
nishments, are a set of laws, on which the execution 
of the former branches’ altogether depends. These are 
the laws which constitute the system of procedure; 
or the roiitid of operations through which the judicial 
services—inquiry, sentence, and enforcement—are 
rendered. 

In this part of the field of legislation, there is a 
most remarkable difference, betweep the Indian and 



the European systems. 1 In the Europeap system, the BdoKHI. 
steeps of procedure are multiplied to a great number, £^ Ap ~ i- 
am] regulated by a correspondent multiplicity of rules. 

In the Mahomedan, (and in this the Mahomedan and 
the Hindu systems concur) the mode of procedure is 
simple, and not much regulated by any positive rules; 
the Judge being left to conduct the judicial inquiry, 
in the mode which appears to him most conducive to 
its end, and falling ofi course into thd natural and 
obvious train of operations, recommended to every 
individual by ordinary good sense, when he has any 
private inquiry, analogous to the judicial, to perform. 

The parties are summoned to appear before him: 

They state, iri their order, the circumstances of the 
case, subject to examination of all sorts, for the elu¬ 
cidation of the facts : The evidence which they have 
to adduce, whether of ‘testimony* or of things, is > 
received: When all the evidence is before the Judge, 
he balances the weight of that m which affirms, with 
the weight of that which denies the.point in dispute; 
and according as either preponderates, decision is 
pronounced. . 

In this department, the advantage is all On the side 
of the Indian systems. The inconvenience to which 
the Indian mode of procedure is liable consists in the * 
Arbitrary power entrusted to the Judge; which he* 
may employ either-negligently, or partially and aor- 
ruptly. Two things may here l*e observed: First, 
that this inconvenience is not amoved from the sys¬ 
tem characterised by the great number of st&ps and 
rules, which may be called the, technical 1 system: 

Secondly, that it may, to a great degree, be easily 
removed from the system which is characterised by 
the small number of steps and n*Jes, which may be 
sailed the natural system, 
voir..' 11- M ~ 
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BOOK in. It is not removed from the technical system; for tha 

ChaKs. jjjjjjjg the Judge to nbthing but an observance of thi 
technical rules: Now they may all be observed in^ttu 
most punctilious manner; while the real-merits of the 
^case may either have been most imperfectly brought 
to light, through negligence or purposely, disguised 
through corruption. The observance of the tech¬ 
nical rules by no means forces the inquiry upon tht 
.merits of th£ case; and .affords no security what¬ 
soever that in regard to them the inquiry shall be 
complete. 

' In the next place, the power ef the Judge may be 
restrained from abuse, in the natural mode of pro¬ 
cedure, by very easy expedients. As the steps are 
simple, they can be clearly described; and a standard 
of "perfection may be rendered perfectly familiar f to 
the minds of the people: With this standard in their 
minds, the conduct of the Judge may be subjected to 
perfect publicity, and held open to the full view, and 
unrestrained criticisms, of the people: As no miscon¬ 
duct would thus escape detection, an efficient method 
might be easily provided to render it very difficult, 
or impossible, that it'should escape the due measure 
of punishment. This is tHe mode of obtaining good 
conduct from the Judge, $s from every other servant 
of the public; not the prescription of numerous cere¬ 
monial observances, few of the.:i having any con¬ 
nexion with the merits of any case; many of them 
obstructing, rather than aiding the efficient operations 
of a rational inquiry; and all taken together far better 
calculated for screening the Judge in a course of mis¬ 
conduct, than for imposing upon him any necessity 
, of good and faithful service. 

If the technical, affords no security for good con¬ 
duct in the Judge, above the natural system, it pos- 



Sesses other qualities illicit render it infinitely hurtful BOQK lit 
to the interests of justice. By multiplying the ope- ^ tAP ‘ A ~ 
rajiops of judicature, it renders the course fong, 
intricate, obscure, and treacherous. It creates delay, 
which is always a partial, often a complete denial of 
justice. *It creates unnecessary expense; which is 
always positive robbery; and as often as it*is above 
the means of the suitor is complete and absolute de¬ 
nial of justice: expanse, which is ’almost always 
above the means of the indigent,.that is, the most 
numerous class; which possesses, therefore, this pe¬ 
culiar property, that it outlaws the great body of 
mankiifd; making law an instrument which any one 
may employ for the oppression of the most numerous 
portion of the species; an instrument which they can 
scarcely at all employ for their protection. 

It is instructive, and* not difficult, to trace the 
causes which gave birth to such different modes of 
judicial procedure in the two,countries. The dif¬ 
ference arose from the different* situation of the 
judges. It arose frotn the different means presented 
to the judges of drawing a profit out of the business 
which they had to‘perform. In India, as the state 
of manners and opinion!* permitted them to receive 
J bribes, they had no occasion to look out for any otlTer 
•■means of drawing as much money as possible from 
the suitors; and, -therefore, they allowed the course 
of inquiry to fall into the straight, the shortest, and 
easiest channel. In England* the state of manners 
and opinions rendered it very inconvenient! and in 
some measure dangerous, to receive bribes. The 
judges were, therefore, induced to look out for other 
means of rendering thfir business profitable.to them* 
selves. The state of manners ^nd opinions allowed 
them to take fees upon each of the different judicial 
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book iii. It is not removed from the technical system; for that 
Cha ^*- binds the Judge to nothing but an observance of the 
technical rules: Now they may all be observed in ( tfie 
most punctilious manner; while the real-merits of the 
jcase may either have been most imperfectly brought 
to light, through negligenceor purposely disguised, 
through corruption. The observance of the tech¬ 
nical rules by no means forces the inquiry upon the 
merits of the case; and ,affords no security what¬ 
soever that in regard to them the inquiry shall be 
complete. 

' In the next place, the power ef the Judge may be 
restrained from abuse, in the natural mode of pro¬ 
cedure, by very easy expedients. As the steps are 
simple, they can be clearly described; and a standard 
of "perfection may be rendered perfectly familiar to 
the minds of the people: With this standard in their 
minds, the conduct of the Judge may be subjected to 
perfect publicity, aqd held open to the full view, and 
unrestrained criticisms, of the people: As no miscon¬ 
duct would thus escape detection, an efficient method 
might be easily provided to render it very difficult, 
or impossible, that it'should escape the due measure 
of punishment. This istHe mode of obtaining good 
“ "Conduct from the Judge, qs from every other servant 
‘ of the public; not the prescription of numerous cere¬ 
monial observances, few of them having any con¬ 
nexion with the Merits of any case; many of them 
obstructing, rather than aiding the efficient operations 
of a rational inquiry; and all taken together far better 
Calculated for screening the Judge in a course of mis¬ 
conduct, than for imposing upon him any necessity 
, of good and faithful service.. 

If the technical,affords no security for good con¬ 
duct in the Judge, above the natural system, it pos- 
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Sesses other qualities tfhich render it infinitely hurtful BOQKEL' 
to the interests of justice. By multiplying the ope- ^ rAF " 5, 
rajiaps of judicature, it renders the course long, 
intricate, obscure, and treacherous. It creates delay, 
which is always a partial, often a complete denial of 
justice. »It creates unnecessary expense; which is . 
tdways positive robbery; and as often as ifc»is above 
the means of the suitor is complete and absolute de¬ 
nial of justice: expanse, which is ‘almost always , 
above the means of the indigent,.that is, the most 
numerous class; which possesses, therefore, this pe¬ 
culiar property, that it outlaws the great body of 
mankirfd; making law an instrument which any one 
may employ for the oppression of the most numerous 
portion of the species; an instrument which they can 
sparcely at all employ for their protection. 

It is instructive, and* not difficult, to trace the > » 

causes which gave birth to such different modes of 
judicial procedure in the two,countries. The dif¬ 
ference arose from the different • situation of the 
judges. It arose frotn the different means presented 
to the judges of drawing a profit out of th» business 
which they had to’perform. In India, as the state 
of manners and opinionl* permitted them to receive 
J -bribes, they had no occasipn to look out for any otlTe* 

•means of drawing as much money as possible from 
the suitors; and, therefore, they allowed the course 
of inquiry to fall into the straight, the shortest, and 
easiest channel. In England, the state of manners 
and opinions rendered it very inconvenient’, and in 
some measure dangerous, to receive bribes. The 
judges were, therefore, induced to look out for’other 
means of rendering thfir business profitable.to them¬ 
selves. The state of manners ,«nd opinions allowed 
them to take fees upon each of the different judicial 

H n ^ 
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BOOK jn. operations. It was, therefore, hn obvious expedient 
HAP> Jt. to multiply these operations to qxcess; to render thorp 
as numerous, and nob only as numerous, but ,as 
ensnaring as possible. 'For, with a view to fees, it 
was of prodigious importance, after the operations 
had been rendered as numerous as possible, 'to create 
pretexts'for performing them twice over. This wasf 
easily done, by rendering the operations, imposed upon 
the suitors, so nice, qnd intricate, and equivocal, that 
it was hardly possible to observe them, in such a 
manner as to preclude exception ; and, by making it 
a rule, that as soon as any misdbservance was laid 
hold of by the judge, the whole of the preceding 
operations, how exactly soever performed, should be 
set aside, and the suit ordained to commence anew. 
This re-commencement, accordingly, this double per¬ 
formance of the ceremonies,'double payment of the 
fees, is one of the most remarkable features in the 
English system of procedure. 

Two persons in 1 the Mahomedan courts, the Cauzee 
and Mooftee, share between theta, on each occasion, 
the functions of the judge. The Mooftee attends in 
order to expound the sacred text f the Cauzee is the 
jjerson who investigates tlife question of fact, and 
caMes into execution what he receives as the mean¬ 
ing of the law. 1 

The following passage discover* > a correct mode of 
thinking; whatever diseBnformity may have been found 
between the rule and the practice. “ It is incumbent on 
the Sultan to select for the office of Cauzee, a person who 
is capable bf discharging the duties of it, and passing 
decrees; and who is also in a superlative degree just 
and virtuous; for the prophet has said; Whoever 


> Hedayt, ii. 614. 
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appoints a person tq the discharge of any office, A OOKIII. 
whilst there is another among his subjects mor e Cbap- s ' 
Qualified for thesante than the person so appointed^ 
dbes surely, commit,an injury with respect to the 
rights of God, the prophet , and the Mussulmans .” 1 

Publicity was an important principle in the Maho- 
.medan jurisprudence. For the hall of justice, “ the 
principal mosque,” says the law, “is the most eligible 
place, if it be situated within the city; because it is 
the most notorious.” 2 • ’ 

There is no part of the rules of procedure which more 
strongly indicate the maturity or immaturity of the 
human*mind, than the rules of evidence. There is 
scarcely any part of the Mahomedan system, where 
it shows to greater advantage. On many points its 
rules of evidence are not inferior; in some they are 
preferable, to those of the Europe*! systems. Its ex¬ 
clusion of evidence, for example, is not so extensive, ; 

and, in the same proportion, not so mischievous as the 
English. There are other casek, however, in which 
inferiority appears. , Reckoning women’s testimony 
inferior to that of men (they have less correctness, 
says the law, both in observation and memory— 
which so long as their education is inferior will no 
doubt be the case), the Mahomedan law makes stun* 

•very absurd rules. In all criminal cases, the testimony 
of the woman is excluded: and in questions of property, 
the evidence of two women i^ hqjd only equal to that 
of one man; as if one class of women may not be better 
educated than another class of men, and their testi¬ 
mony, therefore, more to be depended upqji. Under 
Mahomedan customs, indeed, which exclude the 
women from the acquisition of knowledge and expe¬ 
rience, the regulation had less of impropriety than it 
1 Hcdaya, ii. 6l5. * Ibid. G?0. 
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BOOK III. would have in a state of things more favourable to 
Chap, 8 - the mental powers of* the sex. There is nothing, 
however, in the Mahomedan laws of evidence, to com¬ 
pare with many absurdities of the Hin r du system, 
which makes perjury, in” certain cases, a virtue. 

IV. The Taxes. —To a great extent the Maho- 
medans followed the plan of taxation which was es¬ 
tablished under the native government of the Hindus. 
The great sourre of the revenue was the proportion, 
r exacted by the sovereign, of’ the gross produce of the 
land. The Emperor Akbar was celebrated as having 
placed the details of collection in a better state, than 
what that important business had ever been seen in 
before. From whaMias been observed of the prac¬ 
tice of existing Hindu governments; and, from the 
superior share of intelligence which the Mahomedans 
brought to the business of state, we may infer, with 
sufficient assurance, that the improvement introduced 
by that people, was not inconsiderable. That the 
Mahomedan princes generally made use of Hindus in 
affairs of revenue ; and even employed them as their 
instruments, in the reforms to which they were led, 
is not inconsistent with the supposition, that the busi¬ 
ness was better managed rnder the Mahomedans 
cthen under the Hindus. For the details of collection; 
which a revenue chiefly derived from a proportion of 
the gross produce of the land rendered excessively 
operose and complex i an intimate acquaintance 
with the language and manners of the people was 
indispensably required ; L and that acquaintance Hin¬ 
dus alone possessed. There is nothing to hinder the 
Hindus, as any other people, from being well quali-. 
fled to be used as instruments in a business, in which 
they might have been utterly iiicapable of being the 
principals. The methods devised, with considerable 
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skill, under the Emperor Akbar, for preventing the BQOK Illi 
two great abuses incident to thp machinery of collec- Ch . ap ‘ s ' 
tton; the oppression of the people; and embezzle-*' 
mfint of the king’s revenue; appear to have preserved 
their virtue, not much impaired, all the time, during 
which any vigour remained in the Mogul govern-- 
jnent; and to have become altogether neglected, only 
when each province, as the empire fell to plleces, be¬ 
came an independent, petty state; and when the 
feeble and necessitou! sovereign of each petty state ^ 

was unable to contend either with-his own vices, or 
those of his agents. 1 

V. Religion.— Under this head very few words 
are required; because the superiority of the Maho- 
medans, in respect of religion, is beyond all dispute. 

To the composition of the Koran was brought an 
acquaintance with the Jqwish and Christian scriptures; 
by which the writer, notwithstanding his mental J J 
rudeness, appears to have greatly profited; and as¬ 
signing, as we are disposed to assign, very little value 
to the lofty expressions regarding 'the Divine perfec¬ 
tions, in the Koran, as well as to those in the Vedas, 

• , 

* . 

■ " The moderation of the tr^nite imposed by all Mahomedan con¬ 
querors, and the simplicity of thefr method of collecting it, accounts for 
the surprising facility with whicl} they retained possession of thcirwmtl* 

' quests. The form of their government was demotic; but in fact it tqps m 
not oppressive to the mass of the conquered people. In general, they 
introduced no change, lut in the»army, and in the name of the sove¬ 
reign." Francis, Plan for a Settlemant af the Revenues of Bengal, 
par. 9. “ The gentiles (Hindus) are better contented to live under the 
Mogul’s laws than under Pagan printes, for the Mogul taxes them 
gently, and every one knows what he must pay, but the Eagan kings 
or princes tax at discretion, making their gwn avarice «the standard of 
equity; besides, there were formerly many small Rajahs, that used, 
upon frivolous occasions, to pick quarrels with one another, and before 
they eould be made friends ugain, their subjects were forced to open 
both their veins and purses to gratify ambition or folly." Hamilton’s 
New Account of the East Indies, ii. 56. * 



book ill. we find the absurdities in the Koran, by which those 
Chap, j 0 f^y ideas a?e contradicted, inconsiderable, both in 
^number and degree, compared with those which 
abound ip the religious system of thfe Hindus. 1 
VI. Manners. In this respect the superiority of 
the Mahomedans was most remarkable. The principal 
portion of the manners of the Hindus was' founded 
upon th^ cruel and pernicious distinction of castes : 
A system of manners proceeding, like that of *the 
Mahomedans, upon the supposition of the natural 
equality of mankind, constituted such a difference in 
behalf of all that is good for human nature, as it is 
hardly possible to value too high'. ^ Another, great 
portion of the manners of the Hindus consisted in 
the performance of religious ceremonies: In cere¬ 
monies to the last degree contemptible and absurd, 
very often tormenting and detestable, a great propor-' 
tion of the life of every Hindu is, or ought to be, 
consumed. The religion of the Moslem is stript of 
ceremonies to a degree no where else exemplified 
among nations in the lower stages of civilization. 

As so great a portion of human life is devoted to 
the prepal-ation and enjoyment of food, the great 
diversity between a‘ diet wholly vegetable, and one 
which may in any degree consist of animal food, 
implies a considerable diversity in one grand portion 
of the details of ordinary life. Abstinence from in¬ 
toxicating liquors is a feature almost equally strong 
in thfe manners of botli Mahomedans and Hindus. 

In poinj. of address and temper, the Mahomedan is 
less soft, less smooth and winning than the Hindu. 
Of coqrse he is not'so well liked by his lord and 
master the Englishman; who desires to have nothing 
more to do with him, than to receive his obedience. 
In truth, the Hindu, ‘Kke<- the eunuch, exeels in the 
I 
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qualities of a slave. . The indolentfe, the security, the BOOK in. 
pride of the despot, political or domestic, find less to CttAP ‘ g ~ 
"hurt them in the obedience of the Hindu, than m 
that of alnjost any pther portion of the species. But 
if less soft, the Mahoinedan is more manly, more 
vigorous. He more.nearly resembles our own half- 
.civilized ancestors; who, though more rqjigh, were 
not more gross; though less supple in behaviour, 
were still more susc|ptible of increased civilization, 
than a people in the state of thfe Hindus. 

In the still more important qualities, which con* 
stitute what we ysdl the moral character, the Hindu, 
as we .have already seen, ranks very low; and the 
Mahomedan is little, if at all above him. The same 
insincerity, mendacity, and perfidy ; the same indif¬ 
ference to the feelings of others ; the same prostitu¬ 
tion and venality, 1 are cofispicuuus in both. The 
Mahomedans are profuse, when possessed of wealth, ’ ^ 

and devoted to pleasure; the Hindus are almost 
always penurious and ascetic. * ’ 

VII. The Arts., The comparison has been so 
fully exhibited, between the Persians and Hindus, in 
respect to progress .in the arts, in t that chapter of the 
preceding book, in whic^, the arts of the Hindus have 
been described; and it is so well known, that .the* 

» * • " 

■ Sir Thomas Roe, sneaking of even the Mogul Emperor and his 
court, says, “ Experience had Might me that there was no faith 
among these barbarians.’' Journal ih Churchill’s Voyages, i.' igg. 

Contrasting the opposition he met with, when he had not, and the 
obsequiousness when he had something to give, he says, V This mad* 
me sensible of the poor spirits of those people. Asaph Khan [the 
minister] was become so much our friend, jn hopes to buy some trifles, 
that he would hare betrayed his own son to serve us, and was my 
humble servant." Ibid. Sir Thomas Roe said it was belter not to 
send ambassadors to the Mogul's court, but to employ the money in 
bribing. « Half my charge,” said he, “ sjjall corrupt all this court to 
be your slaves.” Letter to the E. 1. Company, Ibid, p, B 09 . 
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BOOK:Ilf. Mahomedas conquerors of Inditj carried with them 
4*r. s„ ^ pgffection tHe arts of the Persians, that under this 
Iliad scarcely any thing remains to be adduced. * 

Of the mechanical arts, those of architecture, jew¬ 
ellery* and the fabrication of cloth, appeared to be 
the only arts for which admiration has been bestowed 
upon the Hindus. In the first two, the Hindus were 
found decidedly inferior to the Mahomedans. Of the 
Mahomedan structures, some arp hardly exceeded’by 
- the finest monuments tff architecture in Europe. The 
characteristic circumstance of building an arch, the 
Hindus were totally ignorant of; t|he Mahomedans 
excelled in it. 1 If in any thing the Mahomedans 
were inferior to the Hindus, it was in the productions 
of the loom ; though it is doubtful whether, as high 
specimens of art, the silks and velvets of the Persians 
are not as wonderful as the fine muslins of the 
f r Hindus. 

In making roads and bridges, one of the most im¬ 
portant of all the applications of human labour and 
skill, the Hindus, before the invasion of the Maho¬ 
medans, appear to have gone very little beyond the 
state of the most barbarous nations. We have seen, 
in the extract lately produced from the Institutes of 
Tii^ur, that this was a primary care of government 
• among the Moguls,- before thly became the conquerors 

of Hindustan. 

<1 

In the fine arts, as t they alre usually called; or those 
of music, painting, and sculpture, the reader has al¬ 
ready traced, with me,*a remarkable coincidence in 
the progress of the Mahomedans, the Chinese, and 
the Hindus. In painting, the taste, as well as the 
mechanical faculty of all these nations, resemble one 

4 P 

, \<> i 

i Vide sunra. ». 13. 14. 
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ahother in a degree that is singular and surprising. B9Q& HE 
In music, the Hindus appear Jto be inferior; as, in c . HAPf 6 ~ 
sculpture, the Persians superior, to the other twp. ~ 

* Whether war ’is to be ranked among the fine or 
the coarse arts ; and whatever the relative portion, of 
the powers of mind which it requires; the art may be 
.expected to exist in a state of higher perfection among 
a people who are more, than a people wh8 are less 
advanced in the scale of intelligence. jVhen a number 
of people comparatively’few, overcome and hold in 
subjection a number of people comparatively large, 
the inference is a legitimate one, (unless something 
appear, which gave the small number some wonderful 
advantage), that the art of war js in a state of higher 
perfection among the conquering people, than the 
conquered. This inference, in the case of the Ma- 
homedans and Hindus, is confirmed by every thing 
which we know with respect to both those people. 

VIII. Literature. In this important article, it 
will He impossible to show that the Hindus had the 
superiority in one jingle particular. It will not be 
disputed, it is probable, that in almost every parti¬ 
cular a decided superiority was on the side of their 
invaders. The only branches of*Hindu literature to 
which the admirers of Hindu civilization have callet) 
for any admiration, are the mathematics and tjie 
poetry. 

With regard to the nfethematics, it is rathlr the 
supposed antiquity, than the nigh progress of thq, 
science, among the Hindus, dt which any ponder has 
been expressed. Whatever the ’ case in regard to 
antiquity; it is abundantly ceftain that the science 
existed among the Mahomedans, acquainted to a 
considerable degree with the mathematics of Europe, 
in a state not less high, than it*was found among the 
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book ?i. Hindus; and that point is all which is material to 

Chap. 5. . * 

■ ■ the present pitrpose. . 

0£ the poetry of the Hindus I have already endeal 
voured to convey a precise idea. 'On the presefit 
occasion it appears sufficient to say, that even those 
who make the highest demand upon us for admiration 
of the poetry of the Hindus, ’allow, as Sir‘ William, 
Jones, fof example, that the poetry of the Persians is 
superior. Compare the Mahabarat, the great narra¬ 
tive poem of the Hindus, with \;he Shah Namah, the 
great narrative poem of the Persians ; the departure 
from nature and probability is less wild and extrava¬ 
gant ; the incidents are less foolish^ the fictigns are 
more ingenious; all (o a great degree, in the work of 
the Mahomedan author, than in that of the Hindu. 

But the grand article in which the superiority of 
the Mahomedans appears i$, history. As all our 
t w knowledge is built upon experience, the recordation 
of the past for the guidance of the future is one of 
the effects in which the utility of the art of writing 
principally consists.* Of this most'important branch of 
literature the Hindus were totally destitute. Among 
the Mahoihedans of India the art of composing history 
has been carried td greater perfection than in any 
other part of Asia. In point of simplicity and good 
sepse, there is no .specimen even of Persian history, 
known to the European scholar, which can vie with 
the rforks of Ferishta, or the interesting Memoirs of 
pholhm Hussein, the Seer Mutakhareen. Beside the 
best specimens of Persian history, it is worthy of 
remark that the best specimen also of Persian poetry, 

, the celebrated Shah ‘Namah, was produced among 
the Mahomedan conquerors of Hindustan. 
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The most authentic source of information, yet open to the 
research pF the European scholar on the ^metaphysical, as on 
•other ideas of the learned Hindus, is the volume of the Institu¬ 
tions of Menu. This celebrated, authoritative, and*livine work 
contains, as is usual with the sacred books of the Hindus, a 
specimen of all their knowledge ; cosmogony,* theology, physics, 
metaphysics, government, jurisprude npe^ and economics. From 
the account which in this work is rendered of the origin of the 
mind and its faculties very sure conclusions may be drawn 
rcspectyig the extent* and accuracy of the psychological know¬ 
ledge of the people by whom that account is delivered and 
believed. * 

The inspired author of this diving work informs the believing 
Hindu that, “ From the supreme soul, Brahma, the Creator, 
■\irew forth mind, existing substantially^though unperceived by 
sense, immaterial.’’ 1 The principal words here employed are 
vague and obscure, and no distinct meaning can be assigned to 
them. What is meant by “ existing substantially ? ” What is 
meant by “ immaterial ?” “ To exi&t substantially,” if it have 

any meaning, is to be ( a substance. Blit this is inconsistent 
with the idea which we ascribe to the word immaterial; and 
there is, in many other passages, abundant reason^to conclude 
that the word, with its usual leanings, Jiere translated, imma¬ 
terial,” by Sir William Jone^, meant nothing, in the conception 
of a Hindu, but a certain air, or ether, too fine to be perceived 
by the organs of sense. , " 

Immediately after the words we have just quoted, it is addSd; 
“ And before mind, flr the reasoning power, he produced con¬ 
sciousness, the internal monitor, t thi^ ruler.” *■ Consciousness, 
a faculty of the mind, is here represented as created ITefore 
tile mind, the quality before the substratum. It is subjoined 
in the next words; “ And before them both” (that is* before the 
mind and consciousness) “ he produced the great principle of 
the soul, or first expansion of the divine idea.” 3 Here is a 
third production, which is neither the mind, nor consciousness. 
What is it ! To this we have no answer. A$ to the term “ first 

* • * 

1 Latvt of Menu, ch. i. 14. See Ibe passage quoted at length, supra, 
vo). i. p. 485. A _ 
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expansion of the divine idea," which pay be suspected to be ■ 
ghijhriHipr than|a translation, it is mere jargon, with no more 
aeeiibMgf than the cawing of rooks. V In the same manner"—* 
(that is, according to the construction of the sentence, before 
mind and consciousness—) “ he created the five perceptions of 
sense, and the five* organs of perception.” 1 Another faculty 
of the mind, perception, is thus a creation antecedent to mind.' 
The organs of perception, too, or bodily part, are $ separate, 
creation; perceiving organs, which belong to no perceiving 
being. 

The following text, which are the,words next in order, ex¬ 
hibits a curious sample of metaphysical ideas. “ Having at once 
pervaded, with emanatious from the supreme spirit, the mi¬ 
nutest portions of six principles immensely operative, conscious¬ 
ness, and the five perceptions, the Cr'ei^ir framed all crea¬ 
tures." 1 Consciousness, and the five perceptions, existed ante¬ 
cedently to all creatures f consciousness and perception, without 
conscious and perceiving beings. What is meant by the minute 
.portions of consciousness ? ■ How can consciousness be supposed 
divided into portions either minute or large; especially when w£ 
are told that the mind is immaterial ? What, too, are we to 
understand by the minute portions of a perception ? As to the; 
mere jargon, such as “ pervading consciousness, and the five 
perceptions with emanations from the supreme spirit,” it is 
unnecessary to offer ok it any remarks. 

We are next inforrfied, that “ the minutest particles of visible 
nature have a dependence on those six emanations from God .” 1 
What is mehnt by these six emanations is not very definitely 
expressed. The six thihgs that are spoken of are consciousness 
and the five perceptions ; and it is 'probable that they are meant. 
But .how visible nature should defend upon consciousness and 1 
thf* five perceptions, does not appear. Certain cither emanations 
from God, however, are spoken of, with^ which consciousness 
and the five perceptions were pervaded; and perhaps it was 
meant that the minutest^paftides of matter depend on them. 

■ 'But'this is only barbarous jargon. 

In the fallowing verse it is said, that 11 from these six ema¬ 
nations proceed the great elements, endued with peculiar powers, 
and mind with operatiohs infinitely subtle, the imperishable 
cause of all apparent form .” 4 It is still a difficulty, what is 
meant by the six emanations. If those are meant with which 
consciousness and the five perceptions are pervaded, no ideas 

•. ihiri. lfi. 

< * Ibid. 18. 


* Laws of Alt*ini, rh. i. 15. 
3 I hid. 17. 
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whatever edit lie annexed to the words; they are totally without 
a meaning; and that is all. * If consciousness an£ the five per¬ 
ceptions be, as seems prob^fjle, the emanations in question; in 
whaj manner tlo the ^reat elements and mind proceed from 
consciousness and the five.perceptions ? Mind would thus pro¬ 
ceed from certain of its own operations. * 

It is added in the succeeding sentence, “ This universe, there¬ 
fore, is compacted from tHfe minute portioift of those seven 
ditine and active principles, the great soul, or first emanation, 
consciousness, and five perceptions; a mutable universe from 
immutable ideas." 1 Here it appears that th^ great soul, as 
well as consciousness and the perceptions, can be divided into 
portions. The great soul is not therefoaPhumaterial, according 
to our sense of the word ; and still less can either that, or the 
perceptions and consckmgess be immaterial, if the universe, a 
great part of which is surely material, can be compacted from 
portions of them. “ A mutable univcr|e,” it is said, "from 
immutable ideastherefore, the great sou), consciousness, and 
the five perceptions, are not realities, though divisible into 
portions; they are only ideas! What conclusions are we en¬ 
titled to form respecting the intellectual ijtate of a people who 
( can be charmed with doctrine like this ? 1 
* In the following passage, and' there are others of a similar 
import, we find a specimen of those beginnings which are made 
at an early stage of society, to refine in the (nodes of conceiving 
the mental operations. • “ fielf-love,” it is said, “ is no laudable 
motive; yet an exemption from self-love is not to be found in 
this world: on self-love is grounded the study of scripture, and 
the practice of actions fecommended in •it .” 1 The absurdity 
lies, in not perceiving, that ifWio action proceeding from self- 
• love is virtuous; and if there is no action which does not pw>- 
jj^ed from self-love; then is thrte no virtue tn the world, which 
is far from being the subject of Hindu belief. 

f . 

1 Laws of Menu, ch. i. 19. • * 

• Not only are consciousness and the five perceptions regarded as sepa¬ 
rate existences, and separate products of erdttive power, but envious other 
operations of the mind, and even stales of the affections. - Thus, among 
the other creations, it is said, that the Creator “ gave being, to devotion, 
speech, complacency, desire, and wrath.” (LffWs of Mrnu, ch. f. ifi.) 

5 Ibid. ch. ii. 3. 
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